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OES the average consumer- 

reader realize how dependent 
he is upon the advertising columns 
of his newspaper and magazine for 
the necessities, comforts and lux- 
uries of his mode of living, on what- 
ever scale it may be? 

In this year 1921 the equivalent 
of $2,261,692 is being invested in 
order that the answer to this ques- 
tion may be nearer ‘‘Yes’’ than 
"*No,’? 

Early in 1919, we asked ourselves 
what N. W. Ayer & Son could do to 
stimulate the development of a 
national consumer-consciousness of 
the intimate part that advertising 
plays in the lives of every man, 
woman and child in the country. 

An awakened appreciation of 
advertising by the consumer must 
contribute to the ultimate end that 
all advertising pay the advertiser 
better than ever. 

A8 our vision of this service 
grew, we realized that the question 
held personal interest for every 
publisher—for every institution and 
for every individual concerned in 
any way with advertising. 

For three years now, it has been 
our privilege to furnish the pub- 
lishers of the country gratuitously 





$2,261,692 Being Invested in 1921 
to Advertise Advertising 


with copy for a continuous cam- 
paign the only object of which has 
been that of ‘‘ Advertising Adver- 
tising.’’ 

The pioneers who blazed the way 
for the success of the ‘‘ Advertising 
Advertising’’ idea were 1,235 pub- 
lishers who welcomed our sugges- 
tion in 1919 as a service that prom- 
ised much for the mutual benefit of 
the advertiser, the advertising 
medium, and the consumer. 

Their faith in the plan was 
backed in the first experimental 
year by the devotion of space val- 
ued at $1,227,935.96 to publication 
of the copy we had prepared for 
them. 

That the idea has been success- 
ful in practice is indicated by the 
fact that the ‘‘ Advertising Adver- 
tising’’ campaigns are now closing 
their third year, of active service. 

The newspaper subscriber, the 
magazine reader, the manufacturer, 
the local merchant who, every week 
or month, read advertisements that 
talked just about advertising, with 
no signature or sign to designate 
who was doing the talking, probably 
believed that they originated with 
the particular publication in which 
they appeared regularly. 


(Continued on page 95) 
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SELLING TIME— 


952,271 Hours per Day! 


Interborough passengers spend, on an average, at 
least twenty minutes per ride. 


Multiply this by 2,856,813 daily riders and you have 
the display period of a run of Interborough car 
cards— 


952,271 hours (or 108 years) each day! 
During this time the active, earning workers of 
Greater New York are reading the car card messages 


and making buying decisions. 


If you want big sales in this rich market tell them 
about your goods through 


Interborough Subway & Elevated Advertising 


“- ARTEMAS WARD 2722. 


50 Union Square, New York City 
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Appreciation for 


the Retail Dealer 


How Johnson & Johnson Are Educating the Public and the Retailer to a 
Sense of the Latter’s Importance 


An Interview by Roland Cole with 


James W. Johnson 


President, Johnson & 


MAN went into a drug store 


recently and asked for a cer- 
tain brand of talcum powder. It 
was a make that the druggist did 
not carry in stock. He asked the 
druggist if he knew where it could 
be obtained—said he had seen it 
advertised and felt that he would 
like to try it. 

The man behind the counter 
told the customer he did not know 
where it was on sale but suggested 
that he might try other drug stores 
in the neighborhood or a large de- 
partment store in the next block. 
He had other powder on hand, 
however, and if the man cared to 
say what he wanted to use the 
powder for he might be able to 
suggest something that would be 
as good for the purpose. 

“No, I don’t want a substitute,” 
answered the man angrily. “ 
want exactly what I asked for.” 

“That’s the trouble with you 
merchants,” he went on with his 
hand on the door handle. “Right 
away you try to substitute if you 
don’t happen to have what a man 
asks for. I suppose you don’t 
carry Blank’s powder because 
there isn’t enough profit in it for 
you. So you try to sell me your 
own or somebody else’s make on 
which you make more money. 
Well, you can’t work that game 
on me. When I ask for a certain 
article in a store, that’s what I 
want and nothing else will do. If 


Johnson, 
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New Brunswick, N, J. 


you haven't got it, I'll go where 
| can get it.” 

“Pardon me,” said the druggist, 
“but I made no effort to substi- 
tute. I told you frankly that I 
didn’t have what you asked for. 
That was not trying to substitute. 
I even told you, but only after you 


asked the question, where you 
might be able to get what you 
inquired for. When I said I 


could suggest something else, I did 
not try to make you think it was 
like Blank’s powder or would even 
= the work of Blank’s powder. 

But I invited you to tell me what 
you wanted to use the powder for. 
My only desire was to serve you 
with my knowledge and experi- 
ence as a pharmacist.” 

The incident just recited serves 
to show how prone the avérage 
individual is to misconstrue the 
interest of the pharmacist in the 
personal health of his customers, 
which is a legitimate interest and 
should not be confused with the 
interest a merchant in other retail 
lines would have in making a 
sale. 

The 


more than 


druggist is a great deal 
a merchant. He is a 
professional man, _ scientifically 
trained, and one of his functions 
is safeguarding the health of the 


community. But a great change 
has come over the drug store 
during the last few years. Today 


it is more like a department store, 
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with innumerable lines of mer- 
chandise, department managers and 
special sales people. Modern mer- 
chandising methods have invaded 
the drug store and transformed 
it. “Drugs” and the professional 
service of the pharmacist have 
been crowded into the background 
until there is danger that the pub- 
lic will entirely lose sight of a 
most valuable service which is 
there waiting for it—the service 
represented by the pharmacist’s 
scientific education. 

AN ADVERTISING LESSON ON THE 

DRUGGIST 


For this reason Johnson & 
Johnson are giving over a certain 
amount of space in their national 
campaign of advertising to build- 
ing public appreciation for the 
drug store. Current advertise- 
ments all contain a paragraph 
similar to the following which ap- 
peared in the September number 
of a national magazine: 
CONSIDER THE DRUGGIST 

“He is more than a merchant—a 
college-trained scientist, an indis- 
pensable guardian of health, a 
man whose lifework is the safety 
and pleasure of his community. 
In appreciation, why not make 
this your motto: ‘Always Try the 
Drug Store First’ ?” 

This is something that the 
company has been doing persist- 
ently in its national advertising 
for the past few years. In addi- 
tion to this the large electric sign 
on the New Brunswick factories 
frequently displays the slogan, 
“Your Druggist Is More Than a 
Meréhant.” This illuminated sign 
is easily visible to night travelers 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Not only is the company seek- 
ing in this way to direct the atten- 
tion of the public to the fact that 
the drug store is a place where 
professional advice may be ob- 
tained on matters of personal and 
public health, as well as a con- 
venient place to buy commodities, 
but Johnson & Johnson are seek- 
ing to interest the druggists them- 
selves in promoting this idea. 

Said James W. Johnson, presi- 


dent of the company: 
“In every way we know of— 
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through the medium of our sales 
force, through our house maga- 
zine and various other publica- 
tions that go to the drug trade 
—we are seeking to arouse the 
druggists to a sense of their own 
importance to their own communi- 
ties. In a recent issue of the 
‘Red Cross Messenger,’ which we 
send out periodically to our drug 
trade, we said: 

“Suppose the druggists of 
America, like the orange growers 
of California, had a co-operative 
organization in a position to spend 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually in associated advertising, 
or publicity, what would they say 
about themselves ? 

“*They would drive home, with 
all the force they could command, 
that the drug store is a scientific 
institution rather than a commer- 
cial business. That is the funda- 
mental idea upon which all 
pharmacy publicity should be con- 
structed. The public needs educa- 
tion on this subject. It has been 
thinking of the druggist as a mer- 
chant rather than as a professional 
man. 

““Fvery pharmacist owes it to 
his profession to do something to 
put pharmacy in its true light 
before the public. 

‘‘In your own advertising em- 
phasize the professional side of 
pharmacy. 

““In your window displays take 
care that you do not discourage 
the public from thinking of you 
as a pharmacist. 

“Interest the other druggists of 
your city in the idea. No one 
druggist can do the job alone, but 
if all druggists of a city unite, it 
will not be long before the people 
of that city will have a greater 
respect for pharmacy. 

“Tt rests with you to determine 
just what tomorrow’s opinion of 
pharmacy is going to be.’” 

During the first year of the com- 
pany’s existence—1886—an exami- 
nation of one of its old ledgers 
shows that it sold 1,099 customers. 
One hundred and eighty-nine of 
those original customers were 
drug stores that are still in busi- 
ness and have bought and sold 
Johnson & Johnson products con- 
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Popularizing 
Places 


HERE is a ro- 

mance to be 

* uncovered in al- 

most every spot 

on the globe. And this romance, when 

properly presented, can be used to draw 
residents or tourists to that spot. 


As an example, an advertising cam- 
paign for the city of San Diego,California, 
in the first year brought 500 families there 
to live, and induced 6,000 other families 
to state their intention of migrating. 
Through another campaign, Yosemite 
National Park is being made an all-year- 
’round recreation ground. We have pre- 
pared the advertising for these campaigns. 


Community adver- 
tising, whether residen- 
tial or industrial, local 
or sectional, is proving 
effective. Our experi- 
ence is at the disposal 
of any civic or private 
movement of this char- 
acter. May we be of 
service ? . 





THE H.K M&CANN COMPANY 
Advertising 61 Broadway New York, 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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tinuously for thirty-five years. 
Today, according to the latest 
figures available, there are 47,614 
drug stores in the United States, 
located in 15,924 cities. So far as 
it can be known by the company 


all of them are customers for 
some one, at least, of J. & J. 
products, 


DRUGGISTS ARE APPRECIATIVE 


In the opinion of the company’s 
officers, nothing that they have 
ever done along the lines of adver- 
tising and sales promotion has 
met with such quick response and 
enthusiastic co-operation from the 
retail and wholesale drug trade as 
this movement to build public ap- 
preciation for the drug store. 
Almost every day reports are re- 
ceived from different sections of 
the country endorsing this policy 
and promising co-operation. The 
president of the Alabama Phar- 
maceutical Association, at a recent 
convention, commended the work 
and wrote a letter to the company 
thanking it for helping to create 
a proper public spirit toward the 
druggist. It has also recently 
heard from the Seattle Retail 
Druggists Association and _ the 
Washington State Pharmaceutical 
Association. The president of the 
Oregon State Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation wrote: 

“Your scheme was received with 
enthusiasm and a motion was 
made and passed that the asso- 
ciation take up the matter with 
other national advertisers and en- 
deavor to get them to give the 
druggist the same recognition that 
you are giving.” 

“To what extent manufacturers 
and advertisers in other lines 
would be able to follow the policy 
we have adopted, I don’t know,” 
said Mr. Johnson. “I will have 
to leave that for others to judge. 
I heartily believe, however, that 
manufacturers generally will have 
to come to the support of their 
dealers more energetically than 
they ever have done before. 
Especially is this true where the 
commodity is not sold entirely on 
a price basis. Continuous and per- 
sistent emphasis on the price ap- 
peal carries a grave danger along 
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with it—the minimizing of the im- 
portance of the dealer’s service, 
When a retail dealer is a neces- 
sary link in a_ manufacturer's 
chain of distribution, his respon- 
sibility must come in for exploita- 
tion somewhere, or he loses out 
and sooner or later the manufac- 
turer loses out also.” 

It is hardly fair to other national 
advertisers who may be interested 
in what Johnson & Johnson are 
trying to do in exalting their 
dealers in the public mind to 
leave them with nothing more 
than this somewhat sketchy out- 
line of this one phase of the com- 
pany’s advertising activities. In 
order to understand the J. & J. 
sales and advertising policy, a 
brief reference should be made to 
the nature of the business. Be 
cause national advertising in the 
home magazines and newspapers 
during the last few years has dealt 
almost exclusively with Johnson's 
Baby Powder, Shaving Cream 
Soap, Tooth Paste and Synol 
Soap, there is an impression in 
the minds of many that they are 
primarily a toilet goods house. 
This of course is not true. The 
toilet goods line represents but 
a small part of the business. By 
far the largest part of it comprises 
their line of surgical dressings and 
hospital supplies. 

Johnson & Johnson were estab- 
lished in 1886, manufacturing 
medicinal and surgical plasters. 
The very first trade announcement 
made, dated September 23, 1886, 
concerned plasters and the first 
price list offered seven kinds of 
cut porous plasters and nine kinds 
in yard rolls. From time to time 
other articles have been added— 
absorbent cotton, bandages, liga- 
tures, surgical dressings, first-aid 
outfits. The first price list, issued 
in July, 1886, listed 53 items, 
while the 1921 price list contains 
over six hundred items. Among 
other advertised products, in ad- 
dition to those already mentioned, 
are medicated soaps, Zonas Ad- 
hesive Plasters, Red Cross Cotton, 
Red Cross Gauze, Linton Gauze 
Bandages, Camphenol, Lister's 
Fumigator, K-Y Analgesic, K-Y 
Lubricating Jelly, corn and bunion 
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Advertising Prestige 


In a recent issue of Printers’ Ink we 
mentioned our growing Editorial Prestige 
and its influence with our readers, that has 
resulted in greatly increased circulation. 


In this connection we would also point out 
its influence among many large advertisers 
from whom we have recently received our 
first advertising contracts. 


No advertiser selling a product for the home 
or for women’s or children’s apparel can 
afford to overlook the tremendous buying 
market represented in THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN readers. A fair comparison with 
any other woman’s magazine will reflect 
very much to our credit. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


“The Real Magazine of the Small Towns” 
Member. of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCurpy, Mgr. W. F. Harinea, Mer. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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plasters, dental floss, suspensory “Have you ever seriously con- 


bandages and sanitary napkins. 

Besides the national advertising 
the company issues a great many 
publications and bulletins, two of 
the most important of which are 
in house magazine form. “Notes 
and Abstracts” is a publication of 
twenty-four pages which is sent 
out regularly to physicians, hos- 
pitals and supply houses. This 
contains articles on such subjects 
as “Conditions for Successful 
Cystoscopy,” “Dust Infection,” 
“Ligatures and Sutures,” etc. 

The “Red Cross Messenger, 
also of twenty-four pages, goes 
each month to the full list of 
wholesale and retail druggists and 
supply houses. Quite an impor- 
tant feature of the “Messenger” 
is a department called the “Clerk’s 
Club.” Any dealer’s clerk or em- 
ployee is eligible to membership in 
the “Clerk’s Club” upon signing 
a card and agreeing to read the 
“Messenger” and other literature. 
The “Messenger” is thereupon 
sent to his home address. 

Among the other publications 
there is one on “Hygiene in Ma- 
ternity,” Handbook of Liga- 
tures,” bulletins on contagious 
diseases and disinfections, “Plas- 
ters, Their Properties, Uses and 
Action,” and innumerable booklets 
and folders. 

A very complete “Manual for 
Drug Clerks” is another important 
publication, which is issued under 
the sub-title of “Clerk’s Club 
Series No. 2.” This outlines the 
uses, advantages and selling points 
of the toilet goods line, and em- 
bodies sales schemes, window dis- 
play ideas, store exhibits, the use 
of samples and advertising. There 
are chapters on the “Better Babies 
Movement,” “Know Hygiene of 
the Mouth” and “How to Make 
Displays.” 

Much of the small literature is 
distributed to the public by 
dealers. Space is used in some of 
this printed matter to repeat to 
the consumer what the company 
is saying in its national advertise- 
ments on the subject of “Your 
Druggist Is More Than a Mer- 
chant.” For example, in the book- 
let on “Common Sense Care of 
Teeth,” there is the following: 


sidered how important to your 
neighborhood is the druggist ? It 
is a mistake to think of him chiefly 
as a merchant and only inciden- 
tally as a professional man. He 
spent years in collegiate study and 
more years in scientific training 
before he offered his services to 
you as a pharmacist. 

“His store is really an institu- 
tion safeguarding the health of 
your community, offering conve- 
nience and safety to you and others 
in your neighborhood. He is a 
member of a profession worthy of 
the highest recognition. 


“Your druggist serves you in 
countless ways—day and _ night. 
He is a tremendous factor for 


good in your neighborhood. 
“You can show your apprecia- 


tion of his professional service 
and his faithfulness to scientific 
ideals by giving him all your 


patronage.” 
HOW DRUGGISTS CAN HELP 
THEMSELVES 
The reader will be able to judge 


from this that the druggist will 
have a double motive in seeing 


that none of this literature is 
wasted. 
“We are telling our dealers,” 


went on Mr. Johnson, “that there 
are two ways in which they can 


mold favorable public opinion 
about their business: (1) Co- 
operative advertising in which 


they can emphasize the great ser- 
vice drug stores render to their 
communities; and (2) news re- 
ports on the activities of local 
druggists’ organization meetings. 
Every time a local association de- 
cides to become identified with 
the national movement we have 
set in motion, it arouses greater 
respect for pharmacy, it has done 
something the newspapers of a 
community want to know about, 
because it is news. We urge our 
dealers to see that their local asso- 
ciations do something constructive 
to build public confidence and to 
develop in the public mind a con- 
sciousness of the painstaking care 
with which its wants are satisfied 
in the drug store. 

“In what I have said I do not 
want to give the impression that 
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it is my opinion that the drug 
store is in need of rehabilitation 
—that it has deteriorated as a cen- 
tre of retail distribution and that 
our campaign is an effort to re- 
store it to public favor. No one, 
I am sure, who is in touch with 
the progress of modern merchan- 
dising could fail to know that the 
drug store of today is a far more 
efficient factor, five hundred times 
over, than the drug store of thirty- 
five years ago. 

“But the fact will be recognized 
by all, I feel positive, that long 
continued preaching against the 
substitution evil and constant repe- 
tition of the slogan, ‘Beware of 
imitations,’ by some advertisers 
has reacted on the consumer in a 
way that makes him suspicious of 
the druggist’s advice. The phar- 
macist occupies quite a different 
position in the scheme of things 
than the grocer, the butcher, the 
baker or the hardware dealer. 
Not every man is qualified by a 
scientific course of training to 
open a drug store. The druggist 
is a professional man. His advice 
is worth something. If his func- 
tion as a pharmacist is allowed 
to wither, the public health of the 
community must certainly suffer. 
The public will be better served if 
they are reminded of the phar- 
macist’s first function and are 
encouraged to seek his advice 
rather than to continue to look 
upon him as a merchant merely 
whose first duty is to deliver 
promptly every advertised article 
the moment it is called for.” 


Shur-On Optical Co. Retains 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


M. J. Julian, who joined the advertis- 
ing department of the Shur-on Optical 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., the first of 
the year, has been appointed assistant 
advertising manager of that organiza- 
tion. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, have 
been retained by the Shur-on company 
as advertising counselors. 


Brisbane Buys Detroit 
iii 2 ” 
Times 


The Detroit Times has been_pur- 
chased from the receiver, the Union 
Trust Company, by Arthur Brisbane for 
William Randolph Hearst. The Times 
is an evening newspaper, established by 
James Schermerhorn. 
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L. A. Cunningham Made 
Business Manager 


Leslie A. Cunningham, for two and 
one-half years Western representative of 
Ingenieria Internacional, a publication 
of the McGraw-Hill Company, has been 
made business manager of that publi- 
cation, with headquarters at New York, 
He has been succeeded in the Western 
territory by Robert H. Morris, recently 
associated with the Trans- Pacific Maga 
sine, Tokyo, Japan. 


° . _ . . 
Join Central Typesetting Co. 

Henry A. Roefer, formerly with R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company as manager 
of the engraving and offset departments, 
and Victor R. Julien, formerly of the 
same firm as sales manager of the 
engraving department, are now in 
charge of the photo-engraving depart- 
ment, recently established by The Cen- 
tral Typesetting and Electrotyping Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


L. A. Herblin with “‘Columbia” 


L. A. Herblin is now representing 
Columbia, the monthly periodical of 
the Knights of Columbus. He_ will 
make his headquarters in New York. 
Mr. Herblin has been connected with 
Vanity Fair for five years, for the last 
two years as Western manager. 


James T. Aubrey with 
“Hearst’s International” 


James T. Aubrey has been appointed 
advertising manager of Hearst’s Inter- 
national, Mr. Aubrey was formerly 
Western manager of Cosmopolitan and 
more recently advertising manager of 
the Packard Motor Car Company, De- 
troit. 


Appointment by “Vogue” 


Frederico de Paramo has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
foreign editions of Vogue. Mr. de 
Paramo has recently returned from 
South America, where he made a study 
of business and advertising conditions. 


Detroit Art Organizations 
Amalgamated 
Neilson-Atherton, Inc., a¥t organiza- 
tion of Detroit, has combined with 
Meinzinger Studios, Inc., of the same 
city. Frank Atherton becomes an offi- 

cer of Meinzinger Studios. 


Detroit Agency Has W. H. 
Hill Account 


The W. H. Hill Company, Detroit, 
maker of Hill’s Cascara Bromide Qui- 
nine, has placed its advertising account 
with the George M. Savage Advertising 
Agency, Detroit. 
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Advertise to fruit growers 
—and you talk to advertisers 


HE fruit growers, as a group, were 

among the first to advertise their 
products nationally. They had the cour- 
age, faith, and pride to let the public 
know about their products. The adver- 
tising was successful. It is a good deal 
responsible for the prosperity of the 
fruit growers today. 

Fruit growers are the most logical 
people in the world to see your adver- 
tising. They know by experience the 
value of advertising. They know by ex- 
perience, too, that advertised goods can 
be depended on. They put their faith 
in advertised articles. They buy them. 
And pay for them with ready money. 

The American Fruit Grower reaches 
this select field. Over 200,000 prosper- 
ous fruit farmers read its advertising 
columns. When you place your ap- 
peal in this publication, you talk to 
advertisers. 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 
The National Fruit Journal of America 
Guaranteed minimum circulation, 200,000 monthly 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 
W. ROY BARNHILL, Director of Advertising 


H. R. MANKIN, Eastern Manager 
280 Madison Ave., New York City 


Special Representatives: 
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A. H, BILLINGSLEA, New York City 












Should Salesmen Be Paid Commis. 


sion on Gross or Net Sales? 


Men Should Not Be Penalized for the Good Management of Their 
Accounts 


H. Wirensky & Sons Co. 
TANNERS, JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS 
SADDLERY, SADDLERY HARDWARE 
LEATHER AND SHOE FINDINGS 


AtLanta, Ga, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


A question has arisen in our office 
and possibly you can give us an answer. 

In computing the earnings of a trav 
eling salesman on a commission basis, 
is the amount computed on the basis 
of the amount of the invoice covering 
the shipment, or is it computed on the 
amount of the cash receipt covering the 
shipment? Or in other words, if a 
shipment of $100 is made to a cus 
tomer and that customer deducts 2 per 
cent cash discount, should the commis- 
sion be figured on , the sale of $100 or 
on the sale of $98 


H, Wianeay & Sons Company. 


HE commission should be 

paid on the $100. It is the 
usual practice to pay commission 
on amount of the invoice, as it is 
billed. This plan, of course, de- 
ducts from the salesman’s volume 
such items, when they exist, as 
trade discounts, jobbers’ discounts 
and freight, where the shipment is 
billed “less freight.” If the sales- 
man sells to dealers at full list 
prices and later those sales are 
shipped through jobbers, here also 
the salesman suffers the loss of 
the jobbers’ discount. 

We are citing the customary 
practice. All of these rules are, 
of course, subject to individual 
arrangement. Several concerns, 
for reasons peculiar to themselves, 
pay their commission men on the 
gross amount of the business they 
send in, regardless of whatever 
deductions may be made later for 
discounts, freight or any other 
purpose. 

However arbitrary may be their 
rules in figuring their salesmen’s 
commissions, we know of no con- 
cern that penalizes their men be- 
cause their customers take advan- 
tage of the cash discount. Most 
companies are glad to have their 
representatives sell accounts that 
always take the discount. If it 
were otherwise, the salesman 





would deliberately try to sell the 
slow pay, as he would directly 
profit by so doing. 

Many concerns charge back to 
their salesmen all credit losses and 
deductions made by the buyer for 
shortage, breakage, overcharges, 
etc. Some companies do not do 
this, though, because they hold 
that the salesman should not be 
held accountable for any losses 
after the order has been approved 
by the credit department. If the 
credit manager fails to get the 
money, they claim the salesman 
is not to blame. This policy, 
however, is not in accordance with 
the modern idea of sales manage- 
ment. Nowadays the salesman is 
supposed to manage his accounts, 
to nurse them along. If they go 
wrong, and cannot pay their bills, 
it is partly his fault and he should 
suffer at least to the extent of 
losing his commission on_ those 
particular sales—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


New Men Added to Staff of 
Anfenger-Jacobson Agency 


C. J. Wolff, formerly Pacific Coast 
merchandising representative for Al- 
fred Decker & Cohn, makers of “So- 
ciety Brand” clothes, has joined the 
staff of the Anfenger-Jacobson Advertis- 
ing C company. St. Louis. 

WwW Black, until recently in charge 
of the yt Le and catalogue depart- 
ment of the St. Louis branch of Butler 
Bros., has also become identified with 
this agency. 


J. C. Wilberding with Rankin 
Agency 
J. C. Wilberding, who has been vice- 
president of Jules P. Storm & Sons, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, has 
become associated with the Wm. 
Rankin Company. 


Gorham Account for Frank 
Presbrey Co. 


The advertising of The Gorham Com- 
pany, silversmiths, New York and 


Providence, will be placed by the 
Frank Presbrey Company. 
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Sugar-coated Beliefs 
or Obstinate Facts 


ANUFACTURERS always hope 
M that conditions in their field are 
thus-and-so. They cling to sugar- 
coated beliefs instead of facing obsti- 
nate facts—facts that will not down. 


For example: The leader in a highly 
competitive industry learned this— 

Out of 146 representative concerns in- 
terviewed by us in making a “Richards 
Book of -Faets,” 112, or 77%, were 
using the goods of our client. This 
was almost double the percentage of the 
nearest competitor. 

So far so good. Now for the obstinate 
fact that would not down— 

To each of these 146 concerns an aver- 
age of four competitors were selling the 
same line of renewal equipment. Our 
client was not getting as large a share 
of the repeat business as his sales posi- 
tion would indicate. Renewal business 
was anybody's business. 


Any wonder that the creeping attri- 
tion of competitors made this leader 
look to his leadership? 


It is just such obstinate facts that 
the real leader in any industry wants 
to know. Because after the first gasp 
of surprise and chagrin he turns them 
to his own profit. And facts—be they 
pleasant or painful—are always found 
in every Richards “Book of Facts.” 


Do not be content with sugar-coated 
beliefs. Let us help you get the true 
facts about your business, and the in- 
dustry you represent. Can you think 
of any sounder business investment 
today? 





JOSEPH RICHARDS (o. INC. 


Est.187%4 
NINE EAST FORTIETH ST. NEW YORK 


RICHARDS 
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England and Disarmament 


By A. G. Gardiner 


Mustrated by HM Stoops 
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England’s attitude toward 
the Washington confer- 
ence is one of the most 
important factors you 
have to reckon with, when 
you think of saving money 
by limiting armament. 


Here is an estimate of 
England’s state of mind 
by a keen observer, Mr. 
A. G. Gardiner, for many 
years editor of the London 
“Daily News.” 


In Collier’s for Oct. 22. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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News and American 
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Route Lists as 
H 
uy 

tage 

part 

In 
HE Service Department of The NEWS and The AMERICAN has finished in 
printed form and ready for immediate use accurate and complete copyrighted 
Route Lists of the Drug, Grocery and Hardware Stores in Baltimore, the Cob- 

blers and Shoe Repair Firms, Men's Furnishing Establishments, Furniture Companies, 

Housefurnishing outlets, Confectioners, Wholesale and Retail Tobacconists, and every 

Department Store in the city, including the buyers for all departments and their 

locations in the store. 

This is less than half of the Route List “building program” upon which we are 

embarked, further details of which will be announced later. 
| 

With one of these lists a salesman who has never been in Baltimore before can work . 

the trade in which he is interested without retracing his steps and in half the time it 

would take a man not thus equipped but who may have lived here all his life. Send ¢ 





your men in for whatever Route List you want, but bear in mind that in some 
instances four months of conscientious care and accuracy-demanding work has been 
required to prepare the material thus made available. In most cases a call at every 
store listed in the Telephone and City Directory was necessary to determine which 
firms belong in the Route List and which do not. 


NEW’ and AMERICAN Route Lists are not for sale. Neither do we wish to narrow or 
limit their use only to those firms actually advertising with us now. We offer them gratis to any 
firm that will send its Baltimore Representative to us with a letter of introduction, stating our 
publications will be used WHEN and IF this market is taken up with an advertising campaign. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening, Daily And Sunday: 


Whe Baltimore American 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. CARROLL 4 =. LUTZ 

Eastern Representative estern Representative 
150 Nassau Street a ow = First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
New York Chicago 


Advertising Manager 
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The Constructive Side of the 
Muilline 


An Advertiser Using This System Knows the Strength of His Advertising 
Army 


By Benjamin H. Jefferson 


Advertising Manager, Lyon & Healy 


HE Milline system impresses 

upon an advertiser the advan- 
tage of seeing the circulation as 
part of the advertisement. 

In the first place it should be 





Good quality saves your money 
You cant find “low cost” in a “price 
mark” It’s in long wear You get 
the quality that lasts, and the best 
style in clothes made by 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
= 


Monry bod f you 
Maurice L Rothschild 
State at Jackson 













aren't sensed 








THIS ADVERTISEMENT APPEARED IN TWO 
NEWSPAPERS, A AND B. IT CONTAINS 1500 


AGATE LINES AND CIRCULATES 412,000 

COPIES IN A AND 44,000 COPIES IN B 

NEWSPAPER. CONSEQUENTLY, FIGURED AC- 

CORDING TO MILLINES, A IS NINE TIMES 
“LARGER” THAN B 


borne in mind that the Milline and 
rate per Milline are two different 
things. The rate per Milline has 
passed into everyday use and it 





pleases me more that it has been 
found of value by advertising 
solicitors far from home—in the 
first line of battle, so to speak— 
than to learn that it has been the 
subject of academic approval by 
directors of great corporations. 
But the Milline itself is of much 
greater importance than the rate 
per Milline, just as the soldier is 
of far greater moment than his 
rate of pay. After all, the cost 
of advertising in many cases is 
only a detail. In a_ successful 
business perhaps it makes no dif- 
ference in the long run whether 
you spertd 3 per cent, 4 per cent 
or 5 per cent for advertising. 
The point is to get the advertising 
done, and to have it fight for you 
in the world’s markets. 

The habit of seeing the Milline 
contents of an advertisement as 
part of the advertisement itself is 
a great stride in simplifying an 
advertising campaign. Here is an 
actual advertisement which ap- 
pears in two papers. One of these 
papers has 412,000 circulation and 
the other has 44,000 circulation. It 
follows, therefore, since the size 
of the advertisement in agate lines 
is the same that the Milline con- 
tents of one advertisement is 
1500 by 412,000 or 618 Millines, 
and of the other 1500 agate lines 
by 44,000 circulation or 66 Mil- 
lines. One advertisement is ac- 
tually nine times as big as the 
other. 

With this article is also repro- 
duced a magazine page, which 
appeared in two publications, each 
with the same number of agate 
lines but which, owing to the dif- 
ference in circulation, should ap- 
pear to the trained eye in the 
relative size of 101 Millines to 26 
Millines. In other words, one of 


these magazine pages is four times 
as large as the other. 


Of course 
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some of my readers may say this 
is exceedingly trite, but I wonder 
how many can give the relative 
Milline sizes of magazine pages 
offhand. 

In this article I will not touch 
on the rate per Milline because so 
much already has been said on 


that side, nor will I speak of the 
publica- 


difference 
tions. Because, 
while there are 
many things which 
may occur upon 
this planet, the 
failure of a publi- 
cation of compara- 
tively small circu- 
lation to put forth 
all proper claims 
to quality circula- 
tion is one of the 
things that is not 
likely to happen. 
The advertiser 
who conducts his 
advertising cam- 
paign upon the . 
Milline basis has 


of quality in 
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sages. I have known a business 
to improve its catalogues and to 
elaborate its follow-ups and direct 
advertising to such an extent that 
it had practically no money left 
to’ put into the newspapers. In 
fact, there are thousands of busi- 
nesses today that have not sep- 
arated their leader advertising and 
their follow-up advertising, or, to 





Industry 









the best publicity 
insurance in the 
world. If he omits 
four-fifths of the 
circulation he used 
last year he will 
see in his Milline 
account some such 
record as this: 


In industry, art, science, in 
fact in all kinds of work, good 
results require good imple- 
ments kept in good condition. 

If the right sort of implement 
is important to an individual 
workman, efficient tools for in- 
dustry and commerce are a 
vital necessity to the nation. 


Telephone service is one of 
the tools of American industry 
and commerce in most common 


To provide over twelve mil- 
lion subscribers with telephone 
connection; to transmit the vi- 
brations of the human voice 
thirty million times a day and 
from any point to any other 
point throughout the land, de- 

mands an expensive mechanism 
of the highest order of scientific 
Precision, and an efficient or- 
ganization. 


It is the aim of the Bell Tele- 





Ma y 1921 — 30 use and upon which much de phone System, with the co- 
Millines. pends. The American public operation of the public, to be the 
May, 1920— 150 cannot afford to let this tool — most dependable tool of Ameri- 
Millin ’ < . get dull. can industry. 
p\ es. 


The Milline here 
proclaims in sten- 
torian tones that 
you are dwarf- 





“Bett System™ 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 


ing your business MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENT IN TWO PUBLICATIONS, C AND D. 
four-fifths. You VIEWED FROM THE MILLINE STANDPOINT, C SHOULD LOOK 
have only one mes- FOUR TIMES “LARGER” THAN PAGE D, THOUGH BOTH CON 
TAIN 224 AGATE LINES 

sage in the field 

today, where last 
year you had five. If you.get one- put it in another fashion, their 
fifth as much new business as you. Millines and the things that en- 


got a year ago that is all you are 
entitled to. Plain talk like this 
is not the sort of thing that a man 
likes to give or to hear from his 
associates. But the Milline says it 
for him. The money spent for 
advertising is a poor clue to the 
number of people that you are 
reaching with your soldier mes- 


able them to cash in on the busi- 


ness that the Millines bring 
home. : 
Let us take a business doing 


$100,000 a month. Let us say that 
this business spends 4 per cent of 
its receipts for advertising. This 
would be $4,000. Suppose we say 
that this business advertises in 
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national mediums with an average 
Milline rate of $6. So here we 
find that the position of this busi- 
ness before the public is defended 
by 666 Millines per month. This 
is the great fundamental thing 
for the owner of the business to 
look out for. Until the inaugura- 
tion of the Milline system the 
owner of this business could 
easily be spending $4,000 per 
month and yet, owing to increase 
in cost all along the line, changes 
and scattering of advertising ideas, 
he might be defending his posi- 
tion with only 300 Millines per 
month. I believe it will help every 
advertiser to request his advertis- 
ing manager to give him a record 
of his advertising for each month 
in 1919, 1920 and 1921, reduced 
to Millines. 

Various questions that have 
arisen will help to cast a light 
upon the constructive side of the 
Milline. I will very briefly an- 
swer a few of them here. 

A New York advertising agency 
writes asking how to compute the 
value cf preferred position. It 
seems to me that in calculating 
the size of the space we might in- 
crease the actual agate line meas- 
urement by the penalty. Thus if 
our advertisement of 100 lines has 
a special position for which we 
pay 50 per cent extra we might 
fairly call it 150 lines in finding 
the Milline contents. 

Another’ advertising agency 
brings up the subject again of 
making calculations on the char- 
acter of the circulation. I can 
only repeat that I think such cal- 
culations are entirely outside the 


Milline system What is one 
man’s poison is another man’s 
meat. I have a friend—not a 
bad fellow in other ways—who 
reads the “Murder Special” every 
day. Likewise, I see no object 
in differentiating the circulation 


of the pup, bulldog, the home and 
the last final extra editions of 
newspapers. 

A printer asked me how to fig- 
ure the Milline value of 10,000 
beautifully printed circulars. The 
answer is, It can’t be done. If 
you want to reach 10,000 red- 
headed men there is nothing bet- 
ter than 10,000 circulars ad- 
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dressed to 10,000 red-headed men. 
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But your operations, of course, are 
a profound secret from the rest 
of the world. And it is just as 
silly to use public advertising 
where a small, definite class is 
wanted as it is to use direct ad- 
vertising to tell the world. 

One advertiser asks if posters 
have a Milline value. Only in a 
general way. A _ shrewd adver- 
tiser will count the passersby of 
his posters, and to his delight he 
will find that sometimes he can 
buy circulation much below the 
market price because the actual 
passerby value of each signboard 
is not always in accordance with 
surface indications. 

An exceedingly interesting let- 
ter asks if the publication with the 
wide column should not be given 
a special Milline rating. No. To 
be fully efficient the Milline sys- 
tem must be kept simple. If the 
publisher gives you a wider col- 
umn than is usual but charges it 
as one agate line, the advantage 
of the wide column comes under 
the same head as the advantage 
of any point making for quality. 
All advertising men, before the 
Milline system came into use, 
knew in a general way the com- 
parative class of publications. 
Now in addition, practically every 
live-wire can tell you offhand the 
Milline rate of his publication, and 
at least of all his principal com- 
petitors. This arises from the 
simplicity of the Milline. For ex- 
ample, the page Milline rate of 
the Farm Journal is $5.93. There 
you have it! 

“Why would not the rate per 
inch per thousand circulation be 
the ideal measurement?” asks an 
esteemed correspondent. Its lack 
of flexibility makes it imprac- 
ticable. Suppose your advertise- 
ment measures six and _ seven- 
eighths inches on three columns. 
You can see that it would take 
time and expert figuring to work 
out the result. The inch was 
abandoned in favor of the agate 
line years ago. 

The defense of an old-estab- 
lished business by the Milline sys- 
tem is a pet hobby of mine, I 
believe that a fixed number of 
Millines should be used before a 
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thought is given to experiments. 
At the same time I admit that a 
brilliant man perhaps could ac- 
complish wonders by a_ novel 
course. But the business that has 
as many printed messengers be- 
fore the public as last year, even 
if it has reduced in other direc- 
tions, is in a far safer position 
than a business that has reduced 
its Millines and substituted other 
forms of advertising. After the 
Millines have been arranged for, 
then the budget may be increased 
to take care of new means of pro- 
motion which seem to promise ex- 
traordinary returns. If the adver- 
tising of a business conducted in 
this manner fails in its novelties, 
no great harm has been done. As 
you walk through the streets 
watching your customers, each 
with his newspaper or magazine, 
you know that you are in direct 
touch with them. You know that 
your Millines—your advertising 
army—is on the job. 

Perhaps I may here mention 
Lyon & Healy’s experience in 
using extraordinary advertising 
space this year. In one week we 
ran in the Chicago Tribune six 
full pages. As each page in the 
Chicago Tribune contains 2,440 
agate lines and its circulation is 
460,000 copies, by multiplying 
these figures and marking off six 
points (decimals) we find that the 
1—¥ contents of each page is 

1,122 Millines. So the six pages 
sent out 6,732 Millines into the 
world bearing our message. To 
realize what 6,732 Millines means, 
any advertiser can ponder on how 
long it would take him to read 
that amount of matter if it were 
put before him in book form, Yet 
all these lines were reading mat- 
ter for somebody because it is 
not conceivable that any of these 
printed messages were printed or 
sold except where a pair of human 
eyes were waiting to glance over 
the paper, at least. It is gratify- 
ing to observe that in spite of 
the fact that the general - cur- 
rent of retail piano buying has 
been sluggish this year, our own 
retail piano department which we 
advertised in this series shows a 
gain over the same period last 
year. 
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In closing I would like to list 
some of the mighty engines of ad- 
vertising that are waiting to win 
success for almost any product of 
merit. But I realize that space in 
our favorite journal is precious, 
So I will content myself with sug- 
gesting that publishers, primarily 
in the interest of good advertising, 
try solicitation for a month on the 
basis of the number of Millines in 
a page. The Milline is so simple 
that in the case of an advertiser 
whose finances do not permit of 
a full page it can at once be ar- 
ranged that a sizable fraction, as 
a half page or a quarter page, be 
employed. Solicitation on _ the 
basis of price, you see, compara- 
tively is a weak thing. The great 
point in this whole matter is to 
enlist these Millines to construct 
new and finer embattlements for 
your business castle. 

BENJAMIN JEFFERSON, 





Death of John G. Luke 


John G. Luke, president of the West 
Virginia Paper and Pulp Company, 
died at New York on October 15 in 
his sixty-fourth year. 

After serving as superintendent of 
various paper mills, Mr. Luke organized 
his own company and built a mill at 
Piedmont, W. Va., to make sulphite 
pulp. This business grew from twelve 
tons of pulp a day in 1889 to a daily 
output of 650 tons of book paper at the 
present time. 

His family, on both sides, has had 
many noted paper makers in it. 


Two Export Engineering Pub- 
lications Discontinued 


El Ingeniero y Contratista and O En- 
genhewro e Empreiteiro, export engineer- 
ing journals, published by Dodwell & 
Co., Ltd., New York, have been discon- 
tinued. 

El Ingeniero Y Contratista was estab 
lished in 1915 and was an engineering 
review covering Latin-American mar- 
kets. O Engenheiro e Empreiteiro, es 
tablished in 1919, was a smaller edition 
of El Ingeniero y Contratista printed in 
Portuguese. 


R. C. Pulliam Joins Detroit 
Agency 

Ralph C. Pulliam, recently with 
Howard-Garfield-Gray, Detroit advertis- 
ing illustrators, has joined Batchelor, 
Mason & Brown, advertising agency, 
Detroit. Mr. Pulliam was at one time 
with the Packard Motor Car Company, 
in its advertising department. 
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City Separate 
Population Dwellings 
1,823,779 390,000 





Seal of Philadelphia 


Selling Investment Securities in 


Philadelphia 


The Third Largest city in America is noted among 
financial authorities as one of the best markets for 
reliable bonds and securities. 

Great wealth is represented in the vast industrial 
life of this community, and its business men and small 
investors are a constant and active clientage. 

Banking and investment interests seeking to extend 
their activities or to market their offerings will do 
well to cultivate this field. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for 
September: 


483,557 ova; 


No prize, premium, coupon or other 
artificial methods of stimulating circu- 
lation are used by The Bulletin. 





The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is one of the 
largest in America and is larger than that of any other daily 
or Sunday newspaper published in Pennsylvania. 


(Copyright, 1921—W. L. McLean) 
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Bridges of Trade; 


TRETCHING their network 
of steel from shore to shore, 
they furnish a direct route from 

one center of trade to another. You 
don’t find them farther along where 
traffic isn’t so brisk—in fact they’re 
never built until the demand for quick, 
eficient communication becomes in- 
sistent. 





The Business Papers also are bridges 
on the trade-routes of business. They 
form a quick, direct link for com- 
municating ideas right to the great- 
est centers of industry, to the men 
who plan and do and buy. They’re 
the established -highways to the atten- 
tion, interest and buying impulses of 
thousands of wholesale and retail dis- 
tributors of merchandise—to manu- 
facturers and engineers in varied lines 
of industry. 


A study of the publishing history of 
Business Papers shows that, like the 
great bridges, they’re started by the 
force of a demand already existing. 
Once built they stand for years, great 
avenues for the distribution of vital 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
With 122 member papers reaching 
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facts and information to the very 
le hearts of their respective fields. 


When planning your campaigns, don’t —. 
neglect the bridges—we’ll gladly di- { ' 

‘rect you to the routes of travel in the 

\ different fields covered by our 122 

members. Let them effect the con- 

tacts for you which will assure ace -—~~_ j 

a / tive manufacturer consideration, ade- : 
quate distribution and willing dealer __ 

/, cooperation. a 


ed 








un 
Mitty 1 = 
UU wore = 


“Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.” , means proven cir- 
J culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in all 
other departments. 














Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street . New York 
54 different fields of industry 
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September Advertising in Chicago 





This statement of display advertising for the month of September 


’ 


1921, is striking evidence of The Daily News’ supremacy in the 


six-day field in the following 


Automobiles - - - - - 
The Daily News, 52,360 lines. 
Next highest score, 34,687 lines. 


Books--------- 


The Daily News, 9,211 lines. 
Next highest score, 6,750 lines. 


Churches - - - - - - - 


The Daily News, 4,397 lines. 
Next highest score, 541 lines. 


EE #564 a6« 


The Daily News, 167,461 lines. 


Next highest score, 154,171 lines. 


Department Stores - - 


The Daily News, 365,618 lines. 


Next highest score, 208,508 lines. 


Educational - - - - - - 


The Daily News, 32,844 lines. 
Next highest score, 31,338 lines. 


Out of the Loop Stores 


The Daily News, 50,487 lines. 
Next highest score, 29,127 lines. 


Foodstuffs- - - - - - - 


The Daily News, 41,019 lines. 
Next highest score, 35,306 lines. 


Furniture - - - - - - - 


The Daily News, 56,067 lines. 
Next highest score, 27,917 lines. 


Household Utilities - - 


The Daily News, 11,234 lines. 
Next highest score, 7,180 lines. 


Jewelers- ------- 
The Daily News, 4,989 lines. 
Next highest score, 4,870 lines. 

Musical Instruments - 


The Daily News, 31,128 lines. 
Next highest score, 22,214 lines. 


i. eee¢6 ss « 
The Daily News, 28,751 lines. 
Next highest score, 24,119 lines. 


THE 


THE 


THE 


THE 


THE 


THE 


THE 


THE 


THE 


THE 


THE 


THE 


THE 


Total Display Advertising '"* 


The Daily News, 1,014,509 lines. 
Next highest score, 746,218 lines, 


DAILY 


DAILY 


DAILY 


DAILY 


DAILY 


DAILY 


DAILY 


DAILY 


DAILY 


DAILY 


DAILY 


DAILY 


DAILY 


DAILY 


NEWS 


NEWS 


NEWS 


NEWS 


NEWS 


NEWS 


NEWS 


NEWS 


NEWS 


NEWS 


NEWS 


NEWS 


NEWS 


important classifications: 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


THE DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 


Figures furnished by Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service 


subscribed to by all Chicago newspapers. 
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Office Staff Turns to Selling, to 
Maintain Sales Volume 





Philadelphia Firm Keeps All Employees Working on Full Time, with 
Help of Advertising and Increased Selling Effort 


By William B. Munroe 


President and General Manager, Supplee-Biddle Hardware Company 


N associate of mine years ago 

used to say: “Unless a man 
is actually on the road selling he 
is a dead loss to a wholesale house. 
You might as well check an office 
worker among the necessary evils. 
He is non-productive.” 

I have never agreed with that 
theory for any kind of a busi- 
ness. What is more, after our 
experience of the past ten or 
twelve months, I am less inclined 
to agree with it now than ever. 
The office force can be made pro- 
ductive, it can be made to play a 
big part in getting real business. 
Our office force is doing just that; 
it has become a distinctly pro- 
ducing factor in our organization. 

Last year, in 1920, our volume 
of sales in dollars was very much 
greater in terms of percentage 
than in any year of our more than 
eighty-four years’ experience in 
the wholesale trade. In closing 
1920, the month of December com- 
pleted the sixty-third consecutive 
month of increased sales. This 
year, 1921, we will do a volume 
in dollars equal to 75 per cent of 
our 1920 record. This means, in 
view of reduced prices, that we 
are doing a bigger unit business 
in 1921 than ever before, and a 
volume in dollars which is almost 
24 per cent larger than any year 
excepting 1920. In all territories, 
excluding the South, our sales 
have run well ahead of last year. 
Only in the South are we behind, 
and that is improving, too. 

A good portion of this business 
—all of: which has been earned 
by hard, persistent sales effort— 
can be directly traced to ideas 
which had their inception in the 
office among the so-called “non- 
producers,” if you please. What 
we have done is not radical, com- 
plicated or expensive; rather it 
was the obvious thing to do. But 


we believe we have proceeded in 
a direction almost opposite to that 
pursued by many companies dur- 
ing the twelve months when 
economy has been the watchword. 
In the various departments: of 
our home office in Philadelphia 
we have upward of 400 employees, 
of whom about 125 are girls and 
women. The average length of 
time these employees have been in 
the service of our company is 
twenty-five years. Five are mem- 
bers of our “Half-Century Club” 
and ten more will be eligible to 
membership within the next five 
years, 
' The experience, the loyalty, the 
years these people have been with 
our house is a definite asset to 
us. We did not wish to do any- 
thing that would impair that asset, 
or weaken our excellent employee 
morale. When relations between 
the company and its employees are 
so close, as they are with us, when 
the acquaintance of executive and 
worker is so intimate, the em- 
ployer does not desire to disturb 
them. He does not want to econo- 
mize by sacrificing valued work- 
ers, a form of saving money 
which is really no economy at all. 


INTENSE CULTIVATION OF ORDERS 


Instead of looking for ways to 
cut down expenses by reducing 
the number of office workers, we 
decided to keep our eyes peeled 
for ways to retain all of our em- 
ployees in spite of the decreased 
state of business. Our sales force 
was up against a proposition of 
declining orders. Here and there 
were indications of an impending 
let-up in buying. Fewer orders 
would mean less work for the 
offices, less work would -mean 
fewer workers needed. There 
was only one thing consistently 
to do—let the offices come to the 
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assistance of the salesmen in a 
way that would help them take up 
the slack. 

Every part of our organization 
became a selling unit, from the 
president on down to the youngest 
office boy. All eyes were set in 
a single direction—better service 
to customers and as much help to 
salesmen as could be given. The 
result has been pronounced as our 
sales volume testifies. And we 
have not discharged, or laid off, 
or put on part time a single 
employee. 

One of the first things we no- 
ticed was the tendency of cus- 
tomers to buy in small orders. 
The old plan of checking up back 
orders did not fit in with this new 
plan of business. Plainly, if we 
were to maintain our sales volume, 
strict attention would have to be 
given to getting goods shipped 
immediately and handled care- 
fully. No order, however small, 
could be overlooked. 

Salesmen previously had kept 
track of back orders. This work 
was shifted bodily from their 
shoulders and put in charge of a 
back order department, which at 
once introduced a new and much 
more effective filing system. These 
files are constantly active, wherein 
lies their value, whereas formerly 
back orders were checked only at 
salesmen’s discretion. A further 
important innovation: the head 
buyer himself was made responsi- 
ble for checking our orders upon 
manufacturers against our cus- 
tomers’ orders for goods not in 
stock. This task is entrusted to 
no one but the head buyer, the 
man highest up who can be made 
responsible. His personal atten- 
tion to this matter relieves sales- 
men of any further worry in the 
matter and insures customers the 
promptest service possible. 

As soon as back orders show 
a pronounced demand for an 
article that is not in stock, a card 
is made out for each customer 
who has ordered that article. For 
example, there has been a big de- 
mand for hammers. A shipment 
of several hundred dozen comes 
in. Immediately the back order 
clerk checks over the cards in the 
file, taking out all showing orders 
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for hammers. The hammers can 
be sent out then without delay, 
giving the retailer a chance to 
take advantage of existing de- 
mand. He gets his goods when 
he can sell them. 

This constant checking of back 
orders by a special department for 
that purpose has not only relieved 
salesmen of bothersome work but 
has enabled us to take advantage 
of all business coming in, and 
gain new business through the 
promptness of our deliveries. 
Further, it has stopped the ship- 
ment of unseasonal goods from 
back orders. 


SMALL SALES APPRECIATED 


At every opportunity we get in 
touch with our customers by mail 
between the calls of salesmen. All 
letters going out to the trade from 
any department are postscripted 
with a suggestion something like 
this: 

“P. S—How are you fixed for 
hatchets? Many people are doing 
odd jobs about the home these 
days and some customers report 
a fine demand for these tools. We 
have hatchets in stock now and 
can furnish them on short notice 
at very attractive prices.” 

The postscript is certain to be 
read as it is attached to a per- 
sonal letter. An order sheet is 
always inclosed—and a great many 
come back with an order as sug- 
gested. 

Another mail form we have 
used with success is an advertise- 
ment of a single article, illus- 
trated, printed on the reverse side 
of an order blank. This adver- 
tisement gives the message, price, 
details of shipment, etc., and at 
the bottom contains the request : 
“Use order blank on reverse side.” 

No store satis matter is 
sent out indiscriminately. Dealers 
too often are overloaded with this 
kind of material. By reports from 
salesmen and other sources we 
determine what articles the mer- 
chant is most desirous of push- 
ing. As soon as the information 
comes in, a requisition is sent to 
the manufacturer requesting that 
certain display material be mailed 
direct to the listed dealers. The 
dealer is notified on another form 
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and asked to acknowledge receipt 
of the matter on a form postcard ; 
the salesman for the territory is 
notified on a third form; a fourth 
form records the shipment for 
our files. The forms are so de- 
signed that all may be prepared 
at one writing on the typewriter. 
Our salesmen used to keep track 
of our credit data on customers. 
This has been taken entirely out 
of their hands. A customer index 
file, kept by one of the office 
force and strictly up to date in 
its information, now does the 
work much more satisfactorily. 
A system of checking goods 
going out of the shipping rooms 
was inaugurated which speeds up 
shipments and cuts down the 
chances for mistakes. Close co- 
operation between sales offices and 
shipping rooms was established. 
All of these innovations are 
small, in a way, and perhaps not 
very new. But it is not the idea 
itself so much as the way in 
which our office people have 
worked it out. Instead of look- 
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ing upon office duties as mere 
routine, they have gained a new 
attitude. The question that now 
prompts all work is: “How will 
this help us to sel! more goods?” 
The result is that the office does 
its utmost to make good all sales- 
men’s promises to customers, to 
co-operate with the salesman in 
pleasing his trade, and to relieve 
the sales force of as much routine 
as possible, so that its whole at- 
tention may be directed at sales. 

The quickest way to do a thing, 
and do it right, is the best way 
just now. Wherever a mechani- 
cal device will speed up work on 
incoming or outgoing orders, 
preparation of forms, sales litera- 
ture and the like, we have put in 
that device. We are now doing 
in an hour work that once took 
a day, and every innovation has 
more than paid for itself in cash 
returns, 

Mechanical devices usually save 
labor and oftentimes are intro- 
duced purely for the purpose of 
reducing the size of the office 
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force. But not so with us. We 
long ago discovered that the big 
difficulty in getting new ideas out 
of employees is the feeling on 
their part that methods which will 
reduce work will automatically 
reduce the number of jobs. That 
is why they do not propose 
changes that are evident and fre- 
quently oppose them when inaugu- 
rated; that is why they are hostile 
to improved equipment and labor- 
saving machines. 


WORK MUST BE PROVIDED FOR EVERY 
MAN 


It is generally understood in 
our establishment that before a 
new plan for saving work is in- 
troduced, the one who conceives 
that plan should figure out an- 
other for profitably employing the 
workers who would be displaced 
by it. Just now one of our man- 
agers has an idea which will save 
us considerable on a certain opera- 
tion. It involves, however, the 
displacing of an experienced man 
by an inexperienced girl. Part 
of the saving will be in the dif- 
ference in wages. But the man- 
ager is not permitted to put his 
plan into effect until he has con- 
ceived another, equally as good, 
which will enable us to keep the 
man at worth-while work. In 
short, he must present two work- 
able, practical plans where ordi- 
narily he would be required to 
think of only one. 

Knowing that better methods 
will not mean less jobs, our em- 
ployees are constantly on the alert 
to discover those methods. Our 
service is constantly being im- 
proved, because it is constantly 
being broadened—we are always 
doing more for the customer, 
never less. Each year we have 
improved the attention and ser- 
vice rendered customers and after 
all attention to the customer is 
what produces business today. 

In another sense, too, we have 
gained by not cutting down our 
office force. When business comes 
back to normal we will have expe- 
rienced, loyal workers in every 
department of our organization, 
and will not be put to the ex- 
pense of hiring and breaking in 
new people. 
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I think it is all a question of 
how one regards the office worker. 
If the management looks upon 
the stenographer and the clerk 
and the bookkeeper as a non- 
producer, simply a machine for 
handling details, the chances are 
they will be non-producers. But 
when everyone in the office is 
given to understand that he is 
expected to produce more than 
mere routine; is expected to con- 
tribute ideas and service that will 
actually add to the income of the 
company and thus justify his job; 
the office force becomes a body 
of producers. 

In conclusion, there is one 
fundamental to good _ business 
which we keep before us at all 
times and that is for Supplee- 
Biddle Hardware Company not to 
become top-heavy with too much 
system. 





Montreal Agency Has New 
Accounts 


B. Gardner & Co., Montreal, have 
placed their advertising account in the 
hands of the Sydney S. Bowman Com- 
pany, also of Montreal. The Gardner 
company is manufacturer of “Bengard” 
clothes for men and “Klothklad” clothes 
for boys. 

Other new accounts of the Bowman 
agency are A. Masson, Limitée, in 
vestment bankers, and N. Cummings, 
wholesale shoes. Both of these adver 
tisers are located in Montreal. 


Leonard Drew with “House 
Beautiful” 


Leonard Drew, recently with Cosmo- 
politan Magazine, New York, has joined 
the advertising staff of House Beautiful 
and Living Age, Boston, as representa- 
tive in New York City and New York. 
State. 


Leaves New Orleans Bank for 
Newspaper 
W. S. Pleasants, who has been man- 
ager of the publicity department of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New 
Orleans, is now handling financial ad- 
vertising for the New Orleans Item. 


Added to California Agency 
Staff 


The Humphreys & Matthews adver- 
tising agency, of Stockton, Cal., has 
added Mervin G. Dunnagan to its staff 
in the capacity of publicity and copy 
writer. 
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ILLING machinery that 
grinds food in China, Hin- 
dustan, Africa, South America 
is made in the Nordyke & Marmon factories in 
Indianapolis. Pharmaceuticals made in the Eli Lilly 
laboratories are sold the world over. Only three 
other cities in the United States manufacture more 
printing than Indianapolis. There are 781 differ- 
ent lines of products made in Indianapolis. This 
diversification of industry has meant a low percent- 
age of unemployment during the past year. This 
means that people have been buying in Indianapolis. 
The figures of the Indianapolis stores show this. 
If your own sales figures are off in Indianapolis, it’s 
because you haven’t gone after the business., 


The Indianapolis News 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 


DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street First National Bank Bldg. - 
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The Oldest Indust 


The modern plant of Berkey and Gay con- 
tains more than 900,000 feet of floor space. 
It furnishes employment for nearly 1,000 
people in the factory proper, offices, and 
sales organization. 


Oct. 

















Berkey and Gay Furniture is known and 
sold the world over. 





VICTOR B. BAER CoO., EDWARD R. FORD CO., SAM LEAVICK, 
47 West 42nd St., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 510 Union Trust Bid 
New ,York City Chicago, TI. Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Furniture Manu 
Periodical Publishiné 
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In TheWorld 


ERKEY AND GAY, furniture manufacturers 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan, are representa- 
tive of the oldest industry known to man- 
kind, The Furniture Industry. 





Their mammoth plant purchases and consumes 
annually in excess of: 


75,000 pounds of glue 
5,975,000 feet of hardwoods 
7,500,000 feet of veneers 
$75,000.00 worth of finishing products, 
varnish, shellac, etc. 
$100,000.00 worth of moss, hair, etc. 
$100,000.00 worth of glass 
$135,000.00 worth of trimmings 


The machinery and other equipment necessary 
for the production of their finished product rep- 
resent an investment of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 

There are 2,401 worth-while manufacturers of furniture 


in the United States who annually produce furniture valued 
in excess of $531,411,526.00. 

The Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan is edited and 
published in the exclusive interest of these manufacturers. 
It blankets the field, reaching 90% of the men who control 
the buying power of this great market. 


We can assist you in your survey 
of this field. Just ask us—You'll 


receive our unbiased opinions. 


facturer and Artisan 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 


What Service Is More 
Valuable to Investors? 


In the great Milwaukee-Wisconsin territory 
one newspaper—and only one—The Journal, 
offers this complete, costly financial service. 








All the tables of the day’s actions in New 
York stock, bond and curb sales. Printed 
the same day after noon (instead of the next 
morning as in other newspapers). The 
week’s transactions are available in The 
Sunday Journal 24 hours earlier than in 
other papers circulated in Wisconsin. 


The opinions of such authorities as Stuart 
P. West, C. B. Evans, S. S. Fontaine, Richard 
Spillane and others on business, finance and 
investment. 


The Investors Guide advice is read daily by 
hundreds of thousands of people—including 
everyone from the $50 to $50,000 investor. 


The Journal will bring your sales mes- 
sage to more Milwaukee and Wisconsin 
investors, than any publication in the 
world. And at one low cost—that’s eco- 
nomical advertising ! 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Sp ial Repr ves 


New York CHicago San Francisco 
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Will the Movies Grasp Their 
Opportunity to Clean House 





Advertisingly ? 


They Can’t Afford to Let a Few Unrepresentative Exhibitors Taint the 
Whole Industry 


By C. B. Larrabee 


‘6 A RACY story of a man who 

had too many sweethearts 
—an uncontrollable passion for 
each, and the price he paid to 
travel ‘The Crimson Path.’” 

“The most beautifully 
woman in pictures.” 

“A flaming story of a languor- 
ous isle, alluring in its beauty and 
warm with the beat of hungry 
human hearts.” 

“A photoplay for broad-minded 
people only.” 

Four quotations! Just four, 
taken from a number of recent 
advertisements of motion-picture 
exhibitors. 

What is their appeal? What 
can the man or woman who reads 


formed 


them expect from the pictures 
they advertise? Did the exhibitors 
who wrote them and had them 


printed intend that they should ap- 
peal to any but the baser, the pru- 
rient side of human nature? 
Word by word, perhaps, they 
are not deliberately bad. But in 
them is the substratum of clever, 
subtle suggestiveness which means 
but one thing, is intended to con- 
vey but one impression—salacious- 
ness. Whether or not the pictures 
advertised were salacious, the ex- 
hibitors intended that prospective 
spectators should believe them so. 
Such advertising is working an 
infinite amount of harm to one 
of America’s biggest industries. 
It is giving the man in the street 
the wrong impression of the busi- 
ness as a whole; is giving the so- 
called reformers just the chance 
they are looking for to get mate- 
rial on which to base their at- 
tacks on motion pictures. Such 
advertising should be stamped out 
—not only for the benefit of a 
great industry, but also for the 
good of the mediums that carry 


it and of the readers who find it 
thrust before their eyes. 

For a moment consider the his- 
tory of the motion-picture busi- 
ness. Not so many years ago a 
motion picture was a curiosity, 
sandwiched in between the Danc- 
ing Nellies and the Moscolini 
srothers on the average vaude- 
ville programme. A few men of 
vision saw that this toy had a 
future; that it fulfilled a want by 
giving a great mass of people en- 
tertainment and instruction of the 
highest order at prices which 
would make it possible for them 
to enjoy good entertainment at a 
moderate cost. And then almost 
overnight the business grew until 
it surpassed in magnitude any- 
thing of which its early exponents 
had ever dreamed. 


IMPORTANT AN INDUSTRY TO 
THE DEFENSIVE 


TOO 
REMAIN ON 


Today the motion-picture indus- 
try is represented by millions of 
dollars invested in producing com- 
panies and theatres. Every year 
millions of spectators pass in and 
out of motion-picture theatres all 
over the country. It is a gigantic 
industry, which spends millions in 
advertising and uses about every 
possible medium in almost every 
city and town in the United States. 

And yet—every day this indus- 
try finds itself forced to defend 
itself against the attacks of those 
who point to it as morally rotten. 

There are in the United States 
about 20,000 motion-picture the- 
atres, grading from the largest in 
our greater cities to converted 
stores in small hamlets. Each one 
of these theatres is in reality only 
a retail store purveying to a given 
amount of consumers a certain 
number of feet of a commodity, 
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so many units of entertainment. 
Each theatre owner or exhibitor 
is only a retailer. He advertises 
as does any other retailer, and the 
producing companies furnish him 
with all sorts of dealer-help ma- 
terial—from mats and electros to 
lobby displays and posters. And 
apparently the producing compa- 
nies exercise no more control over 
his advertising than the manufac- 
turer of hardware does over that 
of the individual hardware dealer. 

The motion-picture business is 
the show business—just as truly 

s “Deburau” or Ringling’s circus 
is the show business. In its early 
days it attracted to it a number 
of gentlemen whose code of eth- 
ics was learned in the shadow of 
a side-show, who received their 
mathematical education in short- 
changing unsuspecting peasants 
who had come twenty miles to see 
the clowns. These individuals 
brought with them all the “ho- 
kum” that had been imbedded in- 
side their retreating foreheads 
and began to apply it to motion 
pictures. Most of them have 
fallen beside the way. The busi- 
ness was too big for them. When 
they had to count over one hun- 
dred the task became too great, 
and they failed. But a lot of the 
“hokum” still clings. Some of the 
old ethics still exist. 

This condition is not general. 
If it were, motion pictures today 
would have wiped themselves off 
the map. But with some exhib- 
itors—and some producers, too— 
it is not a question of how much 
to give the people for their money, 
but of how much money you can 
get the people for and get away 
with it. To them it is still the 
show business—and the show 
business means but one thing— 
get it while the getting is good 
and don’t worry too hard about 
methods. 

Some of the biggest producing 
companies hate this thing just 
as wholeheartedly as do right- 
thinking men and women who 
have no interest in the industry 
save as it entertains them. And 
yet some of these same companies 
find it necessary—or think they do 
—to change the names of pictures 
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so that they will have a greater— 
shall we say it quietly ?—sex 
appeal. 

For instance, the German films 
“Dubarry,” “Anne Boleyn,” “Dan- 
ton” have been changed to “Pas- 
sion,” “Deception” and “For the 
Love of One Woman.” Perhaps 
the German names did not have 
the required “pep.’ But the 
American names show a tendency 
to pander to a certain questionable 
taste. 

The other day I was talking to 
an official of one of the biggest 
producing companies. 

“Why do you want to take this 
up?” he asked. “Most pictures 
are clean. Ours are. And we see 
to it that our exhibitors keep their 
advertising as clean as the pic- 
tures. Here, look at this adver- 
tising.” 

He pushed toward me a pile of 
proofs, exhibitors’ advertisements 
of the company’s pictures, col- 
lected in over a hundred towns 
from coast to coast. They were 
just as clean as any advertise- 
ments to be found in the best 
newspapers. He then went on to 
tell me how his company had 
taken the license away from one 
exhibitor in the Middle West be- 
cause the exhibitor had taken 
small clay figures and reproduced 
them in his advertisements so as 
to give the impression that they 
were naked men and women. He 
showed me a poster which had 
been pronounced by the Metro- 
politan Museum as one of the 
most artistic posters displayed 
during the present year. 

“There,” he added conclusively, 
“there is the evidence. Now a 
few exhibitors who advertise sala- 
ciously cannot overcome the good- 
will of this advertising. Nor can 
they bring discredit on our busi- 
ness any more than a defaulting 
banker can bring discredit to the 
banking business. There is pre- 
cious little rotten advertising, and 
what little there is won’t hurt.” 

He was a conscientious official 
of a big company and he believed 
every word that he said. 

Yet just that morning I had 
read in a newspaper an indignant 
letter from a reader who con- 
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_ “Tt rained duck soup 
and he was there 
with a bucket” 


Cappy Ricks’ famous expression 
tells the story of many business successes dur- 
ing the war period. 

More recently it has been a differ- 
ent proposition. Real business brains have 
been needed as never before. 

But when a man has problems he 
wants help—and that is where the business 
paper comes in. 

Never has American industry had 
so many questions to be answered, and never 
have the business papers had more or better 
service forthcoming to meet the need. 

American industry is pulling 
through, never fear, and a lot of fighting, effi- 
cient, honest-to-goodness business men are be- 
ing produced in the process. 

The men who are doing the pulling 
are the men who are reading, questioning, 
thinking, working. Ever with them, of them 
and among them are the men who produce 


The Eleven McGraw-Hill 
Engineering Publications 


* Coal Age Electrical World Electrical Merchandising Power 
American Machinist Ingenieria Internacional Electric Railway Journal 
Engineering and Mining Journal Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
Journal of Electricity and Western Industry Engineering News-Record 


McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 








Member of Associated Business Papers, Inc, 
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demned the business as a whole 
because he had seen one salacious 


film advertised. His condemna- 
tion was sweeping—on _ the 
strength of one picture. One 


exhibitor out of 20,000 had shown 
the picture—and in one city had 
appeared a letter which did the in- 
dustry damage not easily repaired. 

Oh, it is easy enough to min- 
imize the wrong done by one 
exhibitor. But after all, 20,000 is 
not a large number, and the ad- 
vertising of one exhibitor reaches 
a whole lot of people. 

Another thing this official did 
not recognize was that the motion- 
picture business, whether or not 
it likes the idea, is on trial. It is 
new, lusty, and a trifle blatant. 
People aren’t used to it even yet 
—and they’ve got to be shown that 
it is good. Every salacious ad- 
vertisement is a proof to the man 
in the street whose mental proc- 
esses are comparatively simple 
that the business is bad. And so 
as long as the business is on trial 
a few rotten advertisements can 
work a lot of harm. 

For instance, I have before me 
an advertisement of a _ picture 
that features a famous (take 
the exhibitor’s word for it) art- 
ists’ model. The main feature of 
this advertisement is a picture of 
that widely-known lady, seem- 
ingly attired in nothing but shad- 
ows and a coarse engraving 
screen. On another page of the 
paper is an account of the touch- 
ing scene in a courtroom when 
the same young lady was ac- 
quitted of the charge of immoral 
posing. She even shook hands 
with the jurymen and gave out 
the surprising information that 
she was a church member and 
would not give up her profession 
for anything. In the course of 
this little article the reporter man- 
aged to mention her name, the 
name of her manager and the 
name of the theatre where she 
was appearing personally. A fine 
repudiation of the charges, to be 
sure. But in reality article and 
advertisement were an invitation 
to the people of that city to come 
to a certain theatre and see just 
how far a young woman could go 
without being immoral. This in 
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a city of over a million and re 
ported in a newspaper with a wide 
circulation. 

An influence like that cannot be 
minimized. . Consider for a min- 
ute how many mothers and 
fathers read the article; saw the 
advertisement. 

There are just two ways of 
killing this evil—from the inside 
and the outside. 

It is to the interest of the pro- 
ducers themselves to kill it from 
the inside. But apparently their 
efforts have been none too suc- 
cessful. They minimize the dan- 
ger. They either can’t or won't 
see the wrong. Companies that 
are just as clean and just as repu- 
table as any in any business are 
letting a few unscrupulous ex- 
hibitors and producers bring ill- 
repute to their industry. This is 
a condition that is unfortunate 
for everybody but the man who is 
putting out salacious advertising. 

The other way to kill this is 
to scotch it at its source. If the 
exhibitor cannot print or post his 
advertisement he won’t write it. 
It is up to the mediums themselves 
to stop salacious moving-picture 
advertisements. 

Every newspaper man and every 
head of an advertising concern 
who has the good of his business 
and the good of his community in 


mind should and must _ refuse 
such advertising. In many cases 
these men do not realize what 
they are making possible. It 


should be called to their attention. 
They should investigate it—and 
see for themselves what they are 
doing. 

There has been too much care- 


lessness, too much leniency all 
around, too much passing the 
buck. 

The mediums that are respon- 


sible for this advertising appear- 
ing can stop it. They will when 
they realize that it is affecting 
their business. 

Any man who is a good citizen 
and a good business man should 
be able to see the outlines of the 


edifice before he finds himself 
buried under it. 
The evil can be stopped. If the 


producers carft do it themselves— 
it is 


up to the mediums. 
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Copyright, 1921. American Aircraft, Inc. 


THE BALTIMORE SUN 
Is Delivered Into 


Homes Like These 


in the Lake Ashburton section of Baltimore. The photo- 
graph shows an airplane view of portions of two exclusive 
Sun Routes whose carriers deliver the Sunpapers to over 
85 per cent. of the homes on their rou es. 

For September, 1921, the average net paid daily circulation of 
THE BALTIMORE SUN (morning and evening) was 216,912—a 
gain of 27,664 over September a year ago. 

@ When you advertise in THE BALTIMORE SUN you buy 


reader interest and reader confidence on a rising market. 




























@ If there is anything you want to know about creating a profitable 
market for your product in Maryland’s big city, write our Service 
Department. 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE 


Morning 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Blidg., New York 





Evening 


GUY 8. OSBORN 
Tribune Bldg., Chica :o 














Baltimoreans Don’t Say “‘Newspaper”’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper”’ 
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The Great Anporter of 
Finished “Goods. 


PiU A eo 

















The South is primarily an agricultural, 
mining, lumber and stock-raising sec- 
tion. 


It produces enormous quantities of raw 
materials, but still depends largely upon 
the North and West for its finished 
products. 


Freight trains come South loaded with 
hardware, farm implements, furniture, 
toilet preparations, soaps, dentifrices, 
trucks, automobiles, candies, beverages \ 
and packaged goods. 


They go back North loaded with cotton, 
fruits, lumber, minerals, naval-stores, etc. 


Is your product securing its share of 
Southern business? If not—‘Sell it* 
South—through Newspapers.” 


The newspapers are the best read of all 
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The Great Exporter 
of Raw aterial 
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publications in the South, and thor- 
oughly blanket both rural and urban 
sections. They offer the advertiser the 


surest, quickest and most economical 
means of selling the prosperous South. 











SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Department 
tising First 


1921. . 


Metropolis, 6 days....... 
Times-Union, 6 days.... 
Sundays... .24,269 


Times-Union, 
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Store 
Nine Months 





INK 





Adver- 


Inches 
61,933 
-21,919 


The Jacksonville department 


stores 


concentrate in The 


Metropolis week days, and 
Times-Union Sundays. (The 
Metropolis has no Sunday 


edition.) 


The Florida Metropolis 


Florida’s Greatest Newspaper 





Telegraph News 


(The Metropolis has more 
news sources for its tele- 
graphic news than any other 
paper in the entire South. 


(The Metropolis has full 
leased wire service of the 
Associated Press, the United 
Press, and the International 
News, and also receives the 


dispatches _ of Universal 


News, Consolidated Press 
and Newspaper Enterprise 
Association, 


(In addition The Metropolis 
has a special International 


news racing and _ sporting 


wire which connects the 
newspaper with the sporting 
centers of this country, 


Canada and Cuba. 


(And The Metropolis also 
maintains a special Wash- 
ington correspondent. 


CL Every day The Metrop- 
100,000 
words of the world’s news. 


olis receives over 


Ci Because of its unexcelled 
wire services The Metropolis 
feels that it can justly claim 
“Florida’s Greatest 
Newspaper.” 


to be 





E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Established 1888 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


New York 


Atlanta 
San Francisco 
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Use—A Fruitful Source of Market- 





ing and Copy Ideas 


The Fourth in a Series of Articles on Digging Out the “Big Idea” 


By an Ex-Copy Chief 


HE president of a certain 

New York advertising agency 
strolled into the copy department 
one morning and found one of 
the copy writers struggling over 
the writing of a farm-paper ad- 
vertisement for a well-known roll 
roofing. At the head of the sheet 
of copy paper over which the man 
was frowning were just three 
words—“Easy to Lay.” 

“How do you know it is easy 
to lay?” asked the president with 
a smile, “Did you ever lay any?” 

The copy writer looked up, 
floundered for a minute, and then 
admitted with a grin he never had 
laid any, and that all he knew 
about this roofing he had learned 
from the advertisements in the 
agency’s files. 

“T thought so,” remarked the 
president, “That’s what [ came in 
here about. They are using this 
roofing to roof a whole row of 
chicken houses on a poultry farm 
out near my place and I want you 
to go out there and spend the 
afternoon watching the men. If 
possible get them to let you help. 
Don’t let on that you know any- 
thing about roofing, but talk with 
them about it. Ask them ques- 
tions about ready roofings in gen- 
eral—how they should be laid, 
what sorts of buildings they are 
best suited for, what they are 
made of, how long they last, how 
they begin to ‘go’ when they do 
start to weather, why they are 
using this particular brand—all 
the questions you can think of to 
ask. And on your way back this 
evening jot down all the ideas and 
information you have acquired.” 

The next morning the president 
stepped into the copy department 
about ten-thirty and found a very 
busy copy writer with five pieces 
of farm-paper copy written and a 
sixth almost finished. 

“Oh, I got more ideas than I 
can use in six months,” enthused 


the copy writer before the presi- 
dent had time to ask a question. 
“We've only been _ skimming 
around the edges in our copy.” 
That was two years ago, but to 
this day whenever copy is needed 
for that roofing the requisition 
automatically goes to this one 
man, who “knows more about it 
than any man in the shop and 
writes such darn convincing ads,” 
as one of his fellow copy men 
once expressed it. All because he 
has seen the product used. He 
writes facts and deals in ideas. 
His copy appeals because he 
knows what he is writing about. 
It is undoubtedly true that far 
too much copy is written and too 
many marketing campaigns are 
planned by men and women who 
are working with merely an aca- 
demic knowledge of how the par- 
ticular product or machine or 
commodity—or whatever it is they 
are advertising — is used. Yet 
actual use is one of the most ef- 
fective developers of copy angles 
and basic marketing ideas. 
Perhaps it should be admitted, 
also, that use is a great disillu- 
sioner. There are some men who 
hesitate to use the commodity or 
product they are advertising or 
selling because of this very fact; 
it spoils some of their pet argu- 
ments and copy claims. 
IS FORTIFIED BY KNOWLEDGE 
OF USES 


COPY 


It is the present writer’s strong 
conviction that this is an added 
argument for, rather than an ar- 
gument against, use. For if the 
copy claims and arguments are 
not based on fact, they are after 
all only copy claims and argu- 
ments; they may make the first 
sale, but they will eventually mili- 
tate against the product’s success 
if persisted in. 

But the important point is, that 
if the claims that have been made 
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in an idealized conception of the 
product are not based on fact or 
performance, the soorfer that is 
found out the better, for the 
sooner the searcher will start out 
to find what there really is about 
the product or its performance 
that can be used as the “big idea” 
upon which to base its marketing 
plan, or upon which to build some 
particular advertisement or sales 
solicitation. 

Often the preliminary study of 
a product will develop a list of 
general claims which, when strung 
together, sound very impressive to 
the man who compiles the list or 
who makes the product, and which 
would sound impressive to the 
consumer and the retailer also 
were it not for the very simple 
fact that most competing products 
claim the same list of general 
benefits or advantages! 

This leads inevitably to the con- 
clusion, too seldom appreciated by 
advertising men, that a list of 
general claims is almost never as 
effective in selling a given product 
as some outstanding quality or 
characteristic about the product 
that cannot be, or at least has not 
been, appropriated or fully ex- 
ploited by the producers of com- 
peting products. 

If you were to start out on a 
selling trip with a skilful sales- 
man who was taking out a new 
line for the first trip you would 
see this demonstrated. You would 
find that for the first few days 
the salesman would flounder more 
or less in his selling, using the 
line of selling arguments. the 
house gave him. But after the 
first ten or twenty calls—or per- 
haps even sooner—you would find 
him dropping most of the line of 
selling arguments furnished by 
the house and hammering on some 
one outstanding feature of the 
product or its use or its market- 
ability or its price or the terms 
on which it is sold. 

Wherever he went he would 
hammer on that one idea or fact 
or feature, and his order book 
would begin to fill up. What 
would have happened is that he 
would have found the “big idea” 
that would sell that product to 
retailers most readily. 
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Obviously, that idea would have 
to be one that was demonstrable 
to the retailer, and to be demon- 
strable it would have to be a fact, 
not merelya claim (if that product 
was ever to be sold in that terri- 
tory again!). All of which proves 
that the sooner the advertiser dis- 
illusions himself on the copy 
claims about any product, and 
finds out the true facts, the better 
off he is likely to be. And there 
is no better or quicker method of 
doing this than by actually using 
the product, or if that is impos- 
sible, watching it used. 

The salesman can afford to 
start out with a list of general 
claims because as rapidly as he 
finds which ideas are not impor- 
tant, except perhaps as background 
facts, he can drop them, or at 
least put the soft-pedal on them, 
until he narrows down to the “big 
idea” that makes sales. This may 
take him a few days or weeks and 
cost a few dollars or a hundred 
dollars. When it comes to adver- 
tising this is too expensive. The 
advertiser cannot afford to do this 
because he is investing too many 
hundreds or thousands, or even 
hundreds of thousands, of dollars 
in each piece of copy. He should 
know what the “big idea” is that 
will sell his product more surely 
than any other before he goes 
ahead. If he cannot find this idea 
in his own office by analyzing the 
product itself, or by the question 
method of analyzing the consum- 
er’s use of and attitude toward 
the particular class of products to 
which his belongs, the use method 
may develop it for him. 


WHAT MAKES ONE PRODUCT SELL 
BETTER THAN ANOTHER: 


Consider two packages of wash- 
ing powder, two fountain pens, 
two mowing machines, two cans 
of paint, two automobile tires, 
two gas ranges, two packages of 
carbon paper, two of almost any- 
thing of competing makes, side by 
side. While looks may have some- 
thing to do with salability, as is 
the case with table silver, for in- 
stance, when it comes to digging 
out an idea with which to market 
the average product it will gener- 
ally turn out to be something 
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How to Advertise 
Efficiently and Economically 
in Minneapolis 


Use The Tribune’s class and mass circulation, 
118,675 daily, 147,470 Sunday. 

The Tribune has 74,465 net paid circulation 
daily in Minneapolis. 

There are 72,000 English reading homes in 
Minneapolis. 

You get the ONLY morning paper reaching 
all the better homes. 

You get the popular evening paper, reaching 
the great middle classes. 

You get The Sunday Tribune with 39,000 
more net paid than any other Minneapolis 
Sunday, newspaper. . 

You get BOTH The Morning Tribune and 
The Evening Tribune for one charge—22 cents 
a line. 

You get The Sunday Tribune for the same 
low cost. 

You get a total daily net paid city and country 
circulation of 118,675—a total Sunday of 147,470. 

The Tribune gives you complete coverage 
—class and mass—daily and Sunday on a most 
efficient and economical basis of cost. Our spe- 
cial representative will be glad to give you com- 
plete information. Write for our data book. 


Use The Tribune 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN, Inc. 
Times Building Tribune Building 
New York City Chicago 
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. 
developed by use that will count 
most. 

Using a given product or com- 
modity, not merely once or twice 
in an experimental way, but re- 
peatedly or continuously, will re- 
veal its strong points and its 
shortcomings. That it has short- 
comings may be taken for granted ; 
practically all products and com- 
modities have, and they might as 
well be known, for sometimes 
they can be overcome or turned 
to advantage. 

As for its strong points, some- 
times some one of them is pow- 
erful enough to single out as the 
marketing idea; sometimes all of 
them together combine to create 
a mass-idea or a personality-idea 
that sings out as the “big idea.” 

The fact that Hawaiian Pine- 
apple is “Picked Ripe” is a good 
example of the former; the Bar- 
rett Specification Roof Twenty- 
Year Guarantee is an excellent 
example of the latter. The first 
is a single quality which differ- 
entiates canned Hawaiian Pine- 
apple from all other pineapples, 
giving it its tender fibre and its 
ripe lusciousness, which use (eat- 
ing) establishes as the big differ- 
ence; the other is the sum total 
of certain roofing ingredients 
combined and applied in a pre- 
scribed way which use over a 
period of, years has demonstrated 
as being capable of outliving a 
twenty-year guarantee. 

Sometimes use will develop a 
group of two or more features 
that unite to form a “big idea,” as 
for instance the Hoover vacuum 
cleaner advertising slogan — “It 
Beats—as it Sweeps—as it Cleans.” 
Or the Rexall Orderlies’ adver- 
tising idea, “They work naturally 
and form no habit.” Or _ the 
Franklin Automobile Company’s 
recently featured “national aver- 
ages” for the Franklin: 





20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
50% slower yearly depreciation. 


Use features can sometimes be 
determined scientifically or mathe- 
matically or logically, as in the 
case of the Franklin figures, but 
generally the most effective way 
to get at them is by actually using 
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the product, or at least by going 
where you can see it and study 
it in use, as is necessary in the 
case of some types of machinery, 
building materials, chemicals, tex- 
tiles, ete. 

When dealing with any product 
or commodity that you can use 
yourself, if it is a marketing idea 
you are looking for, use _ that 
product or commodity until you 
know all its workings and whims, 
Watch it work; watch its reac- 
tions; watch its weaknesses. Try 
it for the things it is supposed to 
be used for, and then see what 
other uses you can develop. One 
of the most successful cleaning 
preparations on the market owes 


a considerable part of its sales 
volume today to the fact that, 
while it was originally featured 


for cleaning windows and mirrors, 
those who had its marketing in 
hand kept trying it out around 
their homes for cleaning new 
classes of things and then featur- 
ing these new uses in the adver- 
tising, until now it is used very 
generally for cleaning tile, bath- 
tubs, aluminum cooking utensils, 
white and a dozen other 
things. Use developed new uses, 
and the new uses developed fresh 
angles for advertisements, and 
the advertising developed sales 
volume. 


shoes, 


GULDEN SAW THE NEED OF DEVELOP- 

ING NEW USES 

The article by Frank Gulden, 
head of the Gulden Mustard busi- 
ness, ina recent issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, offers another example of 
the importance of studying the 
uses to which a product can be 
put, and of the possibility of find- 
ing a big marketing idea concealed 
in those uses. In the case of the 
Gulden business that “big idea” 
was advertising mustard out of its 
old class and into the sauce and 
condiment class, thereby greatly 
widening its sales possibilities. 
The advertising application of the 
condiment idea is the showing of 
Gulden’s Mustard used on a va- 
riety of products—cheese, salads, 
fish, etc., which are not ordinarily 
thought of as requiring mustard. 

Using products is one of the 
most effectual methods of devel- 
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Don’t Doubt Him, 
But— 


When anyone tells you 
that you can “cover” the 
Chicago market with one 
newspaper, send for a rep- 
resentative of the Chicago 


Evening American. 


He will tell you that it 
can’t be done and show 











you why. 
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Circulation for September, 1921, 413,845 
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Trade News Centers 


we “cover” 





ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
Mobile 
Montgomery 
Huntsville 

ARIZONA 
Phoenix 

Tucson 

ARKANSAS 
Little Rock 
Fort Smith 

Texarkana 

CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles 

San Francisco 

Oakland 

San Diego 

Sacramento 
COLORADO 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Colorado Springs 


CONNECTICUT 
New Haven 
Br.dgeport 
Hartford 
Waterbury 
New Britain 
Meriden 
Norwalk 
New London 
Danbury 
Rockville 

DELAWARE 
Wilmington 
Dover 

DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA 
Washington 

FLORIDA 
Jacksonville 
Tampa 
Miami 
St. Augustine 
Tallahassee 

GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
Savannah 
Augusta 
Mecon 
Columbus 

IDAHO 
Boise 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Peoria 
Rockford 
Springfield 
Rock Island 
Quincy 

INDIANA 
Indianapolis 
Fort Wayne 
Evansville 
Terre Haute 
Marion 
Salem 
French Lick Springs 

IOWA 
Des Moines 
Sioux City 
Davenport 
Cedar Rapids 
Pubuque 
Council Bluffs 
Waterloo 

KANSAS 
Wichita 


Topeka 
Hutchinsen 
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KENTUCKY 
Louisville 
Lexington 

LOUISIANA 
New Orleans 
Shreveport 

MAINE 
Portland 
Lewiston 
Bangor 
Augusta 

MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Hagerstown 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Worcester 
Springfield 

New Bedford 
Fall River 
Lowell 
Lawrence 


Pittsfield 
North Adams 
Webster 
Winchendon 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
Grand Rapids 
Flint 
Saginaw 
Lansing 
Jackson 
Traverse City 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Duluth 





correspondem 
R thoroughly trained to 
~ sense trade news of 


importance and 
authorized to telegraph 








phone, cable, wireles 6% 


write significant trade 
items while they are 
live news —are 


located in these 


Ti] 4.4) Places— 





MISSISSIPPI MONTANA NEW JERSEY 
Jackson Helena Newark 
Natchez NEBRASKA Paterson 

MISSOURI Omaha Trenton 
St. Louis Lincoln Passaic 
Kansas City NEVADA Atlantic City 
St. Joseph Carson City Asbury Park 
Springfield NEW HAMPSHIRE MEXICO 
Joplin Manchester NEW 
Jefferson City Concord Albuquerque 


NEWS SCOPE 


Clothing, Woolens and Worsteds, 
Cotton, 
Converted Materials, 
Service, 
Credit News, 


Goods, 
Goods, 
Daily Retail 


Silk, 


We “cover” every Textile-Apparel Topk 


Cotton 
Yarns, Gray 
Knit Goods, 
Labor and Capital, 
Fashions. 


Wool, 


CAN. 
Mo 
To 
Wi 
Ot 
Va 


|: 








FAIRCHILD 


DAILY NEWS 
RECORD 
MEMBER OF A. B. C. 


Combined Circulatic 


CHICAGO 
PAREL Oorerts 
MEMBER OF A. B. C. 
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NEWS WORK FOR YOU 
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-W MEXICO 
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» Cotten 
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of importance within twenty-four hours 











CANADA White Sulphur WEST VIRGINIA SOUTH DAKOTA 
Montreal Springs Wheeling Sioux Falls 
Toronto . Aberdeen 

he WISCONSIN Huntington Pierre 
Weenipes Yharleston 
Ottawa Milwaukee Gone TENNESSEE 
Vancouver Madison Clarksburg Memphis 
Banff, Alberta Appleton Parkersburg Nashville 
Knoxville 
Chattanooga 
NEWS SCOPE TEXAS 
San Antonio 

Failures and Court Proceedings, Financial Dales 

News, Fur News, Dyestuff News, Foreign Fort Worth 

Trade, National Legislation, Textile Mill El Paso 


Galveston 
Wichita Falls 
Beaumont 
Austin 


News, Arrival of Buyers, Association News, 
Market Situations, Merchandising Methods, 
Selling Ideas. 


AH 
Salt Lake City 
VERMONT 





Burlington 





Rutland 
Bennington 
Brattleboro 










) APs TRADE Norfolk 
ec, | WOMEN'S WEAR MEN'S WEAR prRecT- — koanoke 
*®“ 7 MEMBER OF A. B. C. MEMBER OF A. B.C. QRTES Tonnies teste 
e Lynchburg 
‘ WASHINGTON 
toMover 50,000 — 
- ? Spokane 
Tacoma 




















Trade News Centers 


we “cover” 


NEW YORK 
New York City 





Troy 
Amsterdam 
Poughkeepsie 
Jamestown 
Cohoes 
Gloversville 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Winston Salem 
Charlotte 
Wilmington 
Asheville 
Raleigh 
Greensboro 
Tarboro 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo 
Bismarck 
OHIO 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Toledo 
Columbus 
Akron 
Dayton 
Youngstown 
Oanton 
Springfield 
Loran 
Sandusky 
Piqua 
East Liverpool 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
OREGON 
Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Scranton 
Reading 
Erie 
Harrisburg 
Allentown 
Wilkes-Barre 
Altoona 
Williamsport 
Norristown 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 
Woonsocket 
Pawtucket 
Newport 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 
Columbia 
Greenville 
Spartanburg 
Chester 





FOREIGN 


Austria, Vienna 
Australia, Mel- 
bourne 
Belgium, Antwerp 
Bermuda 
China, Shanghai 
Cuba, Havana 
France, Paris 
England, Bradford, 
Manchester, Lon- 
don, Belfast 
Germany, Berlin 
P.1., Manila 
South America, 
Buencs Aires 
Switzerland, Zurich 
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s 
oping angles for individual adver- 
tisements, as well as basic market- 
ing ideas. A case in point is the 
experience of an _ advertising 
agency man who took home a can 
of varnish of a brand that his 
agency advertised to try it for 
himself. .He varnished everything 
in sight around the house and the 
next morning he came in with a 
fine angle for a varnish adver- 
tisement—what one man did with 
a can of this varnish, to be illus- 
trated with half a dozen little 
pictures showing the uses to which 
he had put the varnish. That ad- 
vertisement was run in every pub- 
lication on the list and it proved 
unusually appealing. It was one 
of those advertisements that reg- 
isters very strongly with the 
householder by suggesting various 
types of things to varnish, and by 
suggesting also that one can of 
varnish will serve for several odd 
varnishing jobs. It applied one 
man’s use-experience to the read- 
ers’ varnish problems in a way 
that drew the reader into the pic- 
ture. 

Another big advantage of the 
use method of studying a product 
is that you get an unshakeable 
confidence in the things the prod- 
uct or appliance will do. It is all 
very well to take some one else’s 
word that a product will work a 
certain way, or have a certain 
reaction; it is better to know for 
yourself by using it yourself. You 
can then write with an authority 
and conviction that somehow reg- 
isters on the reader; furthermore, 
you can tell the reader or listener 
just how to use the product, which 
is often far more important than 
advertising men realize. The only 
thing that stands in the way of a 
larger use of many products by 
the general public is the ignorance 
of consumers as to how easy its 
use or application is. Just saying, 
“Easy to use,” or, “A child can 
do it,” is not enough; people must 
be made to feel and see that it is 
easy. And they must be shown 
how. And only by actually using 
a product or device can the ad- 
vertising man or woman really 
know, and be in a position so to 
impart that knowledge that it will 
register. 
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If actual use develops that the 
product or device is not easy to 
use, that had better be known s0 
that some more effectual appeal 
can occupy the space being used 
to make that point. 

And now for one of 


the most 
important effects of the “use” 
method of approaching a market- 
ing problem or of discovering an 
angle for an advertisement or 
booklet : use develops those specific 
facts, specific methods, specific fig- 
ures, specific results, that are so 
noticeable in the run of advertis- 
ing by their absence! Try this 
experiment: take any copy of any 
publication and go through its ad- 
vertising section and read every 
advertisement and ask yourself 
after you have finished reading 
each: “Did the man (or woman) 
who wrote this advertisement ever 
use this product?” You will be 
surprised and perhaps just a bit 
amused—unless with you it takes 
the form of being bored—as you 
make your way toward the rear 
cover. You will find yourself 
wallowing in a sea of generalities, 
with here and there a refreshing 
little island of facts and figures 
and ideas that will bring a smile 
of pleasure and a sense of convic- 
tion. 

If you have 
on your own 
too! 

No matter how long a product 
has been advertised and sold, it is 
never too late to improve its basic 
marketing idea, if the one being 
used seems to fall short; nor is 
it ever too late to develop better 
angle-ideas for individual adver- 
tisements. And the use method of 
approaching the problem is here 
recommended, not as the only one, 
but as one that is nearly always 
fertile of valuable ideas, and fre- 
— as a producer of the “big 
1dea, 


try it 
copy, 


the nerve, 
advertising 


Ezra B. Eddy Opens Own 
Offices 


_ Ezra B. Eddy, formerly sales promo 
tion manager of the P. F. Collier & Son 
Company, and more recently with the 

<. McCann Company, has opened 
offices in New York, where he will act 
in an advisory capacity on national ‘ad 
vertising accounts. 
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Pocketbook Interest 
and the Road to success 














Pocketbook interest is the sales- 
lever of the world. In most cases 
it is moved by the eye flashing 
acceptance to the mind. Buying 
is largely visual. It is made 
natural and easy by attractive, 
forceful labels and packages. 
But they must be correct in de- 
sign and made luminous by colors 
rightly chosen for the purpose. 


We make beautiful, forceful 
labels and folding boxes for every 
kind of merchandise. They are 
done in the proper color scheme 
for any given purpose. They in- 
vite ownership of goods and they 
tell a picture story of quality, be- 
cause they are conceived and 
printed with selling success and 
eash transactions over the coun- 
ter, fully in mind. 











’ This is Color-Printing Head- 
quarters. In color inserts for the 
finest catalogs, we show merchan- 
dise with graphic exactness. And 
we design and execute delightful 
covers for magazines and cata- 
logs—so say our friends. Our 
equipment for this work is com- 
plete, modern and reinforced by 
most competent craftsmanship, 
knowledge and watchfulness. 
Vigilance commands dispatch. 


For many advertisers, we create 
ideas for window trims, cutouts, 
hangers and posters, individual, 
powerful and appropriate. We 
reproduce textiles so acturately 
that fabric and print are accepted 
as one. One plant alone uses 
1,000,000 pounds of ink ground 
on the premises—and 23,000,000 
pounds of paper and cardboard. 




















Pocketbook interest is the sales- 
lever of the world. In most cases 
it is moved by the eye flashing 
acceptance to the mind. Buying 
is largely visual. It is made 
natural and easy by attractive, 
forceful labels and packages. 
But they must be correct in de- 
sign and made luminous by colors 
rightly chosen for the purpose. 


We make beautiful, forceful 
labels and folding boxes for every 
kind of merchandise. They are 
done in the proper color scheme 
for any given purpose. They in- 
vite ownership of goods and they 
tell a picture story of quality, be- 
cause they are conceived and 
printed with selling success and 
cash transactions over the coun- 
ter, fully in mind. 


























This is Color-Printing Head- 
quarters. In color inserts for the 
finest catalogs, we show merchan- 
dise with graphic exactness. And 
we design and execute delightful 
covers for magazines and cata- 
logs—so say our friends. Our 
equipment for this work is com- 
plete, modern and reinforced by 
most competent craftsmanship, 
knowledge and watchfulness. 
Vigilance commands dispatch. 


For many advertisers, we create 
ideas for window trims, cutouts, 
hangers and posters, individual, 
powerful and appropriate. We 
reproduce textiles so acturately 
that fabric and print are accepted 
as one. One plant alone uses 
1,000,000 pounds of ink ground 
on the premises—and 23,000,000 
pounds of paper and cardboard. 





We print, too, calendars of 
characteristic charm, for particu- 
lar buyers. Any of these pieces 
looks as if the entire care and 
interest of our organization were 
concentrated on it alone. _. Here 
is magnitude in printing—with 
full appreciation of small orders 
as well. They have always been 
the seed for business growth and 
meet cordial welcome here. 


Our trade-mark bureau, with- 
out charge, creates trade-names 
and devises trade-marks, searches 
titles to existing ones. In this de- 
partment are filed 730,000 such 
devices, registered and unregis- 
tered. So at a great saving of 
money and time, and probably 
avoiding costly litigation, by com- 
parison we quickly establish 
whether or not a design is en- 
titled to registration. 





The United States Printing 
and Lithograph Company 


Cincinnati, Baltimore, Brooklyn 














Advertising to Raise the Standards 
of an Industry 


How the American Malleable Castings Association Uses Advertising 
for a Fundamental Purpose 


By John P. Wilder 


commenting upon the big job 
that advertising has ahead of 
it in connection with the cam- 
paign to eliminate industrial waste 
recently inaugurated by the De- 
partment of Commerce, PRINTERS’ 
Ink said: “All those who are in- 
terested in the development of 
advertising as a business force 
should clearly grasp the fact that 
the real object of advertising is 
something more fundamental and 
more permanent than a mere tem- 
porary influx of sales.” 

That such objects are not vis- 
ionary, but intensely practical, has 
been proved repeatedly by con- 
cerns that have used advertising 
to help in the simplification of 
styles and processes, to cut out 
the seasonal periods of overtime 
alternated with unemployment, 
and in many other directions to 
effect changes which are funda- 
mental and permanent while mak- 
ing sales incidentally at the same 
time. A splendid example of the 
sort, for which the records are 
now available, is that of the 
American Malleable Castings As- 
sociation, whose use of advertis- 
ing to help raise the standards of 
the industry itself, and at the 
same time to offset a bad reputa- 
tion that the product had begun 


to gain, is worth a detailed ex- 
amination. : 
The story really begins when 


the development of the automo- 
bile industry opened up a vast 
new potential market for castings 
made from malleable iron. The 
railroads were a big market, the 
makers of agricultural machinery 
formed another, but the automo- 
bile gave promise of being bigger 
than either. There was no doubt 
about the glittering opportunities, 
but they were so obvious that they 
led foundrymen all over the coun- 
try to take up the manufacture of 
malleable iron castings, with’ a 
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result that quality was shot to 
pieces, and the reputation of the 
product suffered. 

It seems that the manufacture 
of a good grade of malleable iron 
requires not only a considerable 
equipment of technical knowledge, 
but also a certain period of time 
—seven or eight days of patience 
while the castings are enjoying 
the retirement of the annealing 
ovens. But many of the foun- 
drymen who rushed into the busi- 
ness about the time that Henry 
Ford was going to the mat with 
the Selden patent licensees, had 
neither the requisite technical 
knowledge on the one hand, nor 
the patience on the other. They 
were in the business to make what 
money they could out of it while 
the making was good—which 
would not be very long at the 
rate things were going. Why go 
to the expense of keeping a cast- 
ing in the annealing oven for a 
full week, when it would be as 
readily salable after a day, or 
maybe a few hours? Why, in- 
deed? And as a _ consequence, 
malleable castings began to show 
an uncomfortable percentage of 
failures in service, steel castings 
began to replace them, and a bad 
reputation began to hover around 
the plants that had made honest 
malleables for a generation. As 
not infrequently happens, the 
carelessness and inefficiency of a 
few made the whole industry 
suffer. 


THE BEGINNING OF CERTIFIED 
CASTINGS 


This went on for some little 
time until, about eight years ago, 
the members of the American 
Malleable Castings Association 
established a testing laboratory 
with a consulting engineer in 
charge, and agreed not only to 
submit daily test bars from their 
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. 
but also to 
disclose their processes and shop 
practices for the benefit of the in- 
dustry. At the same time the As- 
sociation inaugurated the practice 
of granting certificates to mem- 
bers whose product was up to cer- 


output for analysis, 
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ONE OF 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
tain standards of quality, and 
whose shop practices were ap- 


proved by the Association. For 
the purpose of checking the lat- 
ter, a corps of inspectors was em- 
ployed who visit the various plants 
at unexpected times, after the 
fashion of bank examiners, and 
who report directly to the As- 
sociation’s consulting engineer. 
Certificates are granted quarterly 
upon the basis of quality as shown 
by the test bars, and shop prac- 
tices as reported by the inspectors. 
The product of members of the 
Association who hold certificates 
is known as “Certified Malleable 
Castings.” 
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All of which represented a very 
important step forward, and as 
we shall see later on, the results 
obtained were impressive, to Say 
the least. But in the meantime 
there was nothing in the world to 
prevent non-members of the As- 
sociation from selling 
malleable castings 
that were malleable 
only in name, and 
there was nothing to 
compel members of 
the Association to 
conform to the stand- 
ards_ established by 
the testing laboratory. 
It was a fine thing to 
hold the Association’s 
certificate, but it was 
of little practical 
value so long as the 
non-certified product 
enjoyed an equal 
salability, if not a 
positive advantage be- 
mie and Cause it could be pro- 
duced at a lower cost. 
This is where the in- 
fluence of advertising 
was brought into play 
with a threefold ef- 
fect: (1) To impress 
buyers with the im- 
portance of certified 
castings, (2) to in- 
duce _ non-certificate 
holding members to 
raise their standards, 
and (3) to keep those 
who already were up 
to standard from slip- 
ping back. 

Full pages are used in the va- 
rious groups of business papers 
that serve the industries using 
large quantities of castings. The 
copy refers directly to some par- 
ticular part which is used in the 
industry in question: brake heads 
in the railroad papers, for ex- 
ample, steering gear housings in 
the automobile papers, and so on. 
The importance of certified mal- 
leables is emphasized in straight- 
forward, dignified fashion, and a 
prominent feature of each adver- 
tisement is the list of certificate 
holders for the quarter. Accom- 
panying the list is this standard 
paragraph : 
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When one newspaper 
can give you twice the 
circulation of themorn- 
ing paper, and nearly 
twice the circulation 
of any other evening 
paper in thesame field, 
space in that newspaper 
is maximum value—the 
value The Journal gives 
you in Minneapolis 
and The Northwest 


THE 


|MINNEAPOLIS 


JOURNAL 


Represented in New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee 
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7 

“Certificate holders listed here 
are manufacturers whose product 
for the quarter indicated has 
regularly met the requirements of 
the Association. In the judgment 
of the Association’s consulting 
engineer, their plant practice is 
such as to produce uniform ma- 


terial of high character and 
integrity.” 
In addition to the business- 


paper advertisements, the list of 


certificate holders for each quar- . 


ter is printed in pamphlet form 
and supplied to members for mail- 
ing to their prospects and cus- 
tomers. The business-paper ad- 
vertisements also are supplied 
to members for display upon their 
foundry bulletin boards, with the 
following paragraph added: 

“The product of this foundry 
for the period ending June 21, 
1921, has been certified by the 
American Malleable Castings As- 
sociation as being of ‘high char- 
acter and integrity.’ Every em- 
ployee of this company is a direct 
factor in maintaining our present 
high rating.” 

I asked Ralph H. Gildart, di- 
rector of publicity for the Asso- 
ciation, if any announcement was 
made of the fact in case a cer- 
tificate holder lost his certificate 
for a period. “No,” he said, “it 
isn’t necessary. He knows it, and 
his employees know it, which is 
enough to assure that he will 
remedy what is wrong in time to 
get his certificate back in three 
months’ time. And as a matter 
of fact we are not interested so 
much in the negative as in the 
positive side of the matter. We 
want to make as many certificate 
holders as we can, and we want 
to keep them there. 

“We are not ‘knocking’ the sale 
of castings that are not certified, 
because some of the Association’s 
members have never yet secured 
certificates, though they are on the 
way to them. What we are try- 
ing to do is to boost the standing 
and the reputation of malleable 
iron castings, and to hasten the 
day when all foundries making 
malleables will be candidates for 
the Association’s certificate.” 

In discussing the results of its 
efforts, the Association does not 
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point to volume of sales, but to 
the steady improvement in quality 
of product as compared with the 


standards established by the 
American Society for Testing 
Materials. _ Indeed, so marked 


was this improvement in quality 
that some time ago the Associa- 
tion voluntarily requested the 
A. S. T. M. to raise the standards 
for tensile strength and elonga- 
tion of malleable iron—the first 
time, it is said, that such a request 
has been made. 

An interesting chart has been 
prepared, showing the average 
tensile strength and elongation of 
casting metal produced by mem- 
bers of the Association over a 
period of three and a half years, 
as shown by the daily test bars 
submitted by each member during 
the period. This is chiefly inter- 
esting to readers of Printers’ 
INK as showing the positive 
effects of the campaign upon new 
members of the Association. 
Each time that any considerable 
number of new members have 
been admitted, the general im- 
provement is checked for a period, 
followed by a resumption of the 
upward curve. 

“The constancy in the average 
values maintained throughout 1919 
and the spring of 1920, with little 
apparent improvement over a pe- 
riod of several months, is readily 
accounted for by the fact that 
during that time twenty-two new 
plants were added to the list of 
test bar contributors. None of 
these had previously profited by 
the research work, and their sub- 
mitted test bars in most cases had 
the effect of lowering the general 
average of the Association until 
after such time as the effect of 
the new influence began to assert 
itself.” 

Now nobody asserts, so far as 
the present writer knows, that 
the advertising is solely respon- 
sible for the results which may be 
summarized as an average in- 
crease in tensile strength from 
49,000 to 53,000 pounds per square 
inch, and in elongation from 10 
per cent to nearly 16 per cent in 
two inches. But it is considered, 
by the Association at least, as an 
indispensable factor. 
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the best, issues in 
Vogue’s whole history 
7 





T= management of any institution that is 
successful is always striving to better its 
product. The more successful the institution, 
the less it is apt to be satisfied, and the keener 
it is to make its best still better. 


This is true of Vogue. 


According to its friends and critics, Vogue has 
achieved in the past ten years not only eminence 
in its field, but absolute supremacy. 


Notwithstanding the level of excellence which 
Vogue has maintained during these ten years of 
endeavor it is my opinion that the first four 
autumn issues of Vogue (beginning with the 
Autumn Fabrics Number dated September first) 
are incomparably the best issues that have 
ever been published by Vogue in its entire 
history. 

If you have these recent issues of Vogue at 
hand, will you turn them over, one after 
another? I would like to have the critical obser- 
vation of advertisers on this judgment of mine. 


19 West 44th Street 
New York City 
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‘ie the US. Senate 
ROBERT BARRY 


represents the 


PUBLIC LEDGER 


News Service 


The Senate now has more power and prestige 
than at any time in history. 


Barry gets ‘‘inside’’ Senate news. He learns 
what happens in the cloakrooms, at conferences 
and across dinner tables. 


Thus he knows far in advance those trends of 
thought that decide how the Senate will vote. 
More than three years ago he correctly predicted 
that a compromise ratification of the League 
Covenant was impossible. And months in 
advance of the Republican Convention—when 
veteran political writers were declaring to the 
contrary—he forecast what the Republican 
platform would say on the League of Nations. 


PUBLIC 


The circulation of the Public Ledger, morn- 
ing and evening, is more than 240,000. 
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THE: SECOND MARKET 


FOR TEXTILES AND MATERIALS 
FOR HOME SEWING 


A recent government survey shows that 96 per cent of 
the farm homes of this country have sewing machines. 
A recent survey of our own shows that the sale of textiles 
in the smaller cities and towns of the country has increased 
enormously during the last year. 

The conclusion is that the manufacturer of textiles, 
notions and all other material for use in home sewing, 
will find his second market in the farm homes of the 
United States. 

THE FARMER’S WIFE reaches every fourth farm 
home in the Central West. The farm woman’s own 
magazine is in our opinion the second best advertising 
medium for manufacturers of notions and textiles. 

We will be glad to give you further information on 
request. 





THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


Western Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
1109 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago, Tl. 


95 Madison Ave 
New York City 
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Business and the Business Press 


Il: The Development of the Specialized Medium Serving a Single Trade 
or Industry 


By Roy W. Johnson 


HE first business paper in the 

United States that has left 
a record which is legible today 
was established in 1795, under the 
name of the New York Prices 
Current. Its lineal descendant, 
the New York Commercial, re- 
cently celebrated its 125th anni- 
versary in the presence of the 
President and the Vice-President 
of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and a brilliant 
gathering of notabilities. It has 
passed through many vicissitudes 
in the course of a century and a 
quarter, but it still performs the 
essential functions of its progeni- 
tor—the publication of the current 
news of the business world. AI- 
though classed today as a news- 
paper rather than a business paper, 
it represented when it was 
founded the first step toward the 
business publication as we know 
it today. Indeed, at its inception 
and for several years afterward, 
it represented all the business 
papers there were. 

Thus the earliest example of a 
business publication is to be found 
in a weekly newspaper, whose edi- 
torial contents consisted chiefly of 
price quotations of staples, ship- 
ping news, and such items as were 
considered innocuous. It is a far 
cry from that to the specialized 
trade or technical publication of 
today, but it was a beginning. As 
shown in the article published last 
week, business journalism could 
hardly exist until the idea of a 
publication devoted to business 
had been grasped, and until it was 
possible to gather information 
upon which discussion could be 
based. The publication of “The 
Wealth of Nations,” together with 
the discussion that followed dur- 
ing the next twenty years, gradu- 
ally introduced the idea that 
business could be subjected to a 
studied analysis, and the_publica- 
tion of the news of business was 


the first breach in the wall of se- 
crecy which had surrounded busi- 
ness operations. 

The specialized publication, serv- 
ing a single trade or industry, is 
of considerably later development. 
In fact, for sixty years the growth 
of business journalism appears to 
have been almost wholly in this 
general field. The first issue of 
the “American Newspaper Direc- 
tory,” published by George P. 
Rowell in 1869, lists but one 
specialized publication established 
prior to 1855—the American Rail- 
road Journal, founded in 1831, now 
the Railway Mechanical Engineer. 
This does not necessarily mean, 
of course, that no other special- 
ized publications were started dur- 
ing that period; but that no others 
were surviving in 1869 with vigor 
enough to be noticed by the pub- 
lisher of the directory. 


POST-WAR ACTIVITIES RESPONSIBLE 
FOR MANY BUSINESS PAPERS 


Undoubtedly this development 
along general rather than special- 
ized lines was in large part due 
to the fact that, until the period 
of the Civil War, industry in the 
United States had not attained the 
magnitude which would support 
specialized publications. A general 
publication could command adver- 
tising revenue enough to keep 
afloat, but no single industry rep- 
resented a very large market 
standing by itself. .The total 
value of manufactured products of 
all kinds was only $198,000.000 in 
1810, and by 1840 it had risen to 
only $483,000,000. In reality it 
was the intense activity generated 
by the pressure of the Civil War 
that went far toward making 
the United States an industrial 
nation, and the enormous growth 
of the business press in the years 
immediately following the war is 
particularly significant of this fact. 

The American colonies were 
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almost wholly dependent 
Europe for manufactured prod- 
ucts, and this condition was not 
materially changed by the Revolu- 
tion. The new nation remained 
to a large extent an agricultural 
and maritime people, until the 
complications between Napoleon 
and Great Britain resulted in the 
Embargo and Non-intercourse 
Acts, and compelled Americans 
to manufacture things for them- 
sees or go without. The period 
from 1808 to the close of the War 
of 1812 represents the real begin- 
ning of American manufacturing, 
and at the close of the war we 
possessed a number of industries 
which were strong enough to meet 
foreign competition. By 1830 the 
number of cotton mills, for ex- 
ample, had increased to nearly 800, 
from a total of four which were 
operating in 1805. Progress in 
iron manufacture and the foundry 
trade was also rapid, and the ap- 
plication of anthracite coal to the 
manufacture of pig-iron in place 
of charcoal gave a great impetus 
to this branch of industry. The 
shoe and leather industry also de- 
veloped largely during this period, 
as well as the manufacture of 
clothing, soap and candles, and 
other products that were re- 
garded as prime necessities. For 
several decades the leading indus- 
tries in the census reports were 
cotton goods, iron, and liquors. 
The extent to which our ancestors 
fell short of Volstead standards 
would seem fairly obvious. 


OTHER EARLY MEMBERS OF THE 
BUSINESS PRESS 


But for all the expansion of 
manufacturing during this period, 
it was as yet a far cry to an in- 
dustry that was big and strong 
enough to support a specialized 
publication of its own. The only 
exception earlier than the ’50’s ap- 
pears to have been the railroads. 
And this is not surprising, for 
from the foundation of the Balti- 
more & Ohio in 1828 activity in 
railroad building was intense, and 
the railroads provided what was 
perhaps the greatest unified mar- 
ket for supplies and equipment 
that had yet been developed. As 
has already been noted, the Amer- 
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upon ican Railroad Journal appeared in 


The predecessor of the 
present-day Dry Goods Economist 
was founded in 1833, under the 
title of United States Economist 
and Dry Goods Reporter. Its field, 
however, was even broader than 
its name, covering “political econ- 
omy, finance, commerce, manufac- 
tures and agriculture.” The rail- 
road publication appears to have 
held the fort of the specialized 
medium for twenty-four years 
alone. 

A little human interest comes 
into the story with John Williams, 
a young Irish immigrant who 
found himself out of a job be- 
cause he had sold more saws than 
his firm could manufacture in six 
months. That was in 1855. In 
the summer of that year he estab- 
lished himself as a manufacturers’ 
agent in Middletown, N. Y., and 
partly for the purpose of in- 
creasing his own business, partly 
to develop the _ field itself, 
started a monthly publication un- 
der the title of Hardware Man's 
Newspaper. His son, David, who 
had learned the printer’s trade, 
took charge of the mechanical de- 
tails of the paper, and the father 
and son jointly ran the hardware 
business and the publication office. 
In the April issue of 1859 a long 
editorial explained the reasons for 
changing the name to The Iron 
Age, and stated the purposes and 
the platform of the first special- 
ized publication in the iron and 
steel trades. 

“It is our intention,” the edito- 
rial reads, “to defend in these col- 
umns, faithfully and constantly, 
the claims of domestic industry, 
to maintain unswervingly the dig- 
nity and rights of labor, to keep 
in view prominently the manufac- 
turing capacity of the country, 
and to appraise our readers timely 
of everything of importance to the 
iron trade, whether in this coun- 
try or Europe. Eschewing all 
mere party politics, we shall ex- 
press our sentiments fearlessly 
upon all and every question af- 
fecting the manufacturing welfare 
of the country, and shall espe- 
cially labor to demonstrate the 
necessity and advantage of a set- 
tled protective policy.” 
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“‘What Paris says, she (the American 
woman) will do, blindly and unintelligently 
if you will, but she will do it’”—from 
The Americanizetion of Edward Bok. 


ONE reason why Harper’s Bazar has 

such great interest for the woman of 
wealth and social position is this: Each 
issue of Harper’s Bazar shows more Paris 
fashions than the corresponding issue of 
any other fashion magazine. 


Harpers Basar 
























In 1869 the elder Williams be- 
came interested in a Western col- 
onization movement, and sold the 
paper to his son, David Williams, 
who remained the active head of 
the business until 1909. 

Two years after the hardware 
agent’s experiment at Middletown, 
one Frank W. Norcross, a re- 
porter for a New York daily 
newspaper, fared forth with a 
dummy of a publication devoted 
to the interests of the shoe and 
leather industry. It bore the title 
Shoe and Leather Reporter, which 
has remained unchanged ever 
since. Aside from circulars is- 
sued with more or less regularity 
by two of the leading hide con- 
cerns, containing price quotations 
and general market information, 
this was the first attempt to give 
publicity to matters affecting the 
shoe industry, from the purchaser 
of the raw hides to the retailer of 
footwear. One may judge that the 
prospects were none too bright, 
for the panic of 1857 occurred 
during the first six months of the 
paperis existence, but the event 
proved that the leather industry 
had at length grown large enough 
to support a strong publication de- 
voted to its interests exclusively. 

The following year, 1858, saw 
the establishment of two publica- 
tions of a specialized character: 
American Gas Light Journal, de- 
voted to the interests of an in- 
dustry then beginning to become 
important, and the Coachmakers’ 
Monthly Magazine, the distant 
ancestor of the automobile publi- 
cations of today. With 1860 came 
the Mining and Scientific Press 
of San Francisco, and in 1861 the 


American Artisan, devoted to 
“mechanics, manufacturing and 
mining.’ 


The Civil War followed, and its 
effects upon industry were enor- 
mous. The necessity of equip- 
ping and maintaining armies in 
the field was a great stimulus to 
industrial activity, and the period 
immediately following the war 
saw a corresponding increase in 
the development of trade and 


technical publications. During the 
war itself several business publi- 
cations serving the general field 
were started; 


the first publication 
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devoted to the interests of the to- 
bacco industry, The Tobacco Leaf, 
was established in 1864; and the 
Journal of Applied Chemistry be- 
gan publication in 1865. 

In 1866 appeared the best evi- 
dence that specialized business 
journalism was taking hold, in the 
form of second publications, in 
the leather trade, under the title 
Hide and Leather Interest, and in 
the vehicle industry under the 
title Coachmakers’ International 
Journal. In 1867 the establish- 
ment of Druggist’s Circular and 
Chemical Gazette, and in 1868, 
Sheldon’s Dry Goods Price List 
demonstrated the utility of the 
specialized medium for the retail 
and jobbing trade. The latter vear 
saw also the establishment of 
Architectural Review and Build- 
ers’ Journal, and in 1869 the 
Manufacturer and Builder also 
entered the field. Rowell’s Direc- 
tory for 1869 lists 56 publications 
in all, which seem fairly entitled 
to be called business papers in the 
modern use of the term. 

(To be continued) 





What the Woman Expects 


from Advertising 

In an address on “What Women Ex- 
pect from Advertising,” before the con- 
vention of the New England District of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs, Mrs. 
Ida Bailey Allen, founder of Mrs. Al- 
len’s School of Good Cookery, said she 
had five answers which had been ob 
tained from one hundred women. These 
five answers were given in the follow- 
ing order: 

(1) A thoroughly good product must 
follow up the advertisement; (2) Good 
and appropriate illustrations; (3) A 
spirit of helpfulness; (4) Good English; 
and (5) Truthfulness. 





Chicago Clothing Firm Plans 
Newspaper Campaign 

The advertising account of Rosenwald 

& Weil, Chicago clothing manufacturers, 

has been secured by Fred W. Miller, 

advertising agency in that city. A cam- 

paign involving the use of metropolitan 
newspapers will be placed at once. 





Pelman Institute with Wales 
Agency 
The advertising account of the Pel- 
man Institute of America has been 
placed with the Wales Advertising 
Company, New York. Copy is being 
sent to newspapers and magazines. 
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Pigs May Be Pigs— 


always and invariably—but farm papers may not always be good, 
helpful farm papers from the standpoint of advertisers or readers. 
Not by a long shot. That depends upon what’s in the farm papers 
and upon what farmer is reading a particular paper. 


Farmers and their wives are usually pretty busy making money out 
of their farm products and that is where their main interest lies. We 
find them absorbed in reading how to grow more and better crops, 
how to get more out of their tractor and motor truck, how to make 
their home and living conditions attractive and comfortable. 


And by the same token we find the Ohio farmer and the California 
farmer reading entirely different things because they make their 
money out of different products under entirely different conditions 
of soil, climate and markets. 


The Lawrence Farm Weeklies are founded on the principle of 
thorough coverage and utmost service to a specific territory rather 
than hitting the high spots in a widely scattered field. 


In the Ohio, Pennsylvania and Michigan territory you can always 
get the utmost in circulation and influence by using the Lawrence 
Farm Weeklies. They are recognized as good, helpful farm papers. 


The Lawrence Farm Weeklies 
Over 300,000 Every Saturday 


Ohio Farmer Michigan Farmer Pennsylvania Farmer 
Cleveland, O. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representative, 
95 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
Western Representative, 
Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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CONNECTICUT — 











The Ideal Test Ground! 


HOUGH Connecticut has but one-eightieth of 
the country’s population 





—her people own one-twelfth of the country’s 
total savings. Three of every four Connecticut 
people have savings accounts. 


—her people filed one-twentieth of the income 
tax returns of the entire country. 


—her people own one automobile for every three 

family heads. 

Connecticut is “gridironed” by railroads, trolleys 
and State roads, so that it is one closely knit com- 
munity. This accounts for the fact that 74% of 
her population is in the five principal trading areas 
—Hartford, New Haven, Waterbury, New London 
and Meriden. 


And these five trading areas are blanketed by 
the circulations of the Connecticut Five-Star Com- 
bination— 

Hartford Courant Waterbury Republican 
New Haven Journal-Courier New London Day 


Meriden Record 


The 
: / ONNECTICUT 


FIVE — STAR 


OMBINATION 
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How the Five-Star Combination 
und! Covers Connecticut 


htieth 
es From data supplied ee EOE og 
CONNECTICUT 


by the A. B.C. and 


country’s local Chambers of Trading Areas 
necticut Commerce, 
=| Hartford 
‘ GQ 
Income NS New Haven 





HU Waterbury 
















ry three = 
V4 New London 
trolleys Meriden 
ut com- Embracing 1,028,000 people, 
14% or 74% of the State’s total 
c of 
population. 
& areas 
ondon 
ted by 
- Com. 
lican 
Day THO show Sales and Advertising Managers how 


thoroughly Connecticut can be covered by a 
sales-campaign in her five principal trading areas, 
and how economically a test may be made in this 
wealthy State, there is prepared a special folio on 
“Connecticut and Her Trading Areas.” While the 
edition lasts a copy will be sent on request. 


UT 
YN 


4 HAVE YOUR SECRETARY MAIL THIS TODAY! 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, Representatives 
World Bldg., Tremont Bldg. Tribune Blidg., 
New York Boston Chicago 





Please send me “Connecticut and Her Trading Areas,” an 
analysis. 
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WO hundred advertising agen- 

cies, located in cities from 
coast to coast, were represented 
at the fifth annual convention of 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, held in Phila- 
delphia from October 10 to 12. 
Outstanding features of the con- 
vention included the adoption of a 
plan of campaign to advertise ad- 
vertising in conjunction with pub- 
lishers and the approval of a plan 
to issue as soon as practicable a 
dictionary of advertising terms. 

It was announced that during 
the year just past the association 
has issued four additional books 
on agency service. 

The association has arranged to 
equip each of its members to 
handle the export advertising of 
its clients. 

Jesse F. Matteson, of Chicage, 
the retiring president, stated in his 
address that reports from all 
parts of the country indicate that 
business is on the upward curve. 
E. E. Dallis, of Atlanta, chairman 
of the Southern Council, asserted 
that the buying power of the 
South has increased and the South 
is now buying again. Reports 
from the agricultural committee 
called attention to the fact that 
the farm crop for 1921 is worth 
upward of fifteen billion dollars 
and the farm constitutes a big 
market today. 

The convention endorsed the 
plan of Secretary Hoover for a 
revival of business, the endorse- 
ment being in the form of the 
adoption of a resolution offere:l 
by Frank A. Arnold, the associa- 
tion’s director of foreign service. 

John H. Cross spoke upon the 
advertising dictionary, referred to 
above, the purpose of which will 
be to standardize the meaning of 
words and phrases used in adver- 
tising, that are now subject to vari- 
ous interpretations. 

Other speakers at the conven- 
tion were: W. W. Fawcett on 
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Advertising Agencies Association 
Hoids Annual Meeting 


Report of Proceedings of the Philadelphia Convention 


“Art Production,” and Paul E. 
Faust on “Advertising.” Ernest I. 
Mitchell reviewed the work of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Papers also were read by Mac 
Martin, Minneapolis, on “Agency 
Service”; Walter B. Snow, of 
Boston, and Newcomb Cleveland, 
of New York, on “Agency Sys- 
tems and Forms”; Mason Warner, 
Chicago, “Mechanical Produc- 
tion’; Frank A. Arnold, New 
York, “Export Advertising”; C. R. 
Erwin, Chicago, “Finance”; Harry 
Dwight Smith, Cleveland, “Mem- 
bership”; O. H. Blackman, New 
York, “Magazines”; Collin Arm- 
strong, New York, “Newspapers” ; 
Paul E. Faust, Chicago, “Agricul- 
tural Press”; Carl M. Green, De- 
troit, “Business Papers’; George 
C. Sherman, New York, “Out- 
door Advertising”; J. K. Fraser, 
“Street Car Advertising.” 

Officers for the coming year 
were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, A. W. Erickson, New York; 
vice-president, H. S. Gardner, 
St. Louis; secretary, Eugene Mc- 
Guckin, Philadelphia ; treasurer, 
John P. Hallman, New York; 
directors for three years, Roy M. 
Durstine, New York, and Jesse F. 
Matteson, Chicago. The follow- 
ing members were elected on the 
national executive board for one 
year: William T. Mullally, for 
the New York Council; J. Wesley 
Barber, for the New England 
Council; William M. Richardson, 
for the Philadelphia Council; 
John Benson, for the Western 
Council, and Henry Lee Staples, 
for the Southern Council. 





What Do You Make of This, 
Watson? 


The following is the copy used in a 
small display advertisement that ap- 
peared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 

$50 REWARD 
“Will be paid for the name of anyone 
to whom I can sell medium-priced auto- 
mobiles—new or used. 
“Call Main 2170.” 
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Your Introduction to 
Washington 


It’s natural to rank the introduced, to 
a large degree, by your opinion of the 
introducer. 


If you introduce your product to 
Washington through THE STAR you'll 
be sure it is fully and favorably done— 
because THE STAR covers this field 
completely; and its advertising columns 
are read with confidence. 


Che Lvening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. LUTZ 


150 Nassau Street First Nat. Bank Building 
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Here is no clash—between sheer, dignified 
Publicity and persuasive Sales appeal. 


4 


The first Fownes gloves were sold in 1777. In one 
hundred and forty-four years only one policy has pre- 
vailed:—to make a uniformly fine product; to market it 
under the maker’s cwn name and to price it fairly and 
without concession. 


Nearly fifteen years ago the first national American 

advertising of Fownes gloves was planned by our New 

ler York Associate. Yet today we find the subject as fresh 
and interesting as ever. 


rtising Compa 


St. Louis 


New York CTY 


These—and all other Fownes advertisements—are un- 
mistakably glove advertisements and unmistakably 
Fownes. Stripped of text matter they link the name and 
the product so firmly that the mere word “gloves” 
becomes superfluous... Publicity alone can go no farther! 
But each piece of copy, at no sacrifice of dignity, possesses 
specific news value and a very definite sales appeal. 


The success of Fownes advertising carries its own refu- 
tation of the theory that advertising which maintains a 
reputation is one thing and advertising which actually 
increases sales is another ... The two are perfect team- 
mates—when driven by an experienced hand. 
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Along 
Quality Avenue 


UP and down Quality Avenue live the readers of 
Apropos—folk of discriminating tastes—whose 
incomes allow for the luxuries as well as the neces- 
sities of life. 
The 25,000" motor car owners who make up the 
entire circulation of Apropos live on Quality Avenue. 
Twenty-five per cent own their own homes. They 
constitute a definite market of generous buying 
power for Quality products. 


Apropos, going each month into the homes of its 
readers, affords an exceptional opportunity to quick- 
ly, surely and economically reach this Quality Market. 
Present advertisers are enthusiastic over exceptional 
results. Write for rates and complete information. 


7 ’ . 
November edition. 75% own motor cars valued at $2,000.00 and over. 


Eastern Representatives, H. D. Hascall & Associates, 1133 Broadway, New York 
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Annual Convention Endorses Plan 
Restoration of 





NE of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the thirty-first an- 
nual convention of the Poster Ad- 
vertising Association, held in De- 
troit, last week, was a country- 
wide poster advertising project 
submitted to the convention by 
Ivan B. Nordhem, president of the 
Ivan B. Nordhem Company, New 
York. The proposed campaign 
will represent the joint effort of 
the Poster Advertising Associa- 
tion and the Rotary Clubs of the 
United States to aid in the resto- 
ration of normal business condi- 
tions, harmony between all ele- 
ments of capital and labor, and 
the finding of employment for 
those out of work. 
Twenty-four-sheet posters, car- 
rying inspirational messages, will 
be posted in 7,400 cities and towns 
of the United States and Canada. 
This donation of space is valued 
at not less than $1,200,000, and a 
contribution representing many 
thousands of dollars will be made 
by the National Association of 
Employing Lithographers, who 
will supply lithographs. The na- 
tional prosperity messages which 
will appear on the posters will be 
signed by President Harding, 
members of his Cabinet, senators 
and other men prominent in va- 
rious walks of life. 
This plan to promote national 
“hm od was conceived by Mr. 
Nordhem and was submitted to 
the Rotary Club of New York 
City, which accepted it with en- 
thusiasm and guaranteed a furd 
of $60,000 for incidental expenses. 
Mr. Nordhem presented his plan 
to the convention on October 11, 
and a resolution introducing it 
was unanimously approved. Mr. 
Nordhem left immediately for 
New York with the Association’s 
endorsement of his plan, submit- 
ting it to the New York Rotary 
Club at a special meeting held 
October 13. At this meeting plans 
were matured for putting the 





Poster Advertising Association 
Ratifies Prosperity Campaign 


of Ivan B. Nordhem to Help in 
Normal Business 


prosperity campaign on the boards 
early in December and carrying it 
through December, January and 
February. 

Louis St. John, of Atlantic 
City, National Councilor of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, addressing the Poster con- 
vention, on October 10, reported 
efforts of that organization to ob- 
tain a reduction in the price of 
paper. Another speaker was H.C. 
Macdonald, of Walker & Co., De- 
troit, recently elected president of 
the Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion. H. R. McClintock, of San 
Diego, Cal., vice-president of the 
Outdoor Association, also ad- 
dressed the convention. 

On Tuesday, Fred G. Conrad, 
president of the Ohio Poster Ad- 
vertising Association, addressed 
the meeting on “Costs and Ac- 
counting Methods for the Poster 
Plant Owner.” Others who spoke 
at this session were National 
Secretary W. W. Bell, A. de 
Montluzin, of the Poster Adver- 
tising Company, of ‘Cincinnati; 
John P. Baird, of Little Rock, 
Ark.; Harry C. Walker, of De- 
troit, and Grant M. Smith, of San 
Francisco. 

Kerwin H. Fulton, president of 
the Poster Advertising Company 
of New York, addressed the meet- 
ing on “What This Convention 
Will Do for the Members.” Er- 
nest LeMay, of the Van Beuren 
and New York Bill Posting Com- 
pany, described the standardized 
method of lighting the poster 
boards in New York and advo- 
cated a similar method of illumi- 
nation for all poster plants. 


ADVERTISER TELLS OF HIS USE OF 
POSTERS 


“National Advertisers’ Day” 
was celebrated Wednesday. One 
of the principal speakers was Ab- 
ner E. Larned, of Larned, Carter 
& Co., Detroit, who referred with 
considerable detail to the success- 
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ful use of poster advertising by 
his company. “There should be a 
great diversification of American- 
manufactured products on the 
poster boards of the United 
States,” said Mr. Larned. “An- 
other important matter is that the 
posters used to advertise Ameri- 
can products should be of high 
artistic value, and in obtaining 
these it is very important that you 
employ real artists.” 

Mr. Larned urged his hearers 
not to be misled by exaggerated 
reports concerning business de- 
pression. One other encouraging 
condition just now, he said, is the 
renewed prosperity of the South. 
This prosperity, based on an ad- 
vanced price for cotton, is bound 
to be reflected shortly in the 
Northern States. 


OTHER SPEAKERS 


Among others who addressed 
the convention were Gerrit A. 
Beneker, artist, of Cleveland, 
Ohio ; Charles Henry Mackintosh, 
president of the A, A. C. of W.: 
M. F. Reddington, vice-president 
of the Poster Advertising Com- 
pany of New York City, who 
spoke on “Poster Advertising Co- 
ordinated with Other Mediums in 
Marketing,” and Homer Buckley, 
president of Buckley-Dement Co., 
Chicago, whose subject was 
“Popularizing Your Medium by 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising.” 

Response to Mr. Mackintosh’s 
address was made by E. Allen 
Frost, of Chicago, attorney for 
the Poster Association. 

Thursday morning was devoted 
to discussion of poster advertising 
service and inspection of poster 
plants, with addresses by Frank F. 
Stoops, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and W. H. Delly, of Chicago, na- 
tional inspectors. Cost practice 
methods for the Association plant 
owner were taken up at the after- 
noon session. 

The officers who were elected 
for the coming year are: Presi- 
dent, J. H. Brinkmeyer, St. Louis; 
vice-president, Harry C. Walker, 
Detroit; secretary, W. W. Bell, 
Chicago; treasurer, Harry F. 
O’Melia, Jersey City. 

Richmond, Va., was chosen as 
the 1922 convention city. 
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Second-Class Rates on News- 
papers Going Abroad 


According to E. H. Shaughnessy, Sec- 
ond Assistant Postmaster-General, it 
may be expected that the domestic 
second-class rate on newspapers soon 
will apply throughout the Pan-Ameri- 
can countries. In a letter to Louis 
Wiley, business manager of the New 
York Times, Mr. Shaughnessy says: 

“At the present time there is being 
held at Buenos Aires a Pan-American 
Postal Convention at which we are rep- 
resented, and, from informal informa- 
tion so far sent us, good progress is 


being made. 
“We expect, in fact, that domestic 
rates will apply throughout the Pan- 


American countries. At the present 
time newspapers may be sent at the 
domestic rate to Bolivia, Canada, Co- 
lombia, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Re- 
public of Honduras, Mexico, Nicara- 
gua, Panama, Peru and Salvador. If 
the Pan-American Postal Convention 
turns out the way we think it will, the 
domestic rates will be extended to 
twelve or fourteen additional countries. 

“In so far as the European countries 
are concerned, there is not much hope 
right now of bringing about any mate- 
rial reduction in the second-class rate. 
As a matter of fact, it was only through 
very energetic representations on the 
part of our delegates at the Madrid Con- 
vention last fall that a very material 
increase was prevented. However, this 
is one of the things that we have be- 
fore us constantly, and our whole pol- 
icy is to work toward spreading our 
domestic rate just as far as we can to 
foreign countries. 

“As a matter of information, which 
I suppose you already know, we pay the 
American flag steamers eight cents a 
pound for transporting mail matter, .so 
there is no money in it for us when we 
patronize our own flag steamers, some- 
thing, of course, that we do to the 
greatest extent possible.” 


Fashion, the Tyrant of 
Womankind 


Whims and changes e fortune, how- 
ever much they may be despised and 
derided by mere man, sometimes un- 
fortunately wield a very tyrannous and 
arbitrary power over business. Many a 
well-planned enterprise or thriving in 
dustry has been ruined by a sudden 
shifting of styles. 

Many attribute the cotton depression 
of 1911 to the fact that women sud- 
denly left off wearing the voluminous 
underskirts that were so popular for a 
while. More than one failure came as a 
direct result of that change of style. 

And now textile men are saying that 
if Paris would only decree that wo- 
men’s dresses be six inches longer it 
would make all the difference between 
dulness and prosperity in their business. 
There are approximately 30,000,000 in 
the United States, and a six- -inch in- 
crease in the length of their dresses 
would mean an increased consumption 
of at least 100,000,000 yards of cloth 
annually.—Wall Street Journai. 














12,780,768 
lines of paid advertising. This is 2,458,568 lines MORE than 
Cleveland's second newspaper carried during the same period. 
This is 2,968,252 lines MORE than Cleveland’s third news- 
paper carried during the same period. 


These advertising figures prove that the wise buyers 
of advertising are using the medium that the circulation 
figures clearly prove is reaching the largest number 
of people. 

That _audience—take them separately or collectively— 
are ALL readers of The Plain Dealer. 





The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland, Fifth City 
JOHN B. WOODWARD 


810 Times Building 811 Security Building 


New York icago 
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Business Paper Publishers Plan 
for Busy Convention 


Programme of the Chicago Meeting of the Associated Business Papers 


HE Associated Business Pa- 
pers, Inc., at its sixteenth 
annual convention at Chicago, 


October 24, 25 and 26, will have 
the following programme: 
Monday morning: Chairman— 
M. C. Robbins, president, The 
Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
a greeting by E. R. Shaw, chair- 
man, the banquet and entertain- 
ment committee; response and 
president’s address by M. C. Rob- 
bins; “What It’s All About,” by 
L. W. Seeligsberg, chairman, gen- 
eral convention committee; report 
of the executive secretary, Jesse 
H. Neal; “What Business Papers 
Can Do to Speed the Revival of 
Business,” James H. McGraw, 


president, the McGraw-Hill Com- 


pany; “Promoting a Revival of 
Real Salesmanship by Publish- 
ers’ Salesmen,” Harry Newman 


Tolles, Sheldon 
School. 

Monday afternoon: Executive 
session. Chairman—M. C. Rob- 
bins. Report of the committee on 
agency relations, by Harry Tip- 
per, chairman, manager, Automo- 
tive Industries; report of the Sur- 
plus Property Committee, by Earl 
B. Hill, chairman, the McGraw- 
Hill Co. 

Tuesday morning: Joint session 
with National Conference of 
Business Paper Editors. Chair- 
man—Clay C. Cooper, manager 
and editor, Mill Supplies, Chi- 
cago. “A Practical Educational 
Course for All Business Paper 
Men,” David Rosenblum, vice- 
president, The Businesss Train- 
ing Corporation, New York; 
“Realizing the Ideal Set for Us 
by Standard No. 4 of Our Stand- 
ards of Practice,” George Smart, 
associate editor, Jron Age, New 
York; “Federal Taxation as Re- 
lated to Publishers,” Clifford Yew- 
dall, C. P. A.; “What Limitations 
Should Govern Editors in Ren- 
dering Personal Counsel and Ad- 
vice to Subscribers and Others,” 


vice-president, 
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A. L. Rice, Editor, Power Plant 
Engineering, Chicago; “The Edi- 
tor’s Duty and Opportunity in 
Leading and Speeding the Revival 
of Business,” A. H. Lockwood, 
editor, Shoe & Leather Reporter, 
Boston; “What Should Be Our 
Attitude Toward the Labor Situa- 
tion in the Printing Trades?” C. 
M. Yager, Modern Miller, Chicago. 
Circulation Session: Harold C. 
Bodman, A. W. Shaw Company, 
chairman. 
Tuesday afternoon: Standards, 
policies and practices. Chairman 
. M.  Swetland, president, 
United Publishers Corporation, 
New York. “Is a Standard Cost 
System for Publishers Desirable 
and Practicable?” George E. 
Frazer, Frazer & Torbet, Chicago. 
Round table symposium, discus- 
sing following subjects: “How to 
Get More Advertising Now to 
Help Speed the Business Re- 
vival”; “Standardization of Net 
Payment and Discount Dates— 
Submission of Data Compiled 
under the Direction of Executive 
Committee”; “Should There Be a 
Standard Practice for Handling 
the Classified Index?”; “Should 
the A. B. C. Audit Free Circula- 
tions?”; “Shall Publishers Insist 
Upon a Non-cancellable Contract 
and Compel Its Observations Ex- 
cept under Unusual Circum- 
stances?”; “On What Basis 
Should Extra Copies Be Fur- 
nished to Branch Offices and Em- 
ployees of Advertisers?” ; “Credits 
and Collections—Is There a Rem- 
edy for the Growing Delin- 
quencies ?” ; “Rates and Regulations 
for Advertisements in Color”; 
“Do Conditions Permit a Reduc- 
tion in Advertising Rates?”; 
“What Rules Should Govern in 
Handling ‘Bleed’ Border Plates?” 
Tuesday night: Reception and 
annual banquet, Congress Hotel. 
Wednesday morning: Executive 
session, under chairmanship of 
President M. C, Robbins, 
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VANDERHOOF 


& COMPANY GeneralAldvertising 


VANDERHOOF BUILDING + « mm 167 E.ONTARIO ST..CHICAGO 














Pitching Advertising and 
Selling in the Same Key 


Psychology of buying pointed way 
to new idea in merchandising. 


To stock a store completely and then 
to omit the clerks, seemed on the sur- 
face as radical as it is unique. 


But the Piggly Wiggly idea is predicated 
on the selling power of nationally adver- 
tised brands. With advertising, attuned 
to this new note in merchandising, a 
responsive chord has been struck. 

The insight gained through this experi- 
ence should prove valuable to others 
embarking on new ways. 
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Speaking of New York circulations— 


You can cover 
39.5% of the evening field 
with one paper 


OVERNMENT statements are more than cold 
G circulation figures. They are not merely a record 
of papers bought. They are a measure of the 
personal preferences of the newspaper-buying public. 


Since all seven New York evening papers sell at the 
same price (3c a copy) the Government circulation 
figures just published indicate clearly the relative 
public demand for the papers themselves. 


It is of particular interest to advertisers to realize 
that 40 out of every 100 New York evening papers 
bought are Evenrnc Journats; that every day, during 
the six months ending October Ist, 1921, an average 
of 633,083 potential buyers of advertised goods walked 
up to newsstands and of their own choice, uninfluenced 
by prizes, premiums or contests, selected the New 
York Evenine Journat in preference to any of the 
six other papers. The paper they bought was the 
paper they wanted to read. 





This vast group of consumers far outnumbers the 
total population of Pittsburgh—the eighth largest 
city in America. It is more than double the circula- 
tion of the second evening paper, and 53,341 over. 


But an even more striking demonstration of the pref- 
erence of the New York public for the New York 
Eventnc JourNat is this: Every other evening paper 

lost circulation during this period of 1921, compared 
with the same period of 1920. The Eventne Journat 
alone gained, and added 10,191 readers. The second 
paper lost over 61,000 readers. 


This increasing dominance in circulation is one of the 
reasons why the Eventne Journat was also the only 
evening paper in New York that gained in paid dis- 
play advertising during the first nine months of 1921. 





LARGEST DAILY CIRCULATION IN AMERICA—AND AT 3c A COP! 


THE NEW YORK 


(Member Audit Rura > 
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Looking at New York circulations- 


Chart showing average 
ld daily net paid circulations 
New York evening papers 
GovERNMENT STATEMENTS 
for six months ending October 1, 1921 


EVENING 1921 1920 
JOURNAL . 633,083 622,892 10,191 Gain 
EVE.WORLD. 289,871 351,684 61,813 Loss 


, 


EVE.SUN ....183,253 191,719 8,466 Loss 
GORE ...... 177,066 181,475 4,409 Loss 
_) 168,073 172,703 4,630 Loss 
TELEGRAM .116,187 120,148 38,961 Loss 
PUBL ........ 88708 s6576 14,169 Loss 



























































EVENING EVENING SUN GLOBE MAIL TELEGRAM POST 

JOURNAL WORLD 

OVER D NY NEW YORK EVENING PAPER 
\ COP! % DOUBLE ANY 


x EVENING JOURNAL 
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MAGAZINE 


is about to be born 


What will the size be? 

There are three popular sizes to choose 
from: 634 x9%4, 9x12 and 12x15. Each 
has advantages and disadvantages. 

6°4 x94 was for many years the standard 
magazine size. The “Quality Group” still 
adheres to it. Some magazines which left 
this size for 9x12 have returned to it. 
From the reader’s viewpoint it is un- 
doubtedly the ideal size. 

The Charles Francis Press of New York 
is operating a number of rotary presses 
which print and fold this size book and is 
desirous of securing additional business 
for its equipment — periodicals or other 
large edition work. 

It takes this means of calling the atten- 
tion of the publishing world to 


6; x 9; 


The Reader’s Size 


























In Buffalo, N. 


How Custom Tailors May 
Advertise Co-operatively 


Y., Twenty-eight Custom Tailors Show the Way in a 


Co-operative Newspaper Campaign 


By Albert E. Haase 


EEK by week instances of 

new co-operative newspaper 
campaigns multiply. Through the 
application of this idea many busi- 
nesses that had thought news- 
paper advertising beyond their 
means find it possible and dis- 
cover in it a new source of 


strength. The plan takes away 
two obstacles: inability to buy 
regularly sufficient space _ that 


would enable the message to be 
properly put across; and fear of 
a lack of knowledge of the me- 
chanics and writing of advertis- 
ing. Under this plan, by a pooling 
of resources advertising counsel 
and advertising space commensu- 
rate with the needs of the adver- 
tisers are made possible, 

The merchant tailor fits into 
this picture. He has been in need 
of advertising. He cannot, single- 
handed, successfully compete for 
attention in newspaper advertising 
columns with the makers of ready- 
to-wear clothes. 

In Buffalo, N. Y., where mer- 
chant tailors have been organized 
under the name of the Merchant 
Tailors’ Exchange, a co-operative 
advertising campaign that can 
stand as an example for other 
merchant tailors has been started. 

Into this campaign twenty-eight 
merchants have entered. At an 
individually trivial cost they are 
enabled to use copy prepared by 
an advertising agency. A space 
of thirteen inches by seven is 
being used twice a week in all 
Buffalo morning newspapers for 
a period of three months. 

Before preparing copy for this 
first campaign a questionnaire 
sent to a great number of men 
brought the information that most 
men labored under the impression 
that custom-tailored clothes were 
far more expensive than ready- 
made clothes. But practically 
every person questioned acknowl- 


edged a desire to wear custom- 
made garments. 

The copy was, therefore, planned 
to emphasize that the costs of 
custom-made garments were only 
slightly, if any, higher than the 
costs of the better grades of 
ready-to-wear garments. Full ad- 
vantage was also taken of the 








Successful Men and 
Merchant Tailored 


Clothes 


IME and again you meet men who, 
though strangers to you. «mpress you 
as men of soccessful enterprise 












You measure them by one standaré— 
their clothes—and you know that the zo f 
outward signs of clegance and N 2) 
good taste are unfailing marks of 
custom tailored garments. 







True. “clothes don’t make the 
man,” but they do take hum to the 
place where he is made! In 
busmess or social hfe, the custom 
clothed man has the advantage. 











He ss the prominent figure because he has entrusted 
hs appearances to garments that become and fit 
hum best—he never risks his prestige by wearing 
clothes made for the masses. 


And all men can, today, do likewwse—mduige w 
wndrdually tailored custom garments at practically 






MERCHANT TAILORS GET ADEQUATE ADVER 
TISING FOR THE MONEY INVESTED 


custom tailors’ ability to make 
garments in a style that best be- 
comes and pleases the individual. 

No attempt has been made to 
belittle the ready-made suit or 
overcoat. The case for the mer- 
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superiority of the 
garment in style, fit, and service. 

An indication of the general 
trend of all the copy can be had 
from the following, taken from 
one of the first advertisements : 

“The day is past when only a 
fortunate few could afford the 
advantages of clothes custom tai- 
lored to individual order, measure 
and taste. Today there is no 
noticeable difference between the 
cost of ordinary clothes made for 
the multitudes and custom gar- 
ments tailored exclusively for 
you. 

“But there is a vast difference 
in the clothes. 

“Merchant-tailored clothes have 
their style and quality fashioned 
into them with a needle to stay— 
not pressed in with an iron for a 


ay. 

“With the costs so nearly equal, 
why not wear a custom-tailored 
garment this fall? Why not have 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
the suit or overcoat you wear is 
the only one of its kind! That 
it’s made for you alone—and that 
you’re not going to see its twin 
on the first man you meet. 

“The fit, the style, the quality 
are so superior in merchant- 
tailored clothes that there can be 
no room for deliberation —no 
cause for hesitation in making 
them your choice.” 

The campaign will end shortly 
after Thanksgiving. It will again 
be renewed in the spring, starting 
about three weeks before Easter 
and continuing well on into June. 

It is impossible to obtain figures 
on the result as yet. But aside 
from doing what it is intended 
to do, increase the sale of custom- 
made garments, the advertising 
has made the members take a 
greater interest in their associa- 
tion, thus drawing them closer to- 
gether for their common good. 





John A. Drake in Chicago 


John A. Drake, for the last_ four 
years a member of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company at its Detroit office. has heen 
appointed manager of the Chicago office 
of the company. Mr. Drake previously 
was in the advertising department of 
the Studebaker Corporation at South 
Bend and Detroit. 





chant tailor rested solely upon the 
custom-made 
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Do Salesmen Like 
Salesmen, and Engineers 
Dislike Them? 


S it true that a salesman, as a 

rule, likes to hear a good sales 
demonstration and has a natural 
tendency to be impressed by, and 
feel friendly toward, a forceful 
talker? Is it also true that engi- 
neers, as a Class, dislike to be 
“sold” and have an_ instinctive 
aversion to the selling fraternity? 

If the prospect is primarily a 
salesman, or sales manager, he has 
a good many opinions on the sub- 
ject of salesmanship. He admires 
a good salesman and has a degree 
of contempt for a poor one. He 
frequently believes that most men 
who try to sell are just peddlers 
and do not know anything about 
selling. He likes to “bait” a sales- 
man to see how well he knows his 
proposition and “ride” him if he 
makes a poor showing. If the in- 
tended victim demonstrates that 
he understands his business, he 
either signs the order or tries to 
hire him. 

if the prospect is an engineer by 
training, or has what we usually 
consider as the engineering type 
of mind, he does not like to think 
that anybody’s arguments, or glib 
talk, can change his views. He 
believes that the merits of any 
proposition can be determined by 
careful study and analysis, and 
that he is quite able to make judg- 
ment on the basis of the facts 
and figures when full information 
is available. He resents any at- 
tempt to force his decision and 
considers it a sign of weakness to 
be influenced by anyone -whose 
obvious purpose is to sell. 

With the engineer-executive, 
therefore, help analyze his prob- 
lems, suggest solutions, give com- 
plete data, make your arguments 
logical rather than forceful. With 
the sales manager type of prospect 
get going quickly, meet every 
argument instantly, use all the 
sales tactics you have to get 
a decision and a_ signature. 
But remember -that titles do not 
tell types—F. M. Cockrell in 
“McGraw-Hill Sales Letter.” 
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Cities—Not Towns 








It’s “big city” type of people who live in 
The Select List cities. Their metropolitan 
character is evident even to the casual visitor. 


This is the result of the intimacy between the 
various cities and the territory surrounding 
them—the result of good highways, trolleys 
and railroads. 


Then, too, as industrial cities—makers of 
nationally known products—they are in con- 
stant contact with the country’s largest cities.’ 


As the big city buys, so buy Select List cities. 
The only way you can sell them is through 
Select List Papers. 


Intimate Circulation 


Select List Papers are a part 
of the very life of their 
readers. Write for the 125 
page book of Select List facts. 


Ohio Select List 


of daily newspapers 
Robert E. Ward 


Director of Advertising 


New York Chicago 
225 Fifth Avenue 5 S. Wabash Ave. 























Corporate Names May Be Recorded 
in Patent Office 





Informal Practice Followed for Years Now Validated by Formal Order 


By Chauncey P. Carter 


HE Commissioner of Patents 

is face to face with an accu- 
mulation of nearly 60,000 patent 
and trade-mark applications 
awaiting official examination. No 
action has been taken by Congress 
on the bill to increase staff and 
salaries in the Patent Office. But 
the present Commissioner and his 
assistants are making heroic 
efforts to cope with the situation 
and at the same time to show a 
financial surplus even greater 
than heretofore, so as to warrant 
asking Congress for further help 
to meet the needs that have arisen 
since the ,pending legislation was 
decided upon. Thus, a recent 
order of the Commissioner pro- 
vides that hereafter fees of “$1 for 
300 words or less; $2 if over 300 
words and under 1,000 words; $1 
for each additional 1,000 words or 
portion thereof,” shall be payable 
in connection with the recording 
of evidence of the adoption and 
use of corporate names. 

While this order was issued for 
the sole purpose of establishing 
fees for a service heretofore ren- 
dered gratis by the Patent Office 
to the public, it constitutes the 
first published official recognition 
of the practice of recording cor- 
porate names in the Patent Office, 
a practice that has been going on 
for many years. 

‘There is no law that compels 
the Patent Office to keep a record 
of corporate names or that per- 
mits a corporation to file its name 
in the Patent Office. The law 
apparently presumes, however, 
that Patent Office officials shall be 
acquainted with names not only 
of corporations, but also of indi- 
viduals, firms and associations, 


for it forbids the registration of 
such names unless they are “writ- 
ten, printed, impressed or woven 
in some particular or distinctive 
manner, or in association with a 
portrait of the individual.” 


8+ 


Acting under this presumption, 
one of the Commissioners at one 
time accepted and placed on file 
in the Patent Office evidence of 
the adoption of the name of a 
certain corporation which was de- 
Sirous of seeing to it that such 
name was not registered by an- 
other as a trade-mark. The evi- 
dence was in the form of a 
certified copy of the corporation’s 


charter and was filed in the 
Trade-mark Division of the 
Patent Office without charge. 


Others learned of this and it was 
not long before there were some 
fifty corporate charters on file in 
the office. With these names on 
record in the office, there could be 
no excuse for failure to refuse 
applications for registration of 
any of them as trade-marks, so 
that it became necessary, in the- 
ory at least, for examiners to 
compare every word trade-mark 
applied for with these names on 
file. This led to the establish- 
ment of a card index arranged 
alphabetically and showing the 
name of every corporation of 
which evidence was on file and 
the date of filing of such evidence. 

Careful attorneys, realizing that 
any trade-mark might be antici- 
pated by one of such names in the 
same manner as by another regis- 
tered trade-mark, always include 
this card index in their prelimi- 
nary searches, The office in its 
recent order referred to above 
seems to take the position that 
this record of corporate names is 
not of any value to the office for, 
after reciting the practice, it 
states, “This is done at the re- 
quest of the attorneys and is not 
advocated by the office.” It is diffi- 
cult to see, however, why this 
record is not of value to the office 
in carrying out the specific pro- 
visions of the trade-mark regis- 
tration law and why it should not, 
therefore, be advocated by the 
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50% increase in circulation at no in- 
HN crease in rates. 


Wh A full page means a cost of but ha/f 
Wu cent a message. 
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1 Complete specifications of all makes 
of cars. 








350 photographs of all new cars and 
HH models. 

= An authentic and permanent record — 
for the whole industry—dealer, job- 
ber, manufacturer, car owner. 


Able editorials and distinctive ar- 
ticles by the big men in the auto- 
mobile industry. | 
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An artistic and forceful medium that 
attracts and holds attention at a 
time when dealers are establishing 
new connections. 














You should be represented in this Annual, 
the livest index to the industry and of 
dominant influence among the trade. 


Forms Close December tst 
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To Secure 
Canadian Trade 


OU must go direct to Canadians 
via advertising in the Metropolitan 
Daily Newspapers of Canada. 


The “overflow” circulation of Amer- 
ican magazines has always been a 
fallacy. 


It is true that United States products 
get a certain amount of hap-hazard 
and indirect publicity in this way. 
But Canadians do not regard Amer- 
ican advertisements as addressed 
specifically to them until they see 
them in their own publications. 


They read them, of course, but the act is 
sub-conscious and as such needs the stimu- 
lation and re-inforcement of a direct appeal. 
If you are out to make a really dominant 
impression on the public mind it can hardly 
be done without THE DAILY NEWS- 
PAPERS OF CANADA. 


They are the premier and primary adver- 
tising media in the Dominion. They are 
not confined in circulation or influence to 
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the cities in which they are published, but 
circulate in the country-side and small 
towns as well. They are unquestionably the 
“national media.” 


The Daily Newspapers listed 
below should constitute the 
background of any advertis- 
ing campaign calculated to 
make your goods or services 
known to the Canadian people. 


Take the first step by writing direct to these 
Newspapers or asking your Advertising 
Agency for data concerning them. 


The Daily Newspapers 


re) a OF Wa¥:e F-1 















Popu- Popu- 
Place lation Paper Place lation Paper 
Charlottetown, | 12,000|M. & E. Guardian |St. Catharines, Ont.) 19,860) B. Standard 
P. E.I. & Examiner St. Thomas, Ont. | 20,000] © Times-Journal 
St. John, N. B. | 64,305| M. &. E. Telegraph Winnipeg, Man. 196,947] M.& EB. Froe Press 
- 1.216] 3. Gass — 
ontreal, Que /801,216| M. Gazette 
E. La Patrie Regina, Sask. 42,000 M. Leader 
Quebec, Que. 116,850) E. LeSolell Saskatoon, Sask. | 31,364] M. & B. Star & 
KE. Telegraph Phoenix 
Sherbrooke, Que.| 23,493| EB. LaTribune 
Hamilton, Ont. |110,137| EB, Herald Colgars. Alt. 15.000) 8. Herald 
Kingston, Ont. | 23,1700| BE. British Whig |£dmonton, Alt. 65,000) B. Journal 
London, Ont. 60,000 | M.&.E.Advertiser |Victoria, B. C. 60,000) MW. Colonist 
M. & E. Free Press &. Times 
































Spend 10% of your U. 8. Advertising ap- 


propriation in Canada—beginning at once! 




















Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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office unless its presence in the 
office is felt to place an additional 
burden on the already heavily 
burdened examiners. 
Theoretically, the filing of an 
application for registration of a 
trade-mark by a corporation or 
the recording of an assignment to 
a corporation of a patent or 
trade-mark would seem to make 
the name of such corporation 
“known” to the office in such a 
manner as to compel the rejec- 
tion of any application for reg- 
istration of such name as a 
trade-mark by another. In fact, 
however, the examiners pay no 
attention to the names of appli- 
cants or registrants or assignees 
in connection with their searches 
for anticipations of trade-marks, 
so that if Sanitas were the record 
owner of one hundred or more 
trade-mark registrations, never- 
theless the office would allow an 
application for registration of the 
name “Sanitas” as a trade-mark 
if evidence of the adoption of that 
name had not been recorded in 
the office in the regular way. 
Traders, therefore, whether 
they be individuals, firms, cor- 
porations or associations, who do 
not desire their distinctive names 
to be adopted and registered by 
others as trade-marks for various 
products, should take steps to 
place on record in the Patent 
Office evidence of such names and 
the date of adoption thereof. 
While the office apparently recog- 
nizes certified copies of articles 
of incorporation to be proper and 
sufficient evidence of the adoption 
of a name and the date of such 
adoption, there is no reason to 
believe that other suitable evidence 
of this would not be recorded. It 
is possible in some States to obtain 
from the Secretary of State a 
short certificate stating merely 
that on such and such a date there 
was filed in his office articles of 
incorporation of such and such a 
company. Such certificates have 
been accepted by the Patent Office 
in several cases and are to be pre- 
ferred over complete copies of 
the articles of incorporation in 
that they are usually less expen- 
sive, cost less to record, and be- 
cause they save spreading on the 
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records of the Patent Office the 
purposes of incorporation which 
many companies do not care to 
give undue publicity. 

It must be recognized that if 
filing the name of Klaxo Port- 
land Cement Company merely 
prevented the registration of the 
combination of the four words 
comprising such name, such filing 
would be of little value. It has 
been held, however, on repeated 
occasions, that the distinctive por- 
tion of a corporate name is “the 
name” to all intents and purposes, 
so that the filing of the name in- 
dicated serves to prevent the reg- 
istration of the word “Klaxo” as 
a trade-mark for any articles 
whatsoever. Such filings are par- 
ticularly valuable in the case of 
companies that have a _ coined 
word as the distinctive part of 
their name, as for instance, The 
Gastone Company. While such a 
company may make only one 
product called Gastone, and while 
it might not be seriously dam- 
aged by another company making 
an entirely different product and 
calling it “GaStone,” nevertheless 
it would prefer the monopoly in 
the name all along the line and 
might obtain same so far as reg- 
istration is concerned by record- 
ing its name in the manner 
indicated herein. 

As an instance of how far the 
authorities will go in protecting a 
“mere” name, readers will be in- 
terested in the recent decision of 
the new Assistant Commissioner 
holding that a mark consisting of 
the name “Dupont” above a fan- 
ciful design resembling a coat of 
arms on which are the letters 
“D. P.” presents an appearance so 
little modified from the name 
used alone as to make the modi- 
fication comparatively insignifi- 
cant! Other recent decisions have 
added to the protection afforded 
by recording corporate names to 
such an extent that hundreds of 
names have been filed this year. 


With Simmons & Babcock 


C. E. Austin. formerly with H. Wal 
ton Heegstra, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, is now associated with Simmons 
& Babcock, Inc., advertising agency in 
the same city, 
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d the vital part the 
AMERICAN WEEKLY 
; has taken in National- 
izing the sales of 


Sun-Maid Raisins. 





| If- it had not been 
for two 


AMERICAN WEEKLY 


| page advertisements 
their success would 
have been “still in 
in the making.” 


See 
Following 
Three 

Pages 
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to Sun-Maid Raisin 
advertising in the 


AMERICAN WEEKLY 


were so great that 
California Associated | 
Raisin Company had | 
to make “special pro- | 
visions for handling 
prepaid cash orders.” 





See 

Three 
Preceding 
Pages 








The American Weekly 


Published simultaneously with 





NEW YORK AMERICAN LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
CHICAGO HERALD and EXAMINER SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
BOSTON ADVERTISER ATLANTA GEORGIAN 
WASHINGTON TIMES SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 
Over Three Million Families Read the American Weekly. 
“If you want to see the color of their money use color.”—A. J. K. 
A. J, KOBLER, Manager, - 1834 Broadway, New York City 


Western Office, Hearst Building, Chicago 
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Placing Those “Little Blocks 
of Text” 


The Composition of an Advertising Layout Can Be Marred or Made 
by the Elements of Typography 


By W. Livingston Larned 


OMETIMES the advertiser is 
peeved with the artist or lay- 
out man when he fills the lower 
part of a composition sketch with 
strange hieroglyphic lines that fall 
in odd shapes, sets of ruled lines, 


tc. 

“What’s the need of all this?” 
he may demand, with interest pref- 
erably concentrated on the part 
which seems to him of greatest 
significance—the main illustration. 

But those crude, sketchy lines 
on the roughout are of greater im- 
portance than many understand. 

They represent the artistic ef- 
forts of the born compositionist 
to set the advertising house in 
order; to give balance and charm 
to the component parts. They 
have it within their power to make 
or break the complete artistic 
merit of an advertisement. 

Unconsciously the human eye 
resents that which violates cer- 
tain rules of composition. 

The artist is not alone in his 
inherent ability to discover lack of 
harmonies, top-heavy make-up or 
any of the innumerable elements 
that often mar an otherwise per- 
fect display. The veriest amateur 
“feels” these errors and is in a 
measure, discomfited by them. 

The most comman fault of 
“spotting in text” is to place it 
too near the illustrative portions. 

When type is crowded up 
against the picture, both suffer. 
Illustrations require “breathing 
space,” and a certain amount of 
plain white paper surrounding 
them makes their appeal just so 
much more attractive. 

There ever has been a mild con- 
flict between the writer of copy 
and the illustrator or visualizer. 
It is all very well to lay out a com- 
position, designating just where 
the reading matter should go, but 
the smell of brimstone is in the 
air when a copy man is asked to 
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tell a convincing story in a space 
that is built to accommodate not 
more than a half dozen lines of 
small type. 

Collaboration is certainly nec- 
essary in this preliminary assem- 
bling of the parts of an advertise- 
ment, and the wise art department 
is the one that talks things over 
with the copy man and learns the 
approximate amount of space that 
should be left for his text. 

The placing of the text, how- 
ever, is really an art responsibility. 
For only an artist appreciates 
these niceties of arrangement. 

Typographers who excel in the 
work are really artists at heart 
and dre in complete sympathy 
with the aims of the original 
visualizer, who in no _ uncertain 
terms will tell you that the best 
illustration and the finest story can 
be sadly mutilated and harmed by 
faulty arrangement. 

Very often, it must be ad- 
mitted, there is not enough ex- 
perimenting. 

The first try is not necessarily 
the best possible arrangement. 

There is'a problem involved— 
many problems. Those who make 
the greatest successes go at their 
task seriously and in a patient 
mood. They will start with a 
half dozen plain white sizes and 
build into them different possible 
combinations of text, headlines, 
trade-marks and the illustrative 
embellishment. 


A JOB FOR THE ARTIST 


Placing bodies of text requires 
as much artistic finesse and sound 
judgment as the preparation of 
the most important picture. 
Dropping them in, hit or miss, 
merely because there is room for 
them in the total space, makes for 
clumsiness of composition and a 
handicap for the reader’s eyes. 

One great improvement has 
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been made over the old-style the main narrative with unimpor- 

typographic formula; advertisers tant anecdotes. 


are getting away from the use of 
a hundred and one different styles 
and sizes of type. There is less 
underscoring and _ capitalization 
and interrupting dash and dot. 
There are not so many mutilated 
paragraphs. 

As a general rule it is a dan- 
gerous thing to break up text into 


brought with them 


quabties for which the tas than before. 

— new Type C Seaan s 

The one who drives this new Type delight to the eye. but the real revels 
will come to you wn the marked 


61 Sedan w enveloped in an environ 


Cadellac owners and nan-owners abi 





greater beaury 


A delmghtful expenence # in store tor 
be 
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The Standard of the World 


TEXT SKILFULLY PLACED 


too many small pieces, scattering 
them here, there and everywhere, 
over the advertisement wherever 
there happens to be white space to 
hold them. It only means that the 
reader must jump from one block 
of type to the next, often re- 
focusing his eyes to fit changing 
sizes of type. 

There is relief to mind and opti- 
cal senses when the story runs 
along, from beginning to end, 
without break. The disjointed 
message is not a pleasant one to 
read. Its equivalent might be the 
speaker who changes inflection 
with every sentence and splinters 





Simple typography is as delight- 
ful as the simple illustration, as 
opposed to a page that is clut- 
tered up with many small com- 
plex parts. 

Study the reduced Cadillac page 
advertisement herewith: it is .an 
excellent model of its kind in the 
matters of wisely placed text 
blocks and the manner 
of the typography. 

There are two side- 
by-side banks of text, 
immaculately groomed 
and with no heavy 
capitalization to break 
in upon the placid 
legibility—no para- 
graph marks, empha- 
sized words, sudden 
changes to a new style 
or size of type. 

This text is easy to 
read; it is inviting to 
the eye, and because 
of its even gray tone 
does not conflict with 
or detract from the il- 
lustration above. 

To have changed this 
composition, say by 
running the first two 
paragraphs straight 
across, in wide meas- 
ure and allowing the 
remainder to break 
into two blocks, per- 
haps in a smaller size 
of type, would have 
detracted from the 
page, would have 
meant just one extra 
and unnecessary unit, 
and would have meant less vital 
display for the illustration and the 
name-plate. 

The temptation is indeed great 
to “play with type” and to do too 
much spotting around, because 
there happens to be enough space 


to do so. 

Type should fall into  well- 
composed forms. Ragged edges, 
queer and uncouth sh.pes are a 
distraction to the eyes. White 
space around type is a wholesome 
influence. It is always bad for 
straight border lines or illustra- 
tive motifs to crowd in too close 
upon type blocks, regardless of 
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N. W. AYER & SON—Advertising Advertising 


Continued from front cover 


This was exactly the impression 
that we hoped would result from 
the anonymity of our advertise- 
ments. It was because we believed 
that the best results to the greatest 
number would come if the adver- 
tising talks were disassociated from 
the name of any organization, com- 
mercial or otherwise, that we in- 
sisted upon remaining out of the 
picture aitogether. 

Our letters to publishers an- 
nouncing the service stipulated that 
‘four name is not to be connected 
in any way with this campaign. It 
is simply another effort on our part 
to make advertising pay the ad- 
vertiser to a greater extent than 
ever before.’’ 

Approval of the idea has been 
general. Publishers everywhere, 
in metropolitan centers and in 
smaller communities, welcomed the 
<ampaigns in the constructive spirit 
in which they were conceived. 

When offering the campaigns 
with our compliments, we wrote 
that ‘‘certainly, publishers, as well 
as ourselves, should do everything 
possible to influence the consuming 
publie to regard advertising as com- 
mercial news.’’ 

‘‘To our knowledge,’’ we ex- 
plained, ‘‘there never has been a 
systematic campaign conducted in 
a broad way by publishers gener- 
ally to increase the value of adver- 
tising. For over fifty years we 
have been striving to make adver- 
tising pay the advertiser. Inas- 
much as advertising is the principal 
source of revenue for the publisher, 
we believe that it is to the great 
advantage of all publishers that 
they devote a portion of their space 
to inerease the value of advertising 
to the advertiser. 

‘<Directly,’’ we wrote, ‘‘we do 
not expect any compensation. In- 
directly, however, both publishers 
and ourselves will be benefited be- 
cause it will inerease interest in 
advertising on the part of the con- 
suming public.’’ 

There was universal agreement 
by publishers with our thought on 
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the subject. Many expressed the 
opinion that they had felt an in- 
definite need for something of the 
sort for years, and that the Ayer 
series was the first practical effort 
towards filling that need in a broad, 
general way. The underlying prin- 
ciple of making their publications 
better advertising media, through 
stimulating consciousness of the 
value of advertising to the con- 
sumer, appealed strongly to pub- 
lishers. They wrote us that their 
aims also were to make advertising 
pay the advertiser and that these 
campaigns, in their opinion, un- 
doubtedly would contribute largely 
towards this end. ; 

An increased resort to advertis- 
ing, especialiy by local advertisers, 
was perceptible soon after the ‘‘ Ad- 
vertising Advertising’’ series be- 
gan appearing, according to letters 
from newspaper publishers in all 

arts of the country. When the 
publisher, by running our series, 
displayed his desire to make adver- 
tising a more vitally personal force 
in the lives of people living in his 
territory, he strengthened his posi- 
tion as a merchandising medium 
with his advertisers. Voluntary 
tribute has been paid by many 
publishers to the ‘‘ Advertising Ad- 
vertising’’ campaigns for the im- 
petus they have given towards 
stimulating greater lineage. 

A metropolitan paper in Cali- 
fornia believes that ‘‘if every news- 
paper in the United States ran these 
advertisements, there would be an 
increase of display advertising all 
around of about 50 per cent almost 
immediately.’’ Another California 
paper wrote that it had ‘‘run both 
former campaigns and we consider 
them a valuable weekly feature. 
They were commented upon quite 
generally by local merchants who 
appreciated our efforts on behalf 
of reading advertisements.’’ 

From Georgia comes the report 
that ‘‘there is absolutely no ques- 
tion in our minds that your series 
have been of material benefit to 
us.’’ A Florida publisher testifies 


Continued on next page 
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that ‘‘we can trace very satisfac- 
tory results to the series.’’ That 
**the series certainly has done a 
great deal to educate both the buyer 
and the seller,’’ is the opinion of 
a Colorado paper, which continues 
that this result is especially notice- 
able ‘‘in smaller places where the 
whole responsibility for educating 
the public rests on a few.’’ 

A mid-western publisher writes 
that ‘‘Advertising Advertising’’ 
campaigns are ‘‘the one thing that 
has made this town a good news- 
paper advertising town where the 
merchants get results.’’ 

‘We can afford to use space in 
trying to make our readers more 
responsive,’’ writes the president 
of a state editorial association. 
‘*Permit us to express our thanks 
to you for the time and expense you 
have gone to in preparing copy, 
which certainly can be of no more 
help to you than to any other insti- 
tution or individual ‘interested in 
advertising. ’’ 

The publisher of one of the coun- 
try’s largest metropolitan papers 
is handling ‘‘the 1921 series the 
same as I did the previous series, 
resetting to-full-page size and 
running one each week in as many 
editions as possible.’’ One of the 
largest eastern papers wants ‘‘to 
commend you on this creditable 
work and assure you that you will 
have our heartiest cooperation. ’’ 

From a western publisher comes 
the word that ‘‘ your efforts should 
be appreciated by the advertiser as 
well as the publisher.’’ A leading 
southern newspaper believes ‘‘the 
work you have done in previous 
years along this line has been of in- 
ealeulable value to newspapers, 
advertisers and business in gen- 
eral.’’ Again from the south 
comes the expression: ‘‘Of the 
many things your organization has 
done to help all newspapers, we be- 
lieve these campaigns are the best.’’ 

The comment of a West Virginia 
publisher is to the effect that ‘‘the 
interest that N. W. Ayer & Son 
have taken in promoting advertis- 
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ing is certainly deserving of the 
most hearty commendation of both 
newspapers and advertisers, and 
we cannot conceive of any news- 
paper failing to join in this cam 
paign which has been so excellently 
and unselfishly prepared for the 
mutual benefit of all of us.’’ 

Magazines share the opinions of 
newspaper publishers. The _ busi- 
ness manager of one of the best 
known weekly reviews writes that 
‘such a broad-minded and un- 
selfish act must necessarily origi- 
nate at ‘Advertising Headquar- 
ters.’ ’’ A leading humorous weekly 
asks for the series, adding that 
‘your suggestion represents mutual 
benefit. ’’ 

Another magazine devoted to 
chronicling news and views wishes 
‘‘to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing our appreciation for the 
great interest and work that N. W. 
Ayer & Son are devoting to a cam- 
paign of this nature, and sincerely 
trust that all other publishers will 
‘fall in line.’ ’’ The publisher of 
a magazine devoted to motion pic- 
tures believes that ‘‘last year’s se- 
ries accomplished a lot towards the 
point of increasing consumer in- 
terest in advertising columns.’’ A 
Texas magazine considers this ‘‘a 
splendid work for which N. W. 
Ayer & Son are entitled to a big 
eredit.’’ 

Farm publications in general con- 
eur with the publisher who writes 
his opinion that ‘‘it is a splendid 
method of bringing to our readers 
a more thorough appreciation of the 
real purposes of advertising.’’ 

While the attitude of the reading 
public cannot be traced directly, 
there is evidence a-plenty that the 
program has been successful to a 
marked degree in its object of 
arousing in the consumer a more 
intimate interest in advertising. 
News of the war developed thou- 
sands of new ‘newspaper readers 
whose interest and habit have not 
lessened since the guns were si- 
lenced. This increased corps of 
readers was one factor that prompt- 
ed the launching of the campaign 
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in 1919, coupled with the belief 
that, in that year, the country was 
entering an epoch of unprecedented 
advertising activity. 

When, the first of this year, we 
announced completion of the third 
annual series of copy for ‘‘ Adver- 
tising Advertising,’’ we wrote pub- 
lishers to the effect that ‘‘ we think 
you will agree with us that the ques- 
tion of increasing consumer inter- 
est in advertising is now more im- 
portant than ever before. 

** For several years there has been 
a sellers’ market ; now it is in every 
sense of the word a buyers’ mar- 
ket. The time has passed when 
manufacturers and merchants can 
simply take orders. The period of 
real salesmanship has arrived. In 
order that consumer buying may be 
stimulated the business world needs 
more and better advertising than 
at any time in its history. 

**Tt seems to us of paramount 
importance that consumers get a 
keener appreciation of advertising 
than ever before. In line with this 
thought we have prepared another 
campaign for ‘ Advertising Adver- 
tising.’ ’’ 

As in the two previous years, 
this advertising was general in its 
nature. It did not advertise any 
specific product or business, but 
was designed to educate the public 
to a fuller and saner appreciation 
of advertising. Newspapers re- 
ceived fifty-two pieces of copy, de- 
signed to run one advertisement a 
week. The copy for magazines ac- 
corded with their publication sched- 
ules, the general magazines receiv- 
ing twelve pieces of copy to run one 
advertisement a month. 

Basing our distribution of the 
series upon the experience of 1919 
and 1920 with similar series, we 
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submitted this year’s campaign to 
2,116 newspapers, magazines and 
farm publications. A total of 1,245 
publications are using the series. 
The total value of the space they 
are devoting to ‘‘ Advertising Ad- 
vertising’’ this year amounts to 
$2,261,692. 

Of the total, 1,102 publications 
running the 1921 campaign are 
daily newspapers; fifty-three are 
magazines and woman’s publica- 
tions and forty-five are farm publi- 
cations. The offer was not made to 
weekly newspapers. However, in 
spite of the limitations as to space 
that a weekly publisher encounters, 
requests for the campaign have 
come from weeklies which are run- 
ning the series regularly. 

There will be a fourth series of 
**Advertising Advertising’’ in 
1922. Preparation of the copy is 
already under way. In content and 
policy, the 1922 campaign will be 
identical with the three series that 
have preceded it. 

Viewed from all angles, we feel 
that the ‘‘ Advertising Advertis- 
ing’’ movement has assumed a 
place of considerable economic im- 
portance in American industrial 
and commercial life. It has been 
called a typical example of the 
growing number of group move- 
ments whose cooperative activities 
result in progress and prosperity 
for all participants and for society 
at large. Its operation is character- 
istic of the business trend towards 
the sound policy of genuine service. 

As such it was promoted—for 
the enlightenment of the public 
and to make advertising pay the ad- 
vertiser better than ever. Through 
the whole-hearted cooperation of 
progressive publishers of the coun- 
try, it is operating effectively in 
accordance with that policy. 
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how or where they are placed. 
The eye craves for plenty of room 
in which to operate, and in the 
case of illustrations or border 
effects the eye jumps from these 
to the type and back again, many, 
many times, before it finally set- 
tles to its task. 

There is no objection to two, 
or even three sizes of type, pro- 
vided their juxtaposition is wisely 
arranged. 

Where a small block of reading 
matter must and should be an off- 
shoot from the major display, 
such type should be smaller. 

To introduce a great many 
italicized or capitalized headlines 
and anti-climax heads through the 
large area of text, is a common 
fault. Concentration on the part 
of the reader is, of course, de- 
sirable, and where these numerous 
blackface type heads break in on 
the broad gauge of vision they 
most certainly stand in the way 
of concentration. They create the 
three-ring-circus brand of set-up. 

When there is not sufficient col- 
laboration between artist and copy 
department the ornate lettered 
headline or caption is made to 
combat the body text. Even beau- 
tifully designed headline lettering 
can be made to take on the com- 
plexion, the main characteristics 
of the plain type beneath it, and 
work in perfect harmony, rather 
than in eye-conflict. 

When headline and body text 
quarrel, legibility suffers. It is 
bound to do so. 

As a general rule, when blocks 
of smaller text are run beneath 
second-importance illustrations or 
vignettes, they should be the same 
width as these pictures—line up 
even with them on both sides. 

It always is well to remember 
that text can be monotonous to 
the eye where there are large 
areas of it, and this monotony re- 
pulses the desire to read. 

Wide gutters of white, between 
two side-by-side blocks of type, 
are therefore desirable, although 
they must not be too much so, 
when the story is continuous, from 
left to right. 

There are occasions and adver- 
tisements where the very char- 
acter of the message makes it 
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compulsory to divide the total 
space into what might be termed 
postscript illustrations and _ ex- 
planatory blocks of text. 

However, these can be so placed 
that they will not present a clut- 
tered appearance. 

The most successful composi- 
tions are those in which little 
communities of the smaller units 
are grouped together, rather than 
scattered around promiscuously, 
and the text for each individual 
piece should be set close to its 
picture. 

Frequent paragraphing, 
there is a long message, is wise, 
because the interstices of white 
are rest zones for the eye and 
break up the solid gray of type 
in close formation. 

Study of many advertisements 
proves conclusively that those 
compositions of typography in 
which a minimum number of sec- 
ondary titles are employed are the 
more pleasing in form and physi- 
cal appeal. 

The advertiser must learn to 
look with more tolerance upon the 
efforts of the layout man who 
seeks to arrive at “nice effects” 
and does a deal of fussing to get 
them just to his notion. 

For typography and the com- 
position rules of typography may 
have much to do with the ulti- 
mate success of a campaign. 
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Little Brown Jug Products Co. 
Appoints Agency 

The Little Brown Jug Products Co., 
St. Louis, maker of “Little Brown Jug” 
maple-blend table syrup, has placed its 
advertising in the hands of the Fisher- 
Brown Advertising Agency, of the same 
city. Newspapers in Middle Western 
cities will be used in the initial cam 
paign. 

The Golden Rule Remedies Co., St. 
Louis, manufacturer of livestock rem- 
edies, has also appointed the Fisher 
Brown company to handle its advertis- 
ing. A list of farm papers in Mis- 
souri, Iowa and Illinois is being used. 


Francis J. Crowell with Kansas 
City “Journal” 


Francis J]. Crowell, who has been with 
the New Orleans Jtem for the past three 
years, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Kansas City Journal. 
Mr. Crowell was formerly with the 
Philadelphia Bulletin and the Philadel- 
phia Press. 
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40,000 SHOWROOMS 


HARDWARE BUYERS DIRECTORY provides 
manufacturers of hardware or other merchandise 
sold through hardware channels with a permanent 
showroom in the offices of 40,000 wholesale and 
retail buyers of such products. 

You may display YOUR merchandise in this 
showroom at reasonable cost, with the certainty 
of putting your sales data before these buyers at 
the most opportune time—the moment of pur- 
chasing desire. 

First edition out in January. Do not overlook 
this unusual sales-building opportunity. Write 
immediately for descriptive matter and cost data. 


HARDWARE BUYERS DIRECTORY 


239 West 39th Street New York City 
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What Does Your Advertising 
Tell Them To Dor 


S your advertising designed to induce 

action? 

Does it really sell your product right 
on the spot? 

Or is it merely creating “consumer 
acceptance” and building good will. 

Pick up any magazine or newspaper 
and read the advertisements of manu- 
facturers who market their products 
through retailers. Check the number 
that you honestly believe will influence 
a reader to go to a store and ask for the 
goods advertised. When you are fin- 
ished you will have checked compara- 
tively few! 
The answer of those responsible for 
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most of these advertisements is that they 
are intended to build good will and | 
create “‘consumer acceptance.” | 
| 
| 




































Building sales on the “consumer ac- 
ceptance”’ plan is effective. Many great 
r successes have been made in this way 
— and there are certain products which | 
ez perhaps could be handled in no other 
| way. 
r There are, however, thousands of 
articles which would find a short cut to 
greatly increased sales if the copy was 

designed to induce action as well as to 
build good will. 

Of course the product, the price and 
4 the marketing methods must be sound, 
or even the strongest copy in the world 
will fall down. But if these are right, 
it is often surprising what a change of 
copy will do in the way of almost imme- ' 
diately increased sales. | 

Few advertising agencies have been | 
in the position of this agency to gain the 
experience necessary to make advertis- 
ing really sell. 

This experience applied to your prod- 
uct might build sales faster than you had 
| ever hoped for. 

May we tell you about it? 








Ruthrauff & Ryan zmc. Advertising 


New York: 404 Fourth Ave. at 28th St. 
Chicago: 225 North Michigan Ave. 
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The Car that best meets your Need 
is the best Car for you to buy 


APER values, like automobile values, are relative. 
The best car to buy is the car that does most con- 
sistently the particular business at hand. Our plea 
for the use of better papers recognizes fitness quite as 
well as price. We do not recommend the use of Packards 
where Fords will do the work better and at lower cost. 


ACCEPTANCE BOND 


An Eagle-A—W hitaker Standard 


| 
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This is one grade higher than the best of all-sulphite 


bonds in quality and in price. For factory and business 
forms and for large edition letter work, with or without 
half-tone illustrations, it is unrivaled. Well formed, \\ 


QnA 


uniformly finished and easy to print, ACCEPTANCE 
BOND, in white and seven shades, is the most appro- 
priate vehicle for the conveyance of every-day messages. 


Ask for Samples 


Y THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY \\ 
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THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
Home Office: CINCINNATI, OHIO 

DIVISIONAL HOUSES—Atlanta, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, 
Denver, Dayton, Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburgh, St. Paul. 

BRANCH HOUSES—Columbus, Richmond. 

SALES OFFICES—Akron, Buffalo, Charleston, W. Va.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Cleveland, Colorado Springs, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Kansas City, Knoxville, Lexington, Louisville, New Haven, Phila- 
delphia, Portland, Me.; Providence, Salt Lake City, Springfield, Mass.; 
Syracuse, N. Y.; St. Louis, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Washington, D. C.; 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Minnegpolis, Minn.; Worcester, Mass.; Toledo, Ohio; 

Birmingham, Ala. 
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New England Clubs Hold 


Enthusiastic Convention 





New Haven Host to New England District Organization of Advertising 
Clubs 


ed ENGLAND has had its 
iN second annual advertising re- 
vival and experience meeting. 
Over 500 men and women at- 
tended a three-day convention at 
New Haven last week of the New 
England District Organization of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs. 
This is one of the various sectional 
bodies of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World brought 
into being for the purpose of 
bridging the gap between the in- 
dividual club and the association. 

Herbert S. Houston,  vice- 
president of Doubleday, Page & 
Co., in an address at the annual 
banquet of the convention, char- 
acterized the programme as one of 
the best-balanced of any ever put 
forth for a convention held under 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. 

After the usual formalities, and 
after addresses of welcome by 
John R. Demarest, president of 
the New Haven Advertising As- 
sociation, and Frank A. Black, 
vice-president, of the Associated 
Clubs for New England, a kalei- 
doscopic view of many of adver- 
tising’s preblems was flashed be- 
fore the convention for three days. 

Charles Henry Mackintosh, 
president of the Associated Clubs, 
related in much detail the experi- 
ences encountered during a tour 
of advertising clubs which he 
started some time ago and in 
which he will continue for some 
time. He reiterated again and 
again that the retailer forms the 
great bulk of the membershij of 
the association ; that he had found 
the retailer deficient in his knowl- 
edge of advertising, and that the 
association had put in motion a 
great educational movement for 
the retailer. 

George W. Hopkins, vice-presi- 
dent of the Columbia Graphophone 
Company, followed with an ad- 
dress on “The Future of Adver- 
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tising,” which, summarized, is as 
tollows: 

“Advertising must be able to tell 
boards of directors of large cor- 
porations just what it can do in 
actual dollars and cents results. 
If it took the trouble it could show 
the members of boards of direc- 
tors that advertising lessens the 
average number of calls that are 
requisite before a salesman closes 
a prospect. This is one result that 
could be proved in dollars and 
cents. There are others.” 


HOYT SPEAKS ON SELLING 


A desire for discussion was 
manifest after an address made on 
the second day of the convention 
by Charles W. Hoyt, head of 


Hoyt’s Service, Inc. on “The 
Necessity for Increased Selling 
Effort.” The delegates had their 


desire fulfilled. Mr. Hoyt’s ad- 
dress, in part, was as follows: 

“People are saying these days 
that advertising is on trial. Of 
course it is on trial; in just the 
same way that production was on 
trial three or four years ago, and 
not only is advertising on trial, 
but so also is selling, and a lot 
of other things, which are dif- 
ferent because we are in the new 
cycle. 

“The other day the United 
States census gave its figures in 
manufacturing for the year 1920. 
Did you realize what those figures 
meant? In 1920 we made $63,000,- 
000,000 worth of goods in this 
country; and if you go back 
twenty years (to 1900) you will 
find this is five and one-half times 
as much as it was at that ime, 
because in 1900 the production was 
only $12,000,000,000. And then in 
1910 it was only one-third as 
much, or $21,000,000,000. And so 
production has increased  tre- 
mendously. And production has 
stood its test. 

“And in the same way, now, 
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the job is to 
ing—marketing- advertising-carry- 
ing goods from where they are to 
where they should be—is on trial. 
What are we going to do about it? 
I am not going to tell you the 
thing to do is simply to travel 
more men and travel them harder. 
It calls for more intelligent sell- 
ing. You want more footwork, 
and more intensive footwork. But 
at the same time there is wanted 
more headwork. 

“Sale. management today, how- 
ever, means a_lot besides simply 
driving men. It is not enough to 
put out bulletins filled with tommy- 
rot about ‘every man doing his 
duty, every man putting his shoul- 
der to the wheel,’ and all that sort 
of thing. There’s a lot else to be 
done. 

“Nor is it sufficient for a sales 
department to lay out its job of 
proposed sales performance un- 
less, in turn, all other departments 
make co-ordinate budgets. Again, 
this is a subject I would like to 
give more time to. 

“Now just for a few prac.ical 
suggestions. 

“First, the line of products you 
make and sell should be intelli- 
gently scanned. Work along the 
line of least resistance, making 
things which sell easiest, provided 
they make money. Throw out the 
inconsequential articles; write 
them off and junk them. Concen- 
trate on the sellers, the money- 
makers. Salesmen, in many cases, 
are called upon to sell too many 
things, rather than enough of any 
one thing. 

“Next, define your territory. 
Decide what is your territory, or 
your field. But do not take on 
any more territory than you can 
do well. List your prospects, 
your potentialsk—who ought you 
to sell? Then go to those poten- 
tials, hard and often. 

“In a similar way, may I add 
that in consumer work, do not 
scatter. Select for your adver- 
tising one magazine or paper, or 
as many as you can afford to use, 
big and well. Capture the market 
covered by those publications 
rather than indifferently cover a 
large number. 


show that sell- 
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“Thirdly, decide what your 
story is and get it down on paper. 
Do not be afraid of standardizing 
your sales talk. There are cer- 
tain things worth telling about 
your product. You know that 
you personally have a story to 
give on those products. Be sure 
your salesmen tell that story 
properly. 

“Finally, select your men, your 
salesmen, intelligently and _ then 
train and educate them. Teach 
them. If they refuse to be taught, 
fire them.” 


PROTECTION OF READERS BY 
PUBLISHERS 


Guy Peterson, assistant pub- 
lisher of the Springfield, Mass., 
Union, spoke on “Getting the 
Most Out of Newspaper Adver- 
tising,’ saying in part: 

“During the new dispensation 
into which this old world of ours 
is drifting, newspaper advertising, 
if I read the signs of the times 
aright, is destined to become a 
hundredfold more productive of 
results than it has in the past. 
3ut newspaper advertising will 
never come into its own, will 
never reach its ultimate dynamic 
power or function as it should, 
until publishers generally appre- 
ciate and respect the rights of 
the reader and to be protected 
and safeguarded from the wiles 
of the commercial rogue and 
trickster. 

The newspapers are becoming 
more and more jealous of their 
standing with the public they 
serve and the time is not far 
distant when they will close their 
doors absolutely to misusers of 
advertising space.” 

An address that was concerned 
solely with New England was 
made by C. H. Bunting, of Wal- 
ter B. Snow and Staff, Boston, on 
“Wake Up New England.” Mr. 
Bunting stated that there had 
been a falling off in the rate of 
output in New England during 
the last twenty years in practi- 
cally all lines of industry com- 
pared with New York and Penn- 
sylvania and the Middle West. 
He also made clear with the aid 
of statistics the following points: 
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: The choice of discriminating 
advertisers wishing to re- | 
produce their products to | 
the best advantage. 


f 
A PRINTED SIGNATURE OF BLACK AND 
' WHITE WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST. 


DILL & COLLINS CO. 
Paper Makers 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK ROCHESTER BALTIMORE BOSTON 


DON’T FORGET THE D.M.A.A. CONVENTION, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., OCTOBER 25, 26, AND 27. 
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Canada’s Buying Power 


Value Field Crops \ 
Value Manufactures 
Industrial Payroll 
Exports 

Bank Deposits 


: (Lotest available 


\.' Looking to 
Canada 


OOK into the trade and advertising 
situation in Canada and you'll find: 

1. That to-day’s opportunities for getting a foot- 
hold in the market are exceptionally inviting; 
2. That the prospects for the immediate future 
assure tremendous expansion; 
3. That each year’s progress only makes it more 
difficult and expensive to become established; 
4. That Canada is not “just another State in the 
Union” in a trade sense. Though similar in its 
requirements and trading customs, Canada has a 
strong national pride which it is well to take into 
account; 


5. That the “foreigner” is at a disadvantage until 


he gets on the ground and establishes a Canadian } 


identity. American products which are winning 
the biggest success have established Canadian 
factories or branches or distributors, and carry 
on special Canadian sales and advertising cam- 
paigns; 
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DS $725.530.191 $1.296.620.000 

65 15392516.953 3.451.584040 

=} 289764503 628.659. 605 
451.588459 1.216.443.800 
1.144.210.363 2.189.428.885 
Government? figures ) 
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la as a market 


ig 6. That Canadians respond to similar, often iden- 
tical, sales and advertising appeals. Attempts to 
persuade advertisers that different media are nec- 
essary in Canada prove misleading; 


7. That Canada’s magazines occupy a place in 
e Canada comparable to similar national mediums 
in the United States. They afford as much “cov- 
erage” in proportion to population as the most 


e 

frequently used groups of magazines in United 
° States campaigns. And they have an appeal and 
influence which no “foreign” magazine can enjoy. 
. Plan to cover Canada in 1922 with Canadian 
“ magazines. 


IN CANADA: 


build National prestige with 


CANADAS MAGAZINES 
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4 LL these 
““ Magazines are 
Members of Ca- 
nadian National 
Newspapers and 
Periodicals Asso- 
ciation, 70 Lom- 
bard 8t., Toronto. 
Data gladly 
furnished. (AU 
A. B.C. Mem- 
bers.) 
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War-time factory increase has 
deceived New England industry. 
It should know that the West is 
not only producing what it needs, 
but is also forcing its way into 
the New England market. New 
England has not advertised suffi- 
ciently well and consistently to 
hoid its old place in American 
industry. ; 

Other speakers at the regular 
sessions were: O. C. Harn, adver- 
tising manager of the National Lead 
Company ; John J. Jones, vice-presi- 
dent, Alexander Hamilton Institute ; 
Benjamin Sherbow; H. J. Ken- 
ner, National Vigilance Commit- 
tee; Bert Barnes, The Morse Dry 
Dock Company, and editor of 
“The Blue Pencil”; Amos Par- 
rish, advertising manager, Bloom- 
ingdale’s, New York; Mrs. Ida 
Bailey Allen of Mrs. Allen’s 
School of Good Cookery; Louis 
Balsam, and Robert E. Ramsay, 
of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association. 

At the annual banquet held at 
the Yale Commons the delegates 
were the guests of the publishers 
of the New Haven Journal- 
Courier, Evening Register, Union, 
and Times-Leader. 

At this banquet Col. Norris G. 
Osborn, editor of the Journal- 
Courier, who was toastmaster, set 
forth his ideas on advertising. 

He traced the joint efforts of 
editors and advertising men in 
trying to get ideas and principles 
across. “All history is essentially 
advertising,” he said, “showing 
that one age is trying to teach 
another.” He received hearty ap- 
plause by a reference to Herbert 
Hoover’s success within thirty-six 
hours in bringing the Employ- 
ment Conference to results amid 
the good-will of interests seem- 
ingly hopelessly divergent. 

“Advertising,” he said, “calls 
for more than literary touch; it 
taxes all the power of the lan- 
guage of the people; it is enriched 
by manner, and gains force 
through enthusiasm.” 

Richard H. Lee, counsel of the 
Vigilance Committee of the Asso- 
ciated Clubs, spoke at this dinner. 

“Truth in advertising will make 
you,” he declared. “Falseness in 
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advertising soon reveals you to 
the reading and buying public as 
a liar. 

“Advertising is news, commer- 
cial news. It shows the public 
where to buy, what to buy and 
the price to pay. This is news 
of vital importance to the public. 

“A country-wide survey has 
proved to me that 96 per cent 
of advertising is trustworthy. 

“Truth in advertising is the 
advertiser’s protection and his 
defense against the false adver- 
tising. The entire movement has 
had the beneficial effect on adver- 
tising of creating more advertis- 
ing. Unintentionally it has been 
a back-door approach that has 
interested the heads of business 
vitally in advertising, for it has 
shown such men that false and 
misleading advertising injures not 
only the standing of the business, 
but the standing of the head of 
the business.” 

Other speakers at the banquet 
were Herbert S. Houston and 
Minott A. Osborn, acting secre- 
tary of Yale University. 

The next annual meeting will 
be held in Providence. 





Truscon Prices Reach Lowest 


Level 
The Truscon Steel Company, Youngs- 
town, O., maker of steel building 


products, advertises in newspapers that 
Truscon Standard Buildings are now 
offered for sale at the lowest prices 
the company has ever offered. 

In connection with this announcement 
the advertisement describes these build- 
ings in this manner: 

“Truscon Standard Buildings are 
ideal for factories, warehouses, foun- 
dries, service garages, freight sheds, 
cafeterias and a multitude of other uses. 
i with pitched, 


Furnished in all sizes 
monitor or saw-tooth roof. Made en- 
tirely of interchangeable, permanent, 


fireproof steel panels.” 





L. J. Walsh in New Position 


L. J. Walsh is now advertising and 
sales manager of The Baer & Wilde Co., 
Attleboro, Mass., maker of the Kum- 
A-Part Kuff Button and Belt Buckle. 
For eight years Mr. Walsh was adver- 
tising manager for R. Wallace & Sons, 
Wallingford, Conn., and for the last two 
years served in a similar capacity with 
the American Optical Company, of 
Southbridge, Mass. 
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Not how much— 
but how well” 


HE policy on which this agency 

was founded — namely that of serv- 

ing only a few accounts in order to 
serve them better—has proved so satis- 
factory that neither our clients nor our- 
selves would willingly see it changed. 

Necessarily, then, even the few new 
accounts that the future may bring us can 
be added only after the basic problems of 
old clients have been mastered. 

It has been more than a year since our 
latest client came to us; it may be longer 
before our next connection is made. But 
we are ready now to apply what we believe 
to be some unique advantages in agency 
service to the handling of a new problem. 


Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising « Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY-SECOND STREET 


New York 


Our present clients are: 


Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and Piedmont Cigarettes) 


Jouns-ManviL_e, INCORPORATED 


WeEsTERN ELectric Co, 
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The Man-in- 


T’S the Man-in-the-mail who always gets TI 
inside for an interview! Until he has told yo 
his story to the Man-who-buys, other salesmen hi 

must wait. pr 
The Man-in-the-mail represents you just as you want he 
to be represented. He makes a call for the cost of TI 
a stamp. He has no hotel and railroad expenses. hi 
He tells your story just as you want him to tell it. A 


Specify that your direct advertising matter be foded on CI 
make all the standard forms, and offer you 156 exclusiv 
folding machine can make. All can be folded from st 
within the size limits recommended by the Pos Office D 


Cleveland folds add nothing to your printing expense, 
of your direct advertising matter. May we end you ; 


"EVERYBODY'S GOING! ~~ 
Direct Mail Advertising Association 
| 

7 | 





Convention and Exposition 
Springfield, Massachusetts _ 
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-in-the- Mail 


The Man-in-the-mail gets orders. No matter what 
you have to sell, no matter what territory you give 
n him, he'll find buyers and find them quickly. He’s 
proved that he can sell about everything folks eat, 
wear, drink, work with, amuse themselves with. 


f The Man-in-the-mail can sell your product. Hire 
" him now. He’s the most successful salesman in 
America—and his name is Direct Advertising. 


Ru wm 


r be foiled on Cleveland Folding Machines. Clevelands 
ou 156 exclusive and distinctive folds which no other 
> folded from standard size sheets without waste, and 
he Pot Office Department. 


nting expense, but greatly increase the attractiveness 
‘we send you a portfolio of sample Cleveland folds? 
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GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY + CLEVELAND 
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750,000 MEN 


READ [oLUmBiIA AND 
BUY CLOTHING AND ACCESSORIES 


T= 750,000 men by themselves and 


for themselves every year must purchase 











,250,000 hats 

,000,000 pairs of shoes 
,000,000 suits of clothes 
,500,000 suits of underwear 
,000,000 shirts 
.000,000 neckties 
,250,000 pairs of socks 
,000,000 collars 


LOUIS A. HERBLIN, for the past five 
years men’s wear advertising and mer- 
chandising specialist of VANITY FAIR, is 


now in charge of the men’s wear sales and 


merchandise feature of (TLUMBIA 
750,000 ACTIVE MEN 


Get your share of this market —use 


[OLUMBIA 


National Monthly Published by Knights of Columbus 


WARREN KELLY 
Advertising Director 
105 West 40th Street, New York 


Wm Bo © © ™S W & bo 
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SEARS & IRVING, West. Represent. NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, III. Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. 























When the Dealer Needs Protection 


from Himself 


Over-extension of Credit by Manufacturers and Jobbers Frequently Leads 
to Business Disaster 


By J. E. 


YOUNG man has inherited a 
i considerable sum of money. 
He has a rich father, a rich uncle, 
a rich aunt or a more distant rela- 
tive whose money he will inherit. 
This young man has not had very 
much business experience, but he 
has this financial backing and 
starts in the retail business. 
Having ample capital, he seeks 
He is the sole owner 


no partner. 
and manager. What happens? 
The news goes forth and a 


flock of salesmen for every con- 
ceivable thing that this young man 
could possibly buy pounce upon 
him. He is importuned to buy 
office machinery that he does not 
need and cannot use. He is flat- 
tered by those selling the goods 
that he is going to handle. He is 
made to feel that he is consider- 
ably superior to the poor young 
fellow around the corner who 
must do business from hand to 
mouth. Where he needs a dozen 
he is persuaded to buy a gross, 
where he needs a few cases he is 
convinced that he should buy a 
carload. 

Within a few 
hopelessly overstocked. The time 
comes when he is slow in paying 
his bills. He has to call upon his 
bank for loans, he appeals to his 
financial backer. Finally both re- 
fuse to advance more money to 
him, but the matter does not end 
here. 

Some day that man is going to 
come into possession of a great 
deal more money than he controls 
now. The amount is almost in- 
variably overestimated. There are 
plenty of men who will indorse his 
notes so that he can get the ready 
cash. There always are, at least 
there always have been, a number 
of concerns that will extend long 
credit, especially if the person 


months he is 


who is to leave the money to this 
man is well along in years and is 
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Bullard 


expected to die before very long. 

So it goes until the will of the 
person to which this man is heir is 
probated. It then materializes that 
there is far less money than is 
needed to meet all obligations. 
Bankruptcy proceedings are nec- 
essary in order to make a settle- 
ment. The creditors receive any- 
where from ten cents to fifty cents 
on the dollar and the young man 
is left penniless. It will require 
years for him to earn and save 
enough money so that he can start 
over again and his first venture 
will always be against him. The 
chances are that he will never go 
into business again. 

Under such conditions as these 
is it any wonder that there is such 
a large percentage of failures 
among dealers? The man who has 
ample capital with which to start 
hasn’t a ghost of a chance of mak- 
ing a success unless he is a very 
extraordinary man. The man with- 
out money is handicapped from 
the start and it requires the facul- 
ties of a genius to make a real 
success. Yet the man who starts 
without money almost invariably 
makes a greater success than the 
man who starts with ample capi- 
tal. He is not beset by so many 
people who are after his money. 
He attracts little attention from 
hundreds who look upon the man 
with capital as fair prey. 
SRS HAVE FALLEN ON EVIL 
DAYS 


If anyone thinks that conditions 
have been exaggerated, let him 
look about him and do a little in- 
vestigating on his own account. 
Ask the retailers who have been 
doing a successful business for 
fifteen or twenty years and who 
established the concerns they now 
own how much money they had 
at the start. If any reader finds 
a single man who started with 


RETAIL? 
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ample capital and has made a uni- 
form success, never having been 
through bankruptcy proceedings, 
the writer would very much like 
to learn who that dealer is. For 
thirty years he has been studying 
the retailer. For a number of 
years he has been searching for a 
really successful retailer who is 
sole owner of his business, started 
with ample capital and did not 
lose it all before he began to suc- 
ceed. Such a man, if he ever ex- 
isted, appears to be an extinct 
specie. 

Suppose the manufacturers and 
the wholesalers got together and 
did all they could to protect the 
young man with money who is 
just starting in business. What 
would it mean to these manufac- 
turers and wholesalers? A man 
who fifty years ago started in 
business with a capital of $200 is 
now doing a business with annual 
sales in excess of five million 
dollars. If this man had started 
with $10,000, perhaps he would 
have failed for the reasons already 
pointed out. If, however, he had 
received the same protection from 
manufacturers and wholesalers 
that his lack of capital sufficed to 
give him and he was able to use 
his money as effectively as he did 
the little that he had, it is reason- 
able to believe that having fifty 
times as much money with which 
to start he would be doing even 
more business today—much more, 
in fact. 

This is an indication of the 
amount of money that has been 
lost to manufacturers and whole- 
salers by allowing new dealers 
with money to be fleeced of that 
money rather than putting forth 
every effort to protect them. The 
loss has not only been the total 
loss of sales to these dealers after 
a few years, but in the vast ma- 
jority of cases there has been a 
considerable loss in the settlement 
made at the time of the bank- 
ruptcy of the dealer. 


VAIN EFFORT TO SUCCEED 


All these dealers are not incom- 
petent. All of them do not neg- 
lect their business. Some of them 
would have made a worth-while 
success from the very start if 
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they could have been protected 
from too easy credit and too lib- 
eral selling. 

There is a certain man in the 
Middle West who started in busi- 
ness with ample capital. At the 
end of five years he was wise 
enough to see the direction in 
which he was drifting. He closed 
out his business and paid his bills. 
He had only $250 left. With this 
he started all over again in a line 
he knew little about. He did so 
for the reason that he had some 
stock left which he could use as 
a nucleus in this new venture. 

With his money gone he was 
not importuned to buy in large 
quantities. As a matter of fact, 
many of the salesmen who had 
been his best friends in the old 
days never came around to see him 
at all now. All the others had to 
keep their sales to him down to a 
very low level because their credit 
men would not pass large orders. 
He had already received and lost 
his inheritance and consequently 
there were no men who were 
ready and willing to endorse his 
notes. It was necessary for him 
to make every dollar that he had 
do everything that a dollar can 
possibly do. 

In another five years this man 
had become one of the most suc- 
cessful business men in his com- 
munity. But suppose he had had 
a rich aunt about eighty or ninety 
years old who would leave him 
forty or fifty thousand dollars. 
Would his second venture have 
been a success? Not likely. 

There would have been too 
many looking for that forty or 
fifty thousand dollars. He could 
have found with no difficulty at 
all plenty of men to endorse his 
notes. In fact, it is not likely 
that he would have found it nec- 
essary to ask these men. They 
probably would have volunteered 
to do so provided certain agree- 
ments which looked innocent 
enough were drawn up in advance. 
Many a wholesaler and manufac- 
turer looking at that forty or fifty 
thousand dollars and not at the 
business itself would have ex- 
tended credit liberally and for ex- 
ceedingly long terms. When pay- 
ments could not be made promptly 
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is winning thousands of new 
CE) friends every week. 

In the Daily Advertiser Bostonians 
have a thoroughly modern newspaper 
that is easy to read and well worth 
reading—a complete, concise Pictorial 
newspaper in tabloid form. 

All the news, all the pictures of all 
the world, carefully collected, se- 
lected, and condensed. 

It is a far-sighted policy to contract 
for space now—to buy on a rising 
market. 





Ask for complete details. 


BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER 
82 BOYLSTON STREET ‘@ BOSTON, MASS. 
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the personal notes of the man 
would have been accepted in lieu 
of these payments. 

So it would have gone for five 
years. When the old lady did die, 
say five years from the date of 
the second business venture of 
this man, it would be found that 
the liabilities amounted to some- 
where between fifty and a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, while the 
total assets were just the forty 
thousand dollars he inherited. 

It is all very well to say that 
such men ought to look out for 
themselves and that if they are not 
able to do so they are not worth 
saving. It is not the loss these 
men meet personally that counts 
so much as the loss that everyone 
must suffer. Such conditions mean 
that the manufacturers and the 
wholesalers must pass their losses 
on to the retailers who do pay. 
These retailers must pass the 
losses on to the consumers and the 
cost of distribution is increased. 

The average man in the retail 
business is going to take and use 
all the easy money and credit that 
he can get. There is scarcely a re- 
tailer, especially if he is new in 
the business, who does not believe 
that he could do a much larger 
business and make a lot. more 
money if he only had more credit 
and capital than he has. If this 
man has ample financial backing 
and his backer shuts down on him 
it surely is a mistake for others 
to advance money and credit and 
defeat the very purpose of the 
backer to make this man a success. 

The credit department, the sales 
department, and the advertising 
department can all help protect 
these retailers from themselves 
and their friends. The credit de- 
partment can be more cautious 
about extending credit. Very often 
a conference with the financial 
backer will be illuminating. In 
any case it is the business that 
should be studied and not the 
credit standing of the man who 
is back of the business and who 
eventually will have to supply the 
money to pay the bills. 

The sales department is in a 
position to give this man some 
good business education as well as 
selling him goods. 
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can do a great deal toward hold- 
ing the retailer’s stock down to 
a safe point. They can sell better 
business principles as well as 
goods to fill the store and the 
storage-room. 

The advertising department can 
prepare business lessons, even 
mail-order courses in retailing, 
and distribute these to the dealer 
customers. Butler Brothers, by 
pursuing this course, have suc- 
ceeded in making many a new re- 
tailer a real success, when, if left 
unaided, that dealer would have 
proved an utter failure. The vast 
majority of the young men and 
the young women who go into the , 
retailing business in this country 
are inexperienced in business prin- 
ciples. The more money they have 
with which to start, the more cer- 
tain they are to fail, unless they 
are protected by those from whom 
they buy. They must be coached, 
they must be taught, they must be 
led along the road to success until 
they have learned the way them- 
selves. Those wholesalers and 
manufacturers who have been do- 
ing this have found that it has 
amply paid them for all the effort, 
time and money. It has made 
rapidly growing accounts where 
otherwise it would have been nec- 
essary to write off an uncollect- 
able bill. 


A Misleading Sign 

The truth of the “No Help Wanted” 
sign is just the opposite. You see that 
sign only when help is badly needed 
It is a disappointment to those who are 
seeking help, but to those who can 
bring help it offers a chance. If a 
man has any to give there is no sign 
that can stop him. If you can start a 
single wheel, if you can move a single 

er, if you can open a channel for 
the outflow of goods, you are the “Help” 
that is wanted. Or, if you can start 
yourself going and keep going, you are 
the “Help” the world needs. Much 
depends on whether you are asking help 
or offering help. “Help Wanted” is 
what the world means just now when 
it puts the “No Help Wanted” sign out. 
—“The Gyrator,” of Rotary Club, of 
Chicago. 








The Dana H. Jones Advertising 
Agency, Los Angeles, has secured the 
advertising account of the Boyle Man 
ufacturing Company, of Los Angeles, 
maker of “Boyco” products, including 
automobile accessories and hardware 
lines. A campaign in trade papers is 


The salesmen now in preparation. 
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\ ! Our client told us that, size for size, 


bs 
\ yt his valves are larger and heavier 
VL than “common” valves; that the 
thickness of shell in the bodies, 
while proportioned to be heaviest 
at points of greatest strain is 
greater at any point than the heavi- 
est part of a “common” valve. 


ID our client’s claims satisfy our 
= Account Executive? Not for a mo- 
J ment. He himself had to be “sold” 
=a on the merit of the product. He 
went to an independent supply house and got 
from stock a “client’s” valve and a “common” 
valve of the same rated sizes. He took them 
to a shop, had both sawed in two and proved 
to his own satisfaction the accuracy of our 
client’s claims—then and there he obtained 
a new idea for the use of the client’s sales- 
men and for his own “copy.” 


* 


And this was not an exceptional case. Our 
man was merely following the standard 
practice of our Company. We make an in- 
tensive study of the products and market of 
each client—a thorough study—not a super- 
ficial one. Only a week or two ago the pub- 
lisher of a well known technical paper sent 
an inquirer to us about a certain product, 
saying, “they know more about that subject 
than anyone I’m acquainted with.” We 
handle the advertising of one of the leading 
manufacturers of the product in question. 


This intimate knowledge of each client’s 
The story told in this business and product is made _ possible 
advertisement is based through the unique “unit system” upon which 
upon fact; names our organization is built. It enables us to 
will be furnished upon combine, to benefit of our clients, the advan- 
request. tages of a “personal service” agency with 
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those of a fully rounded advertising agency. 
It enables us to place a client’s advertising 
under the direction of a man whose depart- 
ment is already handling related but non- 
competing lines. 


All of our Account Executives are stock- 
holders and officials in the Company. They 
have an interest in the Company and its 
welfare. They don’t drift and don’t want 
to. There is no shifting of accounts from 
one man to another. Our clients have never 
been under the necessity of changing ‘from 
our agency to another because the man fa- 
miliar with their business changed employers. 


Our organization, offices and equipment are 
planned to meet the advertising needs of 
manufacturers—planned by men who know 
just what those needs are. A most analyti- 
cal investigation of our methods and our 
work is cordially welcomed. 


& COM PANY, INC 


PRODUCTIVE PUBLICITY 
235 SPRUCE (STREET, NEW YORK ClTY 
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Service” fér their adver- 
tising canfpaign now run- 
ning in PRINTERS’ INK and 
other f#periodicals. This 
is endorsement by 
thse in a position to ac- 
curately judge its worth. 
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you want to reach the plumb- 
ing and heating trade—all 
the trade you can, as often 
as you can, for as little as you 
can—advertise in DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING, the Plumbing 
and Heating Weekly. 


In fact you cannot cover 
the entire plumbing and 
heating trade without using 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING. 


But you can cover com- 
pletely al// the better trade 
with DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
alone. 


These are bold statements, 
but they are facts which 
we can prove. May we? 





Plumbing and Heatirg Mee. 
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Chicago Stock Exchange Members 
Advertise to Guide Public 


Opinion 
Chicago Institution, Aroused by Board of Trade Legislation, Wants 
People to Know Facts 


GROUP of members of the 

Chicago Stock Exchange is 
planning to utilize advertising to 
tell the people the truth about 
itself. Many people—perhaps the 
majority—look upon a stock ex- 
change much as they do upon 
Monte Carlo. The word “specu- 
lation” is commonly accepted as 
synonymous with gambling. 

“People have got these ideas,” 
Charles T. Atkinson, secretary of 
the Chicago Stock Exchange, said 
to Printers’ INK, “because of the 
utterances of agitators who did 
not know what they were talking 
about and also because they never 
have had an opportunity to learn 
the real facts about the exchange. 
Some of our members, thinking 
the policy of dignified silence in 
the face of many attacks was a 
mistake, took a page of newspaper 
space to quote from an address 
by Walter S. Brewster, president 
of this exchange, in which he told 
about its functions and values.” 

In his address which was fea- 
tured in the advertisement, Mr. 
Brewster showed in some detail 
how the primary function of the 
stock exchange was to make pos- 
sible and maintain an open market 
for the sale of stocks and bonds 
of the country’s great business 
corporations. 

“Tt is the duty of the stock ex- 
change,” the advertisement quotes 
him as saying, “to provide through 
the competition of the greatest 
possible numbers of buyers and 
sellers a broad and open market, 
whose published quotations will 
assure the buyer or seller that his 
transaction has been consummated 
at the best possible price at the 
moment when it took place. 

“The greater the number of 
buyers and sellers the greater the 
assurance that a purchase or sale 
will be made at a fair market 
price. As the price at which each 





sale is made is printed on the 
official sheet of the stock ex- 
change, and as these quotations 
are published in the daily news- 
papers, ample protection is af- 
forded to the person who gives 
an order to his broker for execu- 
tion on the floor of the exchange.” 
A DEFENSE OF SPECULATION 

Mr. Brewster also strongly and 
boldly defends speculation as be- 
ing a business necessity and as 
the exact opposite of gambling. 
He declares every business man 
is in a sense a speculator in that 
he orders his stock of goods in 
accordance with his opinion as to 
the amount he probably can sell 
and the price he hopes to obtain. 
The manufacturer who contracts 
to deliver his finished product be- 
fore he buys his raw material is 
regarded by Mr. Brewster as a 
speculator—also the men who 
build pioneer railroads across the 
prairies, develop new inventions 
or open mines. 

He asserts that speculation is 
not only a legitimate but a neces- 
sary part of the country’s business 
system, having been so recognized 
by no less an authority than the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Even the much-abused short 
seller is defended by Mr. Brew- 
ster as performing a mecessary 
and beneficial service by acting as 
a balance wheel. 

“By selling in a rising market,” 
says the advertisement, “he checks 
a too sudden or a too enthusiastic 
advance in prices and in times 
of trouble, when pessimistic or 
frightened security holders rush 
to sell, he is often the principal 
if not the only buyer.” 

It has not been decided how far 
the advertising will go. But that 


it should be continued is generally 
agreed by the members. 
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sell to the public,” Secretary At- 
kinson explains, “but there is this 
growing misunderstanding on the 
part of the public that ought to 
be corrected.” 


TO LET THE PUBLIC KNOW 


One thing that impressed the 
stock exchange members with the 
need of corrective publicity was 
the passage of the bill regulating 
grain speculation and aimed di- 
rectly at the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

“When I think what happened 
to the Chicago Board of Trade,” 
a prominent Chicago broker who 
did not want his name used said 
to Printers’ Inx, “I tremble to 
think of what possibly might hap- 
pen to the stock exchanges. The 
Board of Trade, it is true, escaped 
without having its death warrant 
executed. It is allowed to live 
but it has to reorganize through- 
out. This thing was brought 
about because the people of the 
country had been led to believe 
that the Board of Trade was little 
more than an outfit of gamblers 
who grew rich out of juggling 
the people’s food. If the people 
could have known just what the 
Board of Trade was this law 
never would have been passed. 

“There were abuses in grain 
speculation just as in stocks. This 
was and will be inevitable. But 
if people only knew the drastic 
measures used to minimize such 
abuses they would have an en- 
tirely different view. The New 
York and Chicago Stock Ex- 
changes—and the one in New 
York I regard as the greatest 
financial institution in the world 
—punish swiftly and surely the 
slightest infraction of rules. The 
Board of Governors of each ex- 
change has practically power of 
life and death over the members 
so far as the relations with the 
exchanges are concerned. If a 
man is reprimanded, fined or ex- 
pelled, publicity always is given 
to that fact. The stock exchange 
is the most strictly conducted 
business institution that I know 
of. The integrity of securities 
thus is guarded with the greatest 
care. The country at large does 
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not know this. This is why we 
are advertising.” 

The Chicago Exchange is doing 
some interesting long-distance ad- 
vertising through colleges and 
universities. It is a frequent 
occurrence for an entire class 
from some nearby university such 
as Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, 
Northwestern or Chicago to visit 
the exchange and be given an in- 
timate insight into its workings. 
The class always is conducted 
upon the floor where it can sec 
just how trading is done. It is 
shown the clearing department. 
Often the class is permitted to 
attend the meeting of the Board 
of Governors. A session with the 
Board of Governors can show a 
visitor the safeguards that are 
thrown around listed securities. 
The whole process of admitting 
a security to the stock exchange 
list is explained. The college men 
and women are shown how bal- 
ance sheets of the concern seeking 
such admission are examined for 
years back—how stringent are the 
conditions under which the admis- 
sion will be made if at all. 

The idea behind it all is, people 
gaining such information may be 
expected to spread it, thus becom- 
ing centres from which a different 
view of trading is going to radiate. 

This kind of advertising is 
bound to bring results in time. 
But the results often come sooner 
than expected. 

Secretary Atkinson received a 
letter the other day from a busi- 
ness man in an Illinois city who 
had chanced to go through the 
exchange with a party from 
Northwestern University. What 
he saw there impressed him to 
such an extent that he wanted 
his fellow members in the local 
Kiwanis Club to know it also. So 
he asked if somebody connected 
with the exchange could visit the 
club soon and give an address. 

“Among our members there are 
more than thirty business men 
who ought to know about the 
stock exchange,” the letter said. 

And this very condition obtains 
all over the country, according to 
officials of the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change. People do not know. Not 
knowing, they accept readily ideas 
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spread about by others who do 
not know or who may have some 
selfish purpose to fulfil, 

The entrance of stock exchange 
members into institutional adver- 
tising is rendered doubly interest- 
ing by the fact that no business 
organization in the country needs 
it more. It is safe to say that the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
the lesser ones in cities like Chi- 
cago—to say nothing of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade—are nearly 
universally misunderstood. Go out 
into the average good-sized town, 
say around fifty thousand, and 
you will find that practically 
everybody looks upon the various 
exchanges with great suspicion. 
They have heard of some abuses. 
And of course there are abuses. 
The other side of the case not 
being presented, these are magni- 
fied and distorted. 

If a stock exchange safeguards 
investments and wars against wild- 
cat stocks as its supporters say it 
does, there never was such a need 
for the right kind of institutional 
advertising. However true these 
things may be, it is certain that 
they are known only to the com- 
parative few. 


Indiana Agency Reorganized 


Bayless & Harkins have succeeded 
the advertising agency of Walker- 
Bayless, Inc., at Anderson, Ind. F. S. 
Harkins, who joins the company, has 
been associated with the sales and ad- 
vertising departments of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, and 
with the A. M. Collins Company, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Among the advertising accounts han- 
dled by this agency are McMahon & 
Leib Co., Anderson, wholesale grocer; 
Indiana Travelers’ Accident Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis; Banner Rock Prod- 
ucts Co., Alexandria, Ind.; and the 
Ziegler Manufacturing Company, man- 
ufacturer of metal stampings and auto- 
mobile accessories. 





Seventh District Association 
New Ad Organization 


An organization meeting of the new 
Seventh District Association of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World has been called for Friday, 
November 18, at Kansas City. Daniel 
A. Ruebel, vice-president of the Chap- 
pelow Advertising Company, St. Louis, 
is temporary chairman. The presidents 
of all advertising clubs in Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas have 
been inyited to attend the meeting. 


7 
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Advice to Cattle Producers in 
Advertisements 


When the break in cattle prices 
created a critical situation among Cana- 
dian producers, the Livestock Branch 
of the Dominion Department of Agri. 
culture, Ottawa, interested itself 
behalf of farmers. One move has been 
the use of farm-paper advertisements in 
which specific advice is given farmers 
as to marketing, and in which various 
Government measures for assistance are 
described. The farmer is told in this 
advertising that careful marketing will 
do much to strengthen the position of 
producers. 

“Finished bullocks of proper age and 
weight had better be marketed as they 
are ready,” the livestock branch de- 
clares. 

“Thrifty stocker and feeder cattle 
which, by feeding, will qualify for the 
export or high class domestic trade will, 
if held, yield better returns when fin- 
ished, but if sold now will only add to 
the congestion of the markets. 

“High class breeding stock should, if 
practicable at all, be held at all cost, 
preference always being given to the 
cows that will mil 

“Unthrifty individuals, stock of poor 
type or ee. animals of dairy breed- 
ing which are not required for breeding 
purposes, may as well be sold as soon 
as possible, as it will not pay to winter 
them, and no future outlet is in sight 
for stock of this description.” 

The quoted farm-paper advertisement, 
which was head “Credit and Assis- 
tance For Livestock Producers,” also 
told what the Government had accom- 
plished along the lines of credits, 
shipping facilities, stimulating home con- 
sumption, special aid in transportation 
for producers. Attention was called to 
the assistance the Livestock Branch 
stood ready to give in supplying markets 
information. 


Advertising Has Seventeen 
Specialized Libraries 


There are more than 1,300 collections 
of specialized information _ scattered 
throughout the United States, according 
to a new edition of the Special Libraries 
Directory, published by the National 
Special Libraries Association. 

The special libraries included in this 
directory cover a wide field. There are 
listed among others seventeen advertis- 
ing libraries, fifteen newspaper libraries, 
fifteen business research libraries, forty- 
six banking libraries, fifty-two public 
utility libraries and twenty-three in- 
surance libraries. 


Two New Accounts for Camp- 
bell, Trump & Co. 


Campbell, Trump & Company, De- 
troit advertising agency, has been ap- 
ointed to handle the accounts of the 

utual Electric and Machine Company, 
maker of safety switches, and the De- 
troit Electric Car Company. 
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JAN ESVIL LEX 


Al 


“An Unusual Newspaper” 


The Janesville Daily Gazette has 
the largest circulation of any news- 
paper in the United States printed in 
any city between 18,000 and 20,000 
population, 

Wisconsin is the first State in the 
Union in the value of its Live Stock, 
in the number of its Dairy Cattle and 
in the value of its Dairy Products. 
That section of Wisconsin, in which 
The Gazette circulates so intensively, 
has the largest values and numbers in 
all the lines mentioned, leading the 


e. 

In addition to this foremost position 
in Dairying and Agriculture, Wiscon- 
sin is the eighth of the forty-eight 
States in number of manufacturing 
plants and capital employed, and tenth 
in manufactured products. The mar- 
ket covered by The Gazette embraces 
a definitely large percentage of these 
manufacturies. 

Being an unusual newspaper, The 
Gazette has built up a very high de- 


gree of reader interest and confidence 
which causes well-planned advertising 
a to produce in this market 
quick and maximum returns. 

The Gazette’s Service Department 
is in close touch with every element 
which has any bearing on this mar- 
ket—a fact greatly ny eye by 
advertisers who want to keep in close 
touch with the pulling power and prog- 
ress being made in their campaigns. 

Have you a campaign in the making 
which has not been tried out definitely 
and of which you entertain a slight 
doubt? Try it out in the Janesville 
market. Cost is comparatively small. 
We are live enough to be able to 
give you intelligent co-operation at 
this end to aid you in determining 
weak spots, if any, in your proposed 
program. 

Complete information regarding our 
service will be detailed to any adver- 
tiser or prospective advertiser upon 
request. 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 
‘H. H. BLISS, Publisher 


“An Unusual Newspaper’—Member of Wisconsin Daily League 


M. C. WATSON, Eastern Rep., 
286 Fifth Ave., New York City 





ALLEN-KLAPP CO., Western Rep., 
1336 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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Who Will Buy? 
What Will They Buy ? 


How Can I Make Them 
Buy? 


HO WILL BUY automo- 
biles, books, pianos, 


securities, banking ser- 











vices, household appliances, of- 
fice furnishings, foodstuffs, to- 
bacco, jewelry, clothing, candy, 
watches ? 

The men and women who are 
to-day outside the reach of shift- 
ing circumstance. The men and 


women who have resources of 
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character and monetary wealth 
not affected by temporary “de- 


pressions.” 





They will buy this year as al- 
ways—in good times or bad. 
Their needs continue and, unlike 
the most of us, they can con- 
tinue to meet these needs. 
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The alert ‘space-buyer is no 
longer content to think of his 
market in terms of quantity. 
More than ever is he interested 
in the purchasing possibilities of 
those to whom his advertising is 


addressed. 


That is why you find him every- 
where turning to the six maga- 
zines comprising The Quality 
Group. He realizes that these 
magazines are read by the men 
and women of unquestioned pur- 
chasing power. 


Three quarters of a million of 
them with all the demands of 
up-to-date cultured Americans 
to be satisfied! Is there any 
market in the country at this 
time that can offer such possi- 
bilities as 


The 
QUALITY GROUP 


ATLANTIC : CENTURY : HARPER'S 
REVIEW of REVIEWS ; SCRIBNER'S 
The WORLD'S WORK 
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A One-sided Discussion on Wages, 


Mars as a Sales Outlet 


Buying Power and Production in 


Relation to Advertising 


By Roy Dickinson 


RECEIVED an interesting let- 
ter a few days ago. It was in 
reply to one of those letters to the 
editor that everybody at some time 
or other has written—a pro bono 
publico letter written in disagreec- 
ment. And as the letter I received 
brings up a question which is of 
fundamental importance to every 
man making merchandise to sell, 
to every publisher who carries an 
advertisement, and especially to 
every man who is interested in 
sales methods and advertising, I 
should like to discuss the subject 
—not the letter. 
Here is the letter I received: 


THe New York Herarp 
New York, Oct. 10, 1921. 
Dear Mr. Dickinson: 

To follow your own expression, have 
you ever thought that your 21,000,000 
potential automobile buyers can be so 
drained of their current incomes by the 
excessive prices of the things they must 
have to subsist, these excessive prices 
being caused by labor costs, that when 
they get through paying for these abso- 
lute essentials they may have little or 
nothing left with which to buy automo- 
biles for themselves, or little red wagons 
for their children? 

To put it another way: Have you ever 
thought that it is surplus earnings and 
surplus incomes, not absorbed by the 
essential living costs, which go to make 
up a population’s expenditures in all the 
luxuries, amusements and other non- 
essentials? But if too much of, or vir- 
tually all, a population’s income is ab- 
sorbed by the essential commodities, 
there is no buying power for anything 
except to keep body and soul alive? 

If there are 21,000,000 potential au- 
tomobile buyers, 10,000,000 of them may 
be out of the market at this minute, 
not because they do not want to buy 
automobiles, not because the automobiles 
are not a good buy, but because after 
they have paid the butcher, the grocer 
and the candlestick maker, they simply 
cannot pay for an automobile. 

Have you ever thought that if there 
was a readjustment of labor costs, so 
that all industry could operate and all 
of the workers could have some of their 
income left over after paying for the 
absolute essentials, the automobile manu- 
facturers and distributors would also get 
the benefit in their own costs of produc- 
tion and distribution? With their own 
costs down, they would be in a position 
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not only to sell more cars, but to make 
more money on them. 
ERVIN WarpDMAN, 
Vice-President. 

In spite of a deep-seated incli- 
nation on my part to discuss Mr. 
Wardman’s letter, especially the 
second paragraph, the last sen- 
tence of which strikes me imme- 
diately in terms of anthracite coal, 
I am merely going to quote my 
letter, which elicited this interest- 
ing reply, and then, just as though 
we were in the smoking-car of 
the “Twentieth Century Limited,” 
go on to a one-sided discussion 
and put down my viewpoint on 
the matter. Here, then, is the let- 
ter which Mr. Wardman answered 
so interestingly: 

October 6; 1921, 
The Editor, 
New York Herald. 
Dear Sir: 

While a member of the Washington 
Unemployment Conference, I read with 
great interest some of your editorials 
on the fundamental reasons for unem- 
ployment. It was indeed interesting to 
see how quickly and concisely you 
solved the whole problem by suggesting 
that wages should go back to pre-war 
levels. Have you ever thought of wages, 
however, in any other sense except as 
expense and out-go? By that I mean 
the statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce show that there are twenty-one 
million people old enough to buy auto- 
mobiles. We made nine million cars 
last year and somewhere near that for 
the three years preceding. Let us as 
sume that a good cut in wages was 
made, such as you so aptly suggest—let 
us say, a cut of 33% per cent. It has 
been suggested to me by experts in the 
Department of Commerce that such a 
cut would still further reduce the num 
ber of possible buyers for automobiles 
by, let us say, seven or eight million. 
I presume, therefore, by your editorials 
you mean to suggest that the automobile 
business, except for one car in the low 
price class, two or three cars in the 
medium price and a couple in the high 
price class, should immediately close 
their plants and go into some other line 
of industry. 

I quite agree with you in this interest 
ing commentary upon our modern indus- 
trial life. But how about shoes? The 
unfortunate thing seems to be that at 
the present time we are merely signaling 
to Mars and getting a few messages from 
it. I think you are a little bit ahead 

(Continued on page 133) 
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CLIFFORD PANGBURN 


has been appointed 
EASTERN ADVERTISING MANAGER 
of 
PEOPLE’S POPULAR MONTHLY 
which has opened its own offices at 
299 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


CARL C. PROPER, Publisher 
Des Moines, lowa 


October 15, 1921 


Lee & Williamson, special representatives, will continue to handle all 
Eastern business of the publication through the issue of January, 1922. 
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in all that counts with 
American textile manufacturers 


Carries an advertising message 
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of all of us in that you seem to assume 
that we are able to sell on Mars or some 
other planet at the present time, instead 
of only to the farmers and income work- 
ers of our own country and one or two 
foreign countries where exchange has 
not gone to a very low level. Who 
buys the goods of our factories, I won- 
der? You covered the other subjects 
so concisely that I shall await with great 
interest your reply to my letter. 
Roy Dickinson. 

As this isn’t an argument, but 
a sincere attempt upon my part 
to set down for consideration 
some facts that I think are too 
seldom thought about, I am just 
going to let the two letters stand 
and enter into no further argu- 
ment about them. 

IT IS UP TO THE WORKER 

I happen to believe that waste— 
waste which pays no profit to any- 
body, waste which could largely 
be overcome—is far more respon- 
sible for depression or unemploy- 
ment, or whatever you want to 
label it, than the high general 
level of wages. I believe that 
good wages are a necessary ante- 
cedent to advertising and sales, 
that if extremely low wages are to 
be considered a true barometer for 
industrial and commercial pros- 
perity of a nation, then China 
should stand at the head in com- 
mercial supremacy. And person- 
ally I see no reason why wages or 
purchasing power should be re- 
duced to the pre-war level, 
provided every man, both in 
management and labor, works to 
eliminate waste. Under the head 
of waste, I include inefficiency 
in production and _ distribution 
methods. Some men just as 
sincerely believe that lower wages 
mean lower prices, and lower 
prices mean more automobiles 
in the little white garages, 
more Victrolas in the front par- 
lor, more Armour’s hams in the 
family cupboard, and more adver- 
tising of these commodities and 
others like them in the various 
mediums of America. I don't. 

As a starter, let me take one 
specific industry as an example. 
It is quite easily possible to name 
twenty-five or thirty industries 
which are doing a bigger business 
this year than last year, and 
which have reduced the price of 
their products without - reducing 
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wages. Reduction in the price 
of the product led almost inevi- 
tably to greater volume of pro- 
duction, provided a real selling 
and advertising drive was put be- 
hind the product. Most of these 
concerns are national advertisers. 

Instead of naming all twenty- 
five, let me take the case of my 
friend, Jackson Johnson, chair- 
man of the International Shoe 
Company. This company includes 
the McElwain company. He is 
employing 23,000 people at full- 
time production. He is making 
shoes. He is selling an ever- 
increasing volume of shoes. He 
has reduced the price of these 
shoes by savings in overhead dis- 


tribution and _ increased plant 
efficiency. It seems to me like an 
obvious conclusion that these 


23,000 workers of Mr. Johnson’s 
are buying more bathroom fix- 
tures, more cooking utensils, more 
safety razors and Arrow collars 
than if their wages, instead of the 
price of the product, had been 
cut in half. Although Mr. John- 
son’s case is by no means an 
isolated instance, I do not suggest 
that a like procedure is possible 
in every industry. I cannot help 
confessing, however, a great ad- 
miration for the type of manage- 
ment which is able to accomplish 
such results, and I believe that 
every man selling other merchan- 
dise, every many interested in 
advertising and better selling 
methods, owes such men a vote 
of thanks. 

George O. Coon, president of 
Corliss, Coon & Company, ex- 
pressed the principle underlying 
this type of merchandising when 
he said: “At the present time 
we cannot manufacture the collars 
any cheaper. We will take no 
chances with quality. We have 
not touched labor, material, or 
workmanship. All these are main- 
tained at their present high stand- 
ard. What we have done is to 
cut out the enormous distribution 
expense, and in this way make a 
saving large enough to warrant 
the reduction in selling price. In 
a word, we have simply elimi- 
nated the non-essentials. We are 
to carry one stock, deliver from 
the factory only, and maintain no 
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. 
branch offices. That is the reason 
sn iwe can price our collars so 


°E. A. Showers, president of the 
Showers Furniture Company, 
took big advertising space to say, 
among other things, in explana- 
tion of the fact that his factories 


are running at full time: “Our 
system is simple. Give the people 
good stuff at the right price. 


When you save a dollar through 
reduced cost or increased volume, 
don’t squeeze it and hang onto it. 
Pass the saving on to the people. 
Take care of the public and the 
public will take care of you.” 


LOWER WAGES NOT FOLLOWED BY 
LOWER PRICES 


A man who offers a general and 
horizontal cut in wages at the 
present time as a solution to most 
of our difficulties usually goes on 
the assumption that a. cut in 
wages always reduces the price 
of the product to the final buyer 
and that, therefore, eventually, 
everybody would get more with 
less money. At least, that is the 
way I analyze their argument. 
And I am just as firmly of the 
opinion, based upon actual inci- 
dents, that sometimes the reduc- 
tion in wages has increased the 
cost of manufactured products; 
and there are notable examples, 
particularly in the clothing trade, 
where higher wages, with greater 
production and better selling, 
have lowered the price of the 
product to the final consumer 
which, as I understand it, is the 
consummation devoutly to be 
wished. It is distinctly realized 
that no offhand solution of the 
relation between wages, buying 
power and production is solvable 
all at once. I am trying to think 
of it primarily from the stand- 
point of the man who is inter- 
ested in selling and advertising. 

In this connection I know of 
no better incident than those 
10,000 miners in the Clifton and 
Morenci districts who reached the 
decision a few years ago that 
they wanted higher wages. Most 
of them were Mexicans and their 
wages were exceedingly low, not 
much above a peso and a quarter. 
They lived mostly on frijoles and 
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which are not advertised 


tortillas, 
commodities, but are home made. 
Most of these Mexican miners 


didn’t wear shoes. They had very 
little of those “surplus earnings 
and surplus incomes not absorbed 


by the essential living costs.” 
They were, in fact, very poor 
prospects for any advertising 


campaign designed to sell Paris 
Garters, Phoenix Socks, Douglas 
Shoes or Cream of Wheat. 

The United States Government, 
through the Department of Labor, 
sent a man out to Arizona to look 
into the situation. It was abso- 
lutely necessary for the country 
to get out copper at that time. 
This man, after a talk with the 
miners and the operators, said to 
the miners: “Stay at work. Don’t 
strike to get your wages up—pro- 
duce more. We will meet with 
the directors of the company and 
decide something.” The miners, 
as stated above, wanted their 
wages to be as high as the Ameri- 
can wages. It was pointed out to 
them that they produced less than 
half as much rock per man and 
that the rock which they worked 
was leaner. 

The spokesman for the miners 
saw the point. He got into his 
head the economic fact so often 
overlooked that a wage not 
earned was high at any price and 
that the only way to get higher 
wages was by more production. 
After some further negotiations, 
the wages of the Mexican miners 
were doubled on the implied 
promise that they would greatly 
increase their production. It was 
arranged that in six months a 
conference would be held, at 
which time a new agreement 
would be made based upon those 
six months’ production. During 
the six months it was a matter 
of record that better food was 


eaten by the Mexicans. They 
started to wear shoes. Tooth 
brushes, tooth paste and better 


clothes became possible, and sub- 
stantial eatables found their way 
to tables which, up to that time. 
had known only the tamales and 
tortillas. After they made good 
at the end of six months, a sec- 
ond increase in wages based upon 
production was agreed upon. Here 
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URELY 25 years or more is a suf- 
ficient testing time for either friends or 
patrons. If friends cling, through thick 
and thin, the man who boasts them 
must be worth adhering to. And if 

advertisers, despite increasing rates, show /oyalty 

and confidence toward a journal, then that journal 
must be playing the game and delivering the goods. 
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while little given to boasting, yet proudly acknow- 
ledges the fact that scores of its patrons of by-gone 
years are its most satisfied and enthusiastic adver- 
tisers of to-day, as is demonstrated by the fact that it 
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is an example where these Mexi- 
can miners almost trebled their 
power to buy. Increased produc- 
tion and higher wages broadened 
their scope of life, opened the 
way to. better food, better 
clothes, tangible methods of buy- 
ing the things they had always 
wanted, and gave the world 
more than double the pre- 
vious amount of copper. And 
when you mass the trebled con- 
suming power of 10,000 families, 
the man selling goods has some- 
thing to think about in terms of 
increased buying power. 

Let us take another concrete 
case. A short time ago the Navy 
Department reduced the pay of all 
workers in the Navy Yard at 
Washington. There were several 
thousand of these workers and, 
as I understand it, the cut put 
them back practically to pre-war 
level. In a very short time the 
retail storekeepers of Washington 
put up a _ tremendous protest. 
They found that their sales had 
dropped off. The money they had 
previously spent for things they 
needed, but at a pinch could get 
along without, was then all used 
up in rent, coal and the fixed 
charges necessary to the average 
household. 


TOO GREAT A LOAD FOR FOR 
ADVERTISING 


Now it is my opinion that all 
these things are of tremendous 
interest to men who are engaged 
in the business of advertising. 
We say in our copy, “A clean 
tooth never decays,” “Don’t be 
run down at the heels.” We in- 
spire in the mass of our public 
who are the ones numerous 
enough to buy our merchandise, 
a desire for money to take care 
of their teeth and their children’s 
teeth, to buy better shoes and 
better clothing. Paul W. Ivey, 
professor of marketing at the 
University of Nebraska, in an 
economic defense of advertising, 
in his book, “The Principles of 
Marketing,” says, “The first main 
criticism against the present mar- 
ket system is that advertising and 
salesmanship do not confine them- 
selves to furnishing what it is 
found the .customer wants, but 
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exert a subtle and powerful influ- 
ence in determining what the cus- 
tomer shall want—this criticism 
rests on a hasty analysis. The 
fact is rather that in most cases 
the retailer co-operates with the 
manufacturer in educating the 
public to realize that new capaci- 
ties for satisfying unborn wants 
have been created. The process 
described as creating want is 
merely that of bringing into con- 
sciousness want that already ex- 
ists.” 

And then this: “It may be 
conceded at once that the imme- 
diate effect of the marketing 
methods of today is to make 
people dissatisfied with old ways 
and accustomed goods, to make 
them desire, indeed, not only new 
goods, but better goods and more 
of them. Advertising and sales- 
manship are continually seeking 
to’ acquaint consumers with better 
methods of satisfying their daily 
wants, as well as revealing the 
existence of wants which for- 
merly were unobserved. Labor- 
saving devices are sought for to 
perform the functions of daily 
life which had been before per- 
formed, time out of mind, by 
human muscles. Modes of shelter 
are sought which will not merely 
afford protection against the ele- 
ments, but which will express the 
personality of the owner. Cloth- 
ing which gives grace, freshness, 
beautv, respectability and distinc- 
tion is now demanded as opposed 
to that which seeks only to cover 
nakedness or to conserve bodily 
heat.” 

It merely means that the whole 
principle upon which advertising 
is founded is to make attractive 
by advertising and salesmanshin. 
goods which can be secured onlv 
through increased income. This 
sort of stimulus has led to in- 
creased wages caused primarily 
bv the individual’s own initiative 
and will to produce more goods, 
for. as stated above. a wage 
which is not earned is high at 
anv price. Wages hased on anv 
other foundation than increased 
efficiency and higher production 
can’t. last. Advertising is con- 
tinually develoning a higher 
standard of living in order to sell 
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more goods to the people who 
have become accustomed to this 
higher standard. This fact I be- 
lieve to be brought out forcibly 
in the incident about the Mexican 
miners already noted, The stand- 
ards of material life began to 
rise back with the invention of 
the steam engine in 1760. It is 
therefore my opinion that any at- 
tempt to jump back immediately 
to pre-war levels in wages would 
be a Step backward, not only for 
civilization but for the type of 
civilization which makes advertis- 
ing possible. 


EFFECT ON MORALE 


I talked recently to the vice- 
president of one of the largest 
advertising .agencies in America. 
He told me that in those of his 
accounts where a general _hori- 
zontal cut in wages had been ef- 
fected, morale is at a low ebb and 
employees are not buying other 
men’s merchandise. Others among 
his accounts, where new methods 
of business have been adopted 
and big advertising has been used 
to sell goods which before were 


warming the counters of the 
warehouse, have gone ahead and 
sold their goods and are not 


thinking about wage reductions. 
In these concerns he found high 
morale, increased production, bet- 
ter selling methods and naturally 
increased buying power among 
both wage and income earners, 
for the products of other men’s 
factories. 

To take another angle, that of 
the engineer, John Van De- 
venter, a noted engineer and one 
of the editors of Industrial Man- 
agement, had an editorial in the 
last issue, entitled “Unemploy- 
ment—A Cause, Not an Effect of 
Industrial Depression.” He says 
in part: “Management's _ great 
violation of the economic law 
lies in regarding unemployment 
as an effect of industrial depres- 
sion and not a cause—to an 
underestimation, in other words, of 
the purchasing power of wages 
as compared with the purchasing 
power of interest earned on 
capital. This rather abstract 
statement becomes very concrete 
indeed when you consider the 
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following example: Unemploy- 
ment statistics show 1,200,000 
steel workers idle on September 6. 
Setting the low average of $4 
per day for the wages of these 
men, here is a total of close to 
five million dollars per day of 
eliminated purchasing power—and 
this in the comparatively re- 
stricted total area involved in 
steel manufacturing. Picture to 
yourself five million dollars a 
day—thirty million dollars a week 
—one hundred and _ twenty-five 
million dollars a month—put into 
circulation and purchasing power 
under present-day conditions. It 
would very nearly solve the prob- 
lem of a return to prosperity in 
the districts involved. 

“Another illustration: We have, 
it is said, some five million of 
workers idle today in the United 
States. They range from the 
twenty-thousand-dollar-a-year ex- 
ecutive to the two-dollar-a-day 
laborer. A conservative average 
would surely be three dollars a 
day. Here, then, are fifteen mil- 
lion dollars per day of decreased 
purchasing power or at the rate 
of four billion five hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year—more money 
than Congress has appropriated 
to run the United States Govern- 
ment, support our Army and 
Navy, build battleships and pay 
the interest on our national debt.” 

Think of this decreased pur- 
chasing power in terms of Mr. 
Johnson’s shoes and we have an- 
other argument why advertising 
men should think carefully before 
they join the crowd of those men 
who are crying for an immediate 
general and horizontal cut of 
wages in every industry regard- 
less of the individual’s produc- 
tion, especially to those who want 
to cut wages immediately to the 
pre-war level. There are un- 
doubtedly certain industries in 
which wages will have to be re- 
adjusted downward merely as a 
matter of good business principle. 
The industries. in which it is 
commonly suggested that wage 


cuts would decrease the cost to 
the consumer are specially in the 
building trades, the railroads and 
in mining. 

After a week’s conference, the 
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experts who made up the Con- 
struction Committee at the Unem- 
ployment Conference stated that 
considering all branches of con- 
struction industry two million 
men could be employed and put 
among the ranks of producers 
and earners again if construction 
were resumed. These men placed 
three great obstacles in the way 
of a resumption of construction 
—financing, material costs, and 
labor. They pointed out that 
commissions and premiums vary- 
ing between 10 and 20 per cent 
had been charged in addition to 
7 or 8 per cent interest. They 
gave a specific example of an 
apartment house which was re- 
quired to pay for the $1,250,000 
invested an interest rate of 7 per 
cent and a bond premium of 1% 
per cent and a floating charge of 
10 per cent, making a total financ- 
ing charge of 18% per cent. The 
committee—and it was mostly 
composed of construction men— 
found also that while many mate- 
rials had been reduced, others had 
not yet been reduced in keeping 
with the trend of wholesale prices 
of other commodities. In many 
instances, also, retailers of con- 
struction materials had not fol- 
lowed the reductions of manufac- 
turers and wholesalers in their 
retail prices. And when they 
came to wages, the committee had 
this to say: “Wages cannot be 
regulated by national action. The 
cost of living, rentals and work- 
ing conditions differ in various 
communities. Where fair wage 
adjustments have not been made, 
construction is held up. Such 
conditions should be dealt with 
fairly and frankly between em- 
ployers and workers and reason- 
able adjustments promptly made. 
Approaching this subject, we 
believe that the employer should 
not permit the wage of his work- 
men to go below that point at 
which it not only provides suffi- 
cient to take care of the necess'- 
ties of life, but also enough to 
enable the family to educate the 
children properly, provide reason- 
able comforts and conveniences, 
and permit systematic savings, 
even though small. In the com- 
parison of wages for building 
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artisans with those of other in- 
dustries, due allowance should be 
made for seasonable employment. 
The workman, on the other hand, 
should deliver maximum produc- 
tion, with proper interest in the 
welfare of the business out of 
which his wages are paid, and 
should eliminate restrictions and 
measures which tend to interfere 
with his production or with the 
production of others.” 

So even in this industry there are 
too high wages and other things 
also which affect the cost of the 
material, and in this industry also 
there is no suggestion made that 
wages should immediately go back 
to pre-war levels. 


APPLICATION TO RAILROAD AFFAIRS 


In the business of railroading 
which is now occupying front- 
page space, we have a case of ser- 
vices and not a commodity. The 
representatives of the public called 
in by the President have sug- 
gested that inequalities in wages 
be ironed out and that reductions 
in freight rates for the benefit of 
the manufacturer and the ultimate 
consumer go hand in hand with 
wage reductions. Abrogation of 
some of the foolish working rules 
which hold back the elimination 
of waste on the part of manage- 
ment—rules which in the long run 
hurt labor as well as management 
—and a gradual readjustment of 
wages to be reflected in the re- 
duced rates probably will be the 
outcome. And as far as I can 
find out at this time no railroad 
employer suggests an immediate 
return to pre-war wages. A 22 
er cent reduction is the largest 

have heard suggested. 

As I said before, there is no 
desire on my part to try and 
solve a question which has puz- 
zled the best minds of all the 
ages. I am merely putting down 
certain facts from the advertising 
man’s viewpoint which should be 
considered when the subject: of 
wages, production and buying 
power is under discussion. And 
it is my personal opinion that 
while wages are the  handiest 
thing and make the biggest imme- 
diate showing for a cut, before 
touching wages, as a_ general 
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. 
thing, management in industries 
selling commodities should make 
a careful survey of their plant, 
production methods, distribution 
methods, and other fields in 
which certain wastes are possible 
of elimination, 

I think also that Ernest T. 
Trigg, vice-president of John A. 
Lucas & Company, of Philadel- 
phia, a man who uses and knows 
the force of advertising in his 
own business and who was one of 
the prime movers in the “Save the 
Surface Campaign,” summed up 
the present situation very well 
when he said at the last session 
of the Unemployment Confer- 
ence, “Our prime difficulty is a 
high and unbalanced cost of pro- 
duction which is keeping goods 
and services beyond the buying 
power of consumers. That condi- 
tion cannot be bettered until each 
of us recognizes it is a fact and 
does his part, individually and 
collectively, to restore a free ex- 
change of commodities and ser- 
vices upon such terms that we 
may reciprocally absorb one an- 
other’s products. We believe we 
will gain nothing by quarreling 
over who is responsible for the 
condition, but rather must we in- 
vestigate it intelligently and un- 
selfishly to determine what the 
facts are, and what are our re- 
spective obligations toward them.” 

I agree that in the field of food- 
stuff production, farm products 
have declined far more rapidly 
than the things for which they 
are exchanged, while certain items 
in the fuel and transportation and 
construction costs are still predi- 
cated upon war-time costs. I 
believe that most of the farmer’s 
troubles come from the fact that 
he is forced to sell to speculative 
dealers and a long line of middle- 
men at a price so low that he 
gets less than 25 per cent of the 
price the final consumer pays for 
his products. In this field also 
an elimination of unnecessary 
waste would give the farmer a 
far higher price for his products 
and allow the consumer to pay 
less. I believe there is no better 
way to solve the whole problem 
of wages, production and buying 
power than constant attempts on 
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the part of management to elimi- 
nate waste, sharing with the final 
buyer of the savings resulting 
from the elimination of these 
wastes, a high rate of individual 
production upon the part of each 
workman and a_ corresponding 
amount of better selling to turn 
this production into sales, so that 
the worker does not produce him- 
self out of a job. There is no 
reason that I can see why pros- 
perity and reasonably high wages, 
which mean _ high purchasing 
power, cannot go hand in hand, 
if every element in our inter- 
dependent social life works to- 
ward the elimination of unneces- 
sary waste, which pays no profit 
either to capital, labor or manage- 
ment. 


~ ” 
Candy Wholesalers Join in 
Advertising 
_Five wholesale confectioners of 
Youngstown, O., joined in a full-page 
newspaper advertisement recently to 
usher in ‘National Candy Day” in the 
city. After a pleasant encomium on 
candy, the copy continued: 
“ENDORSED BY YOUNGSTOWN WHOLESALE 
CANDY DEALERS 

“The Youngstown candy wholesalers 
named below have taken a prominent 
part in the movement to establish Na- 
tional Candy Day as a nation-wide busi- 
ness_ holiday. We have co-operated 
closely with the National Association of 
Candy Manufacturers in instituting this 
day of happiness for everyone. 

“It is a distinct pleasure to thus ex- 
press our thanks to local retail dealers 
and to the Youngstown public for the 
appreciation accorded our constant ef- 
forts to provide this community with 
the purest, most healthful and most de- 
licious confections known to the modern 
candy-making industry. We heartily 
endorse the observance of this event by 
everyone, trusting that not a man, wo- 
man or child will fail to be remem- 
bered on this, ‘The Sweetest Day in the 
Year.’’ 


Yale Seeks Way to Advertise 


Yale University is considering the 
question of advertising itself. It is 
seeking the way through which it may 
properly express itself to the public 
through the printed word, Minott A. 
Osborn, acting secretary of the univer 
sity, said in an address of welcome at 
Yale commons to delegates to the an 
nual convention of the New England 
District of the Associated Clubs at New 
Haven last week. 

“We have a great trust that has been 
handed down to us, and we feel that 
the time has come when this trust must 
be explained to the public S89 that from 
the public we may draw the men who 
are worthy of carrying on the tradi- 
tions and history of Yale,” he said. 
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Keep On Keeping On 


@ Business is coming back— indications all point in that 
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The Art of Creating a 
New Want 


This Definition of Advertising, 
Now Ten Years Old, Is Held to 
Be the Right Definition in the 
Vast Majority of Cases—Adver- 
tising Is an Art, Not a Science 


By Truman A. DeWeese 


Advertising Director, Shredded Wheat Co. 











HE purpose of advertising is 

to sell goods. Whether ad- 
vertising sells goods or not de- 
pends upon the copy. Anybody 
can buy space in a magazine, or 
a newspaper, or on a billboard— 
if he has the money—but to put 
something in that space that will 
sell goods calls for the genius of 
salesmanship combined with the 
ability to use the English language 
in a way that will convince and 
persuade. 

About ten years ago I wrote a 
book on advertising, and in that 
book I defined advertising as 
“the art of creating a new want.” 
I have criticized this definition in 
many public addresses. I have 
said it was inadequate—that it did 
not define the real purpose of 
advertising. Now I take it all 
back. The definition I wrote ten 
years ago describes at least 90 
per cent of all modern advertising 
effort. In other words, 90 per 
cent of all advertising skill is 
employed in selling things you 
don’t need. Surely no one needs 
a Kodak, and yet advertising has 
filled the minds of millions with 
a desire to possess a Kodak, thus 
promoting education along artistic 
lines, adding to the joy and hap- 
piness of living, putting Roches- 
ter on the map, creating employ- 
ment for thousands, and adding 
millions to the wealth of the 
country. Surely no home needs 
a Victrola—you can get along 
very easily without it—but‘adver- 
tising has carried the songs of the 
common people and the music of 
grand opera into millions of 
homes, making the struggle for 
existence a little easier and 
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lighter and at the same time 
building a colossal industry in a 
certain New Jersey city. 

Another proposition which 
should be definitely settled before 
advertising can be _ intelligently 
considered, is the fact that adver- 
tising is not a science. Advertis- 
ing is an art. The notion that 
advertising is a science has turned 
loose a lot of psychologists and 
efficiency engineers who fool the 
gullible business man with prag- 
matic gabble. Science is the 
orderly arrangement of a lot of 
facts that have been ascertained 
by actual experiment. An art is the 
employment of knowledge and 
special talent to produce a certain 
result. It is, therefore, very clear 
from this that advertising is an 
art and therefore the most fasci- 
nating and interesting profession. 
There is nothing scientific about 
advertising, for the reason that 
there is no possible way of esti- 
mating the reactions of each 
human mind to a given statement. 
No two human minds are alike, 
and no two products call for the 
same line of appeal. Therefore, 
it is impossible to get any scien- 
tific basis for advertising so far 
as it relates to salesmanship. 





T. P. A. Discusses Agency 
Commissions 


The arguments for and against the 
commission system of agency com 
sation were presented from various 
— of view at the meeting of the 

echnical Publicity Association, Octo- 
ber 13. E, I. La Beaume, advertising 
manager of the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, presented the views of those mem- 
bers of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers who would like to see the com- 
mission system abolished. Charles Pres- 
brey, vice-president of the Frank Pres- 
brey Company, pointed out some of the. 
difficulties in the way of a practical 
adoption of the straight fee system, and 
suggested a possible substitute in the 
form of a clearing house committee 
that would pass upon an agent’s fitness 
to render service. S. Roland Hall, of 
Easton, Pa., discussed the subject from 
the standpoint of the independent han- 
dler of accounts. 





“Oil News” Appoints Robert 
E. Powell 


Robert E. Powell has joined the staff 
of Oi News, Galesburg, Ill. He will 
have charge of the Eastern office of that 
publication, located at New York. 
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Commissions to Retail 
Clerks 


Earte Cuemicat Company, Inc. 
Wueetine, W. Va., Sept. 27, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Have you published anything recently 
regarding the legality of that form of 
commission popularly called P. M.’ 
when paid to retail clerks by the manu 
facturer? 

The writer recalls reading an article 
stating that a baking -—— &. concern 
of Richmond, Va., had son ordered to 
cease from its payment of commissions 
to jobbers’ salesmen for pushing its 
baking pouae in preference to others 
carried by the oT grocer, but the 
commission or P. I refer to is that 
paid to the retail gi for pushing, 
demonstrating, or giving detail explana- 
tion as to the merits of your particular 
product. 

Earte Cremicat Co., Inc., 


Wma. McConne tt. 


HE Federal Trade Commis- 

sion has issued orders to cease 
and desist against a number of 
concerns, in cases involving the 
giving of commissions, gratuities 
and bonuses to buyers, salesmen 
and others for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the sale of goods. This 
is doubtless what Mr. McConnell 
has in mind. There is no law that 
we know of that specifically pro- 
hibits the giving of commissions 
to retail clerks, so long as it is 
done with the dealer’s consent, 
and no governmental authority 
would be likely to interfere with 
such a policy on its own motion. 
A complaint by some competitor 
might be filed with the Federal 
Trade Commission, however, and 
the chances are fairly good that 
the Commission would regard it 
as serious enough for a formal 
hearing, and possibly the issuance 
of an order against‘it. 

But as a matter of fact, experi- 
ence has pretty consistently shown 
that schemes of this sort do not 
prove profitable in the long run, 
and that the money can be much 
better spent for advertising and 
dealer helps which will increase 
the salability of the goods to the 
consumer. The tendency of the 
clerk who has been bribed to show 
preference for an article is to de- 
mand a little bigger rakeoff next 
time as the price of his continued 
favor, and the boss of the store 
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is quite likely to want to know 
where he comes in. In our opin- 
ion, the important question is not 
so much the legality of the 
scheme as its practical value— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


A Southern Seeker After Truth 


One reason why the “No-Profit 
Sale” of A. I. Namm & Son was so 
eminently successful, as recorded in 
Printers’ Ink last week, was that the 
advertising rang true. Old patrons of 
the store and thousands of new ones, 
no doubt, believed the advertisements 
which stated that a half million dollars’ 
worth of merchandise would be sold at 
the prices the store paid, without a cent 
tacked on for clerk hire, delivery or 
anything else. 

Now comes a men’s clothing store in 
Columbia, S. C., and in a different way 
succeeds in making. its advertisement 
just about as convincing as did _ the 
Namm store in Brooklyn. The adver- 
tiser is The Hope-Davis Co., and its 
copy bears the head: 

Our $30.00 Suits Aren’t Worth a 

Cent More Than $30.00 
Then follow a few brief sentences which 
serve to strengthen belief in the adver- 
tiser’. s sincerity: 

“We're sick of all this talk about 
stores ‘giving things away.’ Stores are 
opened to get patrons and are operated 
to get profits. We, toc, get profits, and 
if we idn’t you’d have no respect for 
us! 

“But try to find one other store in 
Columbia that'll give you what we'll 
give you at this price. We tried, but 
couldn’t find it!” 


Appointments by Auburn Auto- 
mobile Company 


of Columbus, O., has 
joined the sales organization of the 
Auburn Automobile Company, Auburn, 
Ind., as assistant sales manager in 
charge of merchandising and advertis- 
ing. Charles M. Strieby, of Chicago, 
also has been appointed assistant sales 
manager of the Auburn company. 


R. G. Elwell, 


La Plante Choate Co. Planning 
Campaign 

La Plante Choate Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., manufacturer of one-man and power 
stump-pullers and house-moving equip- 
ment, is planning for a campaign in 
farm journals and trade papers. The 
business will be placed through the 
Minneapolis office of Critchfield & Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. 


F. M. Barber with New York 
Advertising Company 


F. M. Barber has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Lunn & Sweet 
Company, Auburn, Me., and is now 
associated with The John Service, Inc., 

<ew York, as vice-president. 
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3326 Stores Supply Hardware 


Requirements of a Nation 


ee + paar HE Hardware requirements of 

Canada from coast to coast pass 
through 3,326 hardware outlets. These 
outlets represent the retail hardware 
stores and the hardware sections of 
department or general stores through- 
out Canada. 

The Canadian hardware merchants 
are well rated, efficient and desirable 
business men. The hardware stores 
of Canada are not excelled by those 
of any other country in the world. 
Window displays, interior -displays, 
local newspaper advertising, and other 
modern business developers are used 
extensively by the hardware trade 
threughout Canada, The buying power 








per capita of the Canadian people is 
greater than that of any other country. 

Over 95% of these hardware buyers subscribe to and read 
HARDWARE AND METAL, a trade newspaper that has been 
serving the Canadian hardware trade for the past thirty-three years. 

HARDWARE AND METAL gives a unique and practical edi- 
torial service, including weekly market reports from Montreal, 
Toronto, London, Winnipeg and Pittsburg. No other publication 
gives this service. No other publication covers the Canadian hard- 
ware trade like HARDWARE AND METAL. No other hardware 
publication in .Canada has taken out membership in the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. No other hardware publication in Canada 
is a member of the Associated Business Papers. HARDWARE 
AND METAL carries more advertising from leading hardware 
manufacturers and wholesalers than all other Canadian hard- 
ware publications combined. HARDWARE AND METAL has 
among its regular advertisers the foremost leaders in their respec- 
tive fields) HARDWARE AND METAL is read each week by 
practically every worth-while buyer of hardware in Canada. 
Incidentally, HARDWARE AND METAL receives $4 per year 
subscription price, which, we believe, is the highest subscription 
price paid for any hardware paper in the world. 

We will gladly supply sample copy, schedules, rate cards, and 
names of prominent advertisers who have been using HARDWARE 
AND METAL for many years. 

If interested in the Canadian hardware field, let us tell you more 
about HARDWARE AND METAL. 


Member A.B.C. HARDWARE & METAL Member 4.8.?. 


Canada’s National Hardware Weekly since 1888 
143-153 University Avenue, Toronto, Canada 


Published every Saturday since 1888. The only weekly hardware paper in 
Canada, and the only hardware paper in Canada that gives you a circulation 
statement audited by the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

Montreal Branch, Southam Bldg. Winnipeg Branch, Confederation Life Bidg. 
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YOU COVER 


Seven Towns and 
Two Cities in Hudson 


County, New Jersey 
When You Use the 


—_ -_ = = * = YS . 


Hudson Obsrrurr 


The Penny a Line 
Per Town Newspaper 


OFFICES 
Observer Building - Hoboken, N. J. 
279 Grove Street - Jersey City, N. J. 
506 Gardner Street - Union Hill, N. J. 
Chicago - Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 




















Why 





AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS ASSN. 
pat of Printers’ INK: 

There seems to be a di- 
versity of opinion as to just what 
variety of publication is referred 
to when speaking of a “farm 
paper,” and some strenuous argu- 
ments have been started in con- 
nection with defining the correct 
method to arrive at the “average” 
milline rate when considering any 
class of mediums. 

The writer feels that a check- 
ing up of facts will show that 
farm papers have been unjustly 
placed in an unfavorable light 
through an article which appeared 
in Printers’ INK of July 7, 1921. 
If damage has been done, I am 
confident it was unintentional on 
the part of Printers’ INK or on 
the part of Benjamin H. Jeffer- 
son, the author of the article in 
question. 

While my main 
représentative of the Agricultural 
Publishers Association, is in con- 
nection with what I claim to be a 
serious error in quoting “Average 
milline rates” on farm papers, the 
question comes up: 

Just what is a farm paper? 

In reply to a question as to the 
number of farm papers, I have 
heard answers ranging all the way 
from fifty to 1,000. A _ recently- 
published book on advertising 
stated there were over 500 farm 
papers. One published list gives 
about 200, and another list about 
170. There are eighty - three 
publications listed under the farm 
paper heading of the A. B. C. 
But that list, when we exclude 
Canadian, foreign language, class, 
specialty, breeders, trade papers, 
etc., comprises only fifty-eight 
publications which might be con- 
sidered as what we term “regular” 
farm papers. Outside of the A. 
B. C. there are only twelve in this 
class, making a grand total of only 
seventy papers, some of which are 
not well known and have very 


protest, as a 


small circulations. 
Understand that I do not cast 





“The Milline Rate of a Piece of 
Cheese” 


Averages Mean So Little 
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any reflection whatever on class 
papers, for they all serve their 
purpose and are high-class me- 
diums and valuable to the adver- 
tiser. But there is a group, which 
it may be hard accurately to de- 
scribe, of “regular” or “general” 
farm papers which give a widely 
diversified service to the farmer 
in every branch of his activities, 
including livestock breeding, cul- 
tivation, etc.—in fact everything 
in general on the farm. It is this 
class which, as a rule, makes up 
the personnel of the Agricultural 
Publishers Association, whose 
members agree, with Theodore 
Roosevelt, that “Every man owes 
some of his time to the upbuild- 
ing of the profession to which he 
belongs.” 

This is the class which serves 
the purpose of the general adver- 
tiser and reaches practically 100 
per cent of the farmers of the 
United States. This class of me- 
diums as a rule carries headlines, 
with prefix or suffix, on the order 
of “Farmer,” Agriculturist,” 
“Homestead,” “Farming,” etc. It 
is the class on which the farmer 
is sold hard and fast as his “gen- 
eral” type of farm paper and 
which gives him a service that 
cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. 

The reason for above detail is 
to explain there are only about 
seventy farm papers in the class 
referred to, and that it seems 
ridiculous to add a long list of 
double that number, many of them 
class papers of small circulation 
and exceptionally high milline 
rate, and then figure the average 
milline rate on “farm papers” by 
dividing the total milline rates by 
the number of papers listed, which, 
I am told, is the general practice. 

What I claim to be an injustice 
done to farm papers was the quot- 
ing of figures showing the “aver- 
age” milline rate to be as high as 
$14.30. These figures have been 
extensively reproduced in adver- 
tisements, circulars, and by word 
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7 
of mouth, and have not, to my 
knowledge, been publicly contra- 
dicted. Comparisons have been 
made of these milline rates with 
other classes of advertising 
wherein, to my mind, the milline 
rates cannot be considered as en- 
tering into the matter at all. It 
would seem that the term “mil- 
line rate” should be used only in 
connection with publications. <A 
recent advertisement of a certain 
class of advertising mediums made 
a comparison which gave a mil- 
line rate of $40 as against $6,000 
for another class. One might 
just as well quote the milline rate 
of a piece of cheese or for space 
on the Rock of Gibraltar. 

The article published July 7 
gave’ monthly farm papers a 
higher milline rate than semi- 
monthly and weeklies. Knowing 
that papers with the larger cir- 
culation should show the lowest 
milline rate, I figured that an er- 
ror had been made, since month- 
lies as a rule averaged largest in 
circulation, semi-monthlies next, 
then weeklies. 

An investigation proved that my 
theory was correct. and that, based 
on what I claim is the prov-r 
method of securing average mil- 
line rates, the monthly farm 
papers on the A. P. A. list, in- 
stead of a rate of $14.30, show a 
rate of $5.99, the semi-monthlies 
$6.61 and the weeklies $6.82, with 
an average milline rate for the 
entire list of forty-one papers of 
$6.32. This brings up the ques- 
tion : 

What is 
rate? 

What method should we use to 
secure the average milline rate 
when considering the cost of space 
in a list comprising a number of 
papers of any class? Inquiry 
brought out the fact that it has 
been the rule to take a list of 
papers and secure the milline rate 
on each paper. Then the total of 
the milline rates is divided by the 
number of papers listed. That 
was the method used by Mr. Jef- 
ferson in securing his figures, as 
he personally advised the writer. 
This gives a high figure, a : 
claim is not correct, and which, 

a sense, might be termed an Aa 


the average milline 
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age of an average. If each pub- 
lication listed really had a million 
circulation, that method would be 
correct. 

When the buyer is figuring on 
using a certain list of publications 
and wants the average milline rate 
for that list, he is interested only 
in the actual number of millions 
of circulation comprised in that 
list which he is going to buy and 
not in the mythical millions on 
which the rate for most indi- 
vidual papers is based. There is 
a wide difference of opinion on 
this subject, some claiming that 
the writer’s position is correct and 
others that it is all wrong. Sev- 
eral prominent space buyers who 
at first claimed I was wrong, de- 
cided, after investigation, that my 
theory was correct, although ad- 
mitting that the other method was 
generally used. To make clear my 
point, attention is called to the 
example shown below in a list 
of five publications. The same 
principle, of course, will apply on 
any list. 





Circulation Line Rate Milline 
6,000 -25 41.67 
20,000 .60 30.00 
50,000 .40 8.00 
424,000 2.50 5.90 
1,000,000 5.00 5.00 
1,500,000 ‘8.75 5.83 

The above shows the actual 


range of rates for five papers 
from a “farm paper” rate sheet. 
The average milline rate for the 
total millions of circulation is 
$5.83. But if we use the method 
of Mr. Jefferson and divide the 
total of milline rates, $90.57, by 
the five papers, we get $18.11, or 
over three times the actual 
average niilline. 

In order to clarify the atmos- 
phere on this milline rate situa- 
tion, a list of prominent maga- 
zines was selected and the milline 
rate for the various classes fig- 
ured out on the basis I have out- 
lined above. These figures, with 
the exception of the first line, 
“daily newspapers,” and the last 
line, “all farm papers,” were 
based on figures listed as “total 
net paid” in Standard Rate and 
Data Service for September, 1921. 
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An Announcement 


HE Ironized Yeast Company an- 

nounces the adoption of the sanitape 
packing for Ironized Yeast—the vita- 
mine tonic treatment. 


Sanitape prevents substitution and pro- 
tects the full quality of each Ironized 
Yeast tablet until removed from its 
individual, airtight and moisture-proof 
compartment. 


Ivers-Lee Company 


(Creator of Sanitape) 
Newark - New Jersey 


The Ironized Yeast Company 
is one of thirty to adopt the 
sanitape packing 








Each Ironized 
. Yeast tablet is 
sealed airtight and 
moisture-proof in 
an individual com- 
partment of waxed 
paper sanitape. 
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“Giant Ads” fill an advertising need for 
which nothing else will do. 

They are the most effective and compelling 
tie-in between your newspaper and magazine 
ads and the point of sale that has ever been 
devised. 

They meet with the instant cooperation of 
your dealers. They put your dealers’ win- 
dows actively into your selling campaign. 


“Giant Ads” 


as we produce them are a faithful reproduction of your current 
publicity, in black and white or full color strikingly enlarged 
to any size up to 38 by 50. Our facilities enable us, on short 
notice, to prepare and mail these out so that they reach the 
dealer exactly when your general publicity appears. Send for 
samples of “Giant Ads” and our rate card. 


We also reproduce and print copies of Testimonial Letters, 
Booklets, Charts, Maps, Diagrams, Office and Factory Forms, 
Data and Code Books, Price Lists, Catalogs, Line Drawings, 
Photographs, Wash Drawings, Legal Exhibits—in facsimile 
size, reductions or enlargements—long or short runs. Quick, 
punctual service. Moderate prices. Our booklet, explaining 
the many things we co, may contain suggestions for printing 
economies and the use of sales, advertising or promotion litera- 
ture that will be of value to you. It is free. Send for it. 

We are specially equipped to handle broadsides or other large 
sheets to your advantage. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 


117 East 24th Street New York City 
Phones: Madison Square 9676, 9677, 9124, 10258 
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Daily Newspapers (per figures pub- 


DE cisvensevewsncoucon hae $5.03 
Monthly Magazines, Standard Size 
Se NED 009404 905540090500 12.11 


Monthly Magazines, Flat Size (14 
leaders) 





leaders) 
Weekly Magazines (16 leaders)... 6.63 
Women’s Magazines (18 leaders). 6.71 
Farm Papers (members A. P. A). 6.32 
All Farm Papers (agency list of 75) 7.66 


It will be noted from above that 
the average milline rate of mem- 
bers of the Agricultural Publish- 
ers Association is lower than any 
other class, with the exception of 
daily newspapers, and that the 
figures on other classes are much 
lower than those quoted pre- 
viously. It would seem to the 
writer that some action should be 
taken to secure a correct and uni- 
versal method for figuring average 
milline rates. The milline is here 
to stay, and every advertiser and 
agency which figures averages 
should use the same method, if 
we want to be fair to all classes. 

When one starts to figure this 
thing out, he will find it a more 
serious matter than appears at 
first glance. There is surely room 
for argument and one party inti- 
mated that the writer was a plain 
nut. I have looked at it from 
every possible angle and believe 
the method I use is correct. 

During past years, the writer 
has heard some serious proof- 
room arguments in regard to typo- 
graphical style, spelling, etc. One 
old chap, I remember, was always 
hard-boiled and would not be con- 
vinced. After the bunch would 
spread their ideas and spring 
friend Webster, to cinch the point, 
the old bird would throw up his 
hands and say, “To hell with all 
of your arguments and books, I 
know I am right anyway.” 

The writer believes the method 
used by Mr. Jefferson and many 
others in securing average milline 
rates is all wrong. That the 
proper plan is the one outlined 
above. If it is not correct, he 
desires to be set right as quickly 
as possible, and would like to hear 
from some expert mathematicians 
on the subject. But he is from 
that section of the agricultural 
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Mid-West made famous by the 

long-eared quadruped. 

AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS ASSN., 
W. G. CAMPBELL, 
Executive Secretary. 


N sundry occas‘ons PRINTERS’ 

InK has protested against the 
futility of making “averages” and 
basing entirely unwarranted con- 
clusions upon them. For exam- 
ple, a typical inquiry which is 
constantly coming into our Re- 
search Department is “What is 
the average percentage of sales 
appropriated for advertising?” 
That there would be a sublime 
and esoteric significance about 
such a figure, if it could only be 
arrived at, appears to be a super- 
stition that will not down. The 
patent medicine manufacturer may 
appropriate 80 or even 90 per cent 
of his sales for advertising; the 
investment banker may appro- 
priate one-tenth of 1 per cent; 
and there are infinite variations in 
between. But no matter. The 
sacred “average”—if we only had 
it—would undoubtedly mean a 
great deal to the manufacturer of 
safety pins, or hair nets, or me- 
chanical rubber goods. 

Much the same applies to the 
“average rates,” milline or other- 
wise, of different classes of me- 
diums, and there is little to be 
gained by discussing the mathe- 
matical processes of arriving at 
them. As Mr. Campbell says, it 
is somewhat like computing the 
milline rate of a piece of cheese 
and the Rock of Gibraltar. One 
might about as well compute the 
average dimensions of the wood, 
stone and ironwork in the Wool- 
worth Building and attempt to fig- 
ure the weight of the structure 
without allowing for the varying 
density of the materials. 

Again, there is considerable 
room for a difference of opinion 
as to which publications are or 
are not to be included in any 
given classification. There are 
twenty-one publications listed by 
Ayer’s Directory under the head 
of “Advertising,” for example, 
some of which are not, strictly 
speaking, advertising publications 
at all; some are club and asso- 
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7 
and others have 


ciation organs, 
mever been seen nor heard of by 
any member of Printers’ INK’s 
staff. We certainly should object 


rather strenuously if Printers’ 
InK’s value as an advertising me- 
dium were to be judged by the 
“average” milline rate of the 
miscellaneous twenty-one. 

The only place we can see that 
an “average” rate would be of 
real value. would be in case an 
advertiser was contemplating the 
use of an “average” publication. 
But this is getting well into the 
realm of metaphysics. You can 
compare the milline rate of one 
specific publication with the mil- 
line rate of another equally spe- 
cific publication, but to base con- 
clusions upon a comparison of 
averages may well be like com- 
paring wire nails with apple sauce 
and getting a result in terms of 
kilowatt hours—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


New Accounts for Boston Pub- 
licity Bureau 


The Edwin C. Lewis Company, of 
Boston, has started a series of news- 
~ 9 campaigns advertising its electri- 

construction contracts. This adver- 
tising is being placed through the Bos- 
ton Publicity Bureau. 

This organization is also handling a 
newspaper campaign for the Standard 
Plate Glass Company. This campaign 
has been started in Boston newspapers 
with the object of telling the auto- 
mobilist about a “while you wait” ser- 
vice, replacing broken windshields and 
glass doors. 





Economy Is the Copy Angle 
in Washington 


In Washington, D. C., economy and 
not beauty and luxury now holds sway 
as an advertising appeal. 

Even senators, congressmen, Cabinet 
members and foreign diplomats have 
shown themselves amenable to an econ- 
omy plea in newspaper copy. A clean- 
ing and dyeing company in that city, 
The Hoffman Company, drawing its 
patronage largely frem persons in such 
walks of life and from Federal Govern- 
ment employees, has tested the possi- 
bilities of such an appeal in its adver- 
tising, and has not found it wanting in 
result-producing power. 

This company, operating eleven stores 
in Washington, long ago found it neces- 
sary to advertise. From 1918 to 1921, 
during which time it conducted news- 
paper and outdoor advertising cam- 
paigns, its business increased over 200 
per cent. In those campaigns, like 
other advertising dyeing and cleaning 
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establishments throughout the country, 
The Hoffman Company used the appeals 
of luxury and beauty in its copy. 

It advertised continually since the 
beginning of 1921, yet the returns for 
the first seven months had not been as 
favorable as the company enpentil 
But advertising was not discarded. The 
copy angle was changed. This old ad- 
vertiser rested its case upon an economy 
appeal. In as many ways as possible its 
copy was written to sa “The life 
of clothes can be lengt ened and re 
newed by cleaning. Cast-off clothes 
can again be brought into service by 
dyeing.” 

The new copy began to run in news 
papers in ugust. Business imme- 
diately improved. Figures are avail- 
able. The month of August showed an 
increase over the total for the past 
seven months. Business in September 
surpassed that produced in August. 


Facts on Customer-Ownership 
of Public Utilities 


According to data compiled by }. F. 
Gilchrist, vice-president of the Com. 
monwealth Edison Co., Chicago., on 
about forty street railway, power and 
lighting companies, which have adopted 
the customer-ownership plan in selling 
stock, there has been added to capital 
through this source close to $100,- 
000,000. The plan was first adopted 
about seven years ago. 

This capital has enabled these com- 
panies to make extensions and better- 
ments to their properties which would 
otherwise have necessitated the flotation 
of bonds. Probably a still greater asset 
is the good-will obtained. In territories 
served by such companies, relations with 
the public are better, and less difficulty 
has been met in the matter of obtain 
ing rate increases. 

Among the companies that have car- 
ried this plan out most extensively are 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., with more 
than 220,000 shares sold; Southern 
California Edison Co., with around 165,- 
000, and Commonwealth Edison Co., 
with around 100,000. 

William H. Hodge, of H. M. Byllesby 
& Co., an acknowledged ‘authority on 
this subject, says in rt: “Customer 
ownership has enabled these properties 
to build power houses and extensions 
during and since the war, enabling the 
taking on of considerable additional 
business. Specific instances of im- 
proved public relations are man in- 
cluding a remarkable history o " rate 
increases, the majority of which were 
obtained without controversy by simply 
showing the facts. We hear little or 
nothing of municipal ownership any 
more at properties where we have home 
chaveheidere. "—-The Wall Street Jour 
nal. 


New Advertising Service at 
Atlanta, Ga. 


An _ advertising service and counsel 
organization has been established at 
Atlanta, Ga., by Joseph V. Freitag. For 
the last three years Mr. Freitag has 
been advertising manager of the Eise- 
man Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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yi VICE-PRESIDENT in charge of the creation of 
eC direct advertising plans and campaigns, coopera- 
ting editor on house organs and general counsel in the 
production of better printed salesmanship, we announce 
Roser E. Ramsay, author of “Effective House Organs,” 
and the companion book “Effective Direct Advertising.” 
Mr. Ramsay was formerly with American Writing 
Paper Co., Art Metal Construction Co., Advertising 
& Selling, and recently Vice-Chairman of the Springfield 
D.M.A.A. Convention and Exposition. Mr. Ramsay's 
entire time is now at the disposal of Newcomb clients. 


JAMES F. NEWCOMB & CO.,, Inc. 
441-447 Pearl Street ° New York City 
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The Story of : 
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13 American Advertisers f 

7 ch 

in France . 

tir 

will be at the disposal of any American manufacturer 2 
interested in the French market, upon the arrival 

October 15th of 

M 

G 

JEAN H. FULGERAS ; 

th 

Director of the Cie de Publicité Internationale, of . 

Paris, who for 12 years has specialized in the launching : 

of American products on the French market. ( 

For the benefit of manufacturers of American-made products c 

who may wish first-hand and authoritative information upon / 

the question of introducing and establishing their goods in t 

France, Mr. Fulgeras will be open for definite appointments } 


from October 15th to November 15th. 


Because of his extended experience and his knowledge of 
conditions obtaining in practically every standard industry 
in the European field, and by reason of his association with 
the undersigned—one of the largest. sales and advertising 
organizations on the Continent—Mr. Fulgeras is perhaps 
better equipped than any other individual to advise with 
the executives of American houses. 


——— 


Throughout his visit to America, Mr. Fulgeras will make 
his headquarters for the United States at the offices of 
Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc., 1463 Broadway, New York 
City—and Canadian headquarters at their offices, Lumsden 
Building, Toronto, Canada. 


Appointments may be made with Mr. Fulgeras by mail, no 
obligation involved, at either of the above addresses. 


Compagnie de Publicité Internationale 
31 bis Faubourg Montmartre 
Paris, France 


Cable Address—Compinter, Paris 
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Frank E. Tripp Buys News- 
paper Interest 


The one-fourth interest of James F. 
Woodford in the Elmira, N. Y., Star- 
Gazette has been purchased by Frank 
E. Tripp, advertising director of that 
newspaper for the last five years. Mr. 
Tripp, who has been associated with the 
Star-Gazette and its predecessors for 
twenty years, will continue in active 
charge of the advertising. 

Mr. Woodford was one of the found- 
ers of the Evening Star in 1888. He re- 
tired from active work upon the Star- 
Gasette about five years ago. 








New Account for Grandin- 
Dorrance-Sullivan 
Fruit-Nut Cereals, Inc., Somerville, 
Mass., has placed its account with 
Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc., adver- 
tising agents of New York. Advertising 
plans include newspaper campaigns for 
the remainder of this year in fifty-one 
New England cities. Plans for several 
Eastern States outside of New Eng- 
land will follow, as well as the Pacific 

Coast. 


Cuban Markets to Be Discussed 

The Pan-American Advertising Asso- 
ciation will renew the series of market 
luncheons, started last year, on October 
26. At this luncheon marketing condi- 
tions in Cuba will be discussed. Felipe 
Taboada, consul-general of Cuba, will be 
the guest of honor. 


New York “Daily News” 
Appoints R. T. Wilken 

Ray T. Wilken has been appointed 
advertising manager of the New York 
Daily News. Mr. Wilken has been as- 
sociated for ten years with the A. W. 
Shaw Company, the past four years as 
Eastern advertising manager of System. 


Direct Mail Banquet 
October 26 


The annual banquet of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, to be held 
in connection with the Springfield, 
Mass., convention, will occur on Wec 
nesday evening, October 26, at the Hotel 


Kimball, Springfield. 
Walker & Co. Appoint Art 


Director 
Willy G. Sesser, until recently vice- 
president of Adveftising Artists, Inc., 
New York, has become art director of 
Walker & Co., outdoor advertisers, De 
troit. 


Pacific Coast Business Papers 
Combined 


The North American Filer, Portland, 
Ore., has been combined with the West 
Coast Lumberman, Seattle, Wash. 
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A New Agency in New York 


The Capital Advertising Company of 
New York, Inc., has been established 
as a ge neral advertising agency at New 
York by L. Stewart Barr, president; 
William L. Banning, vice- president and 
treasurer; Charles J. Cutajar, vice- 
president and general manager; and 
Carlton C. Provost, vice-president and 
secretary. 

Mr. Barr and Mr. Banning have for 
the last four years been in charge of the 
one Advertising Co., Washington, 


Mr. Cutajar and Mr. Provost, who 
will be in active charge of the New York 
agency, were recently with the Blaker 
Advertising Agency, New York, as gen- 
eral manager and chief account execu- 
tive, respectively. 

: Among the accounts which this New 
York agency will handle are those of 
Morse & Burt, “Cantilever” Shoes, 
Brooklyn, and Hall & Ruckel, “Sozo- 
dont” tooth paste, and Ex-basin de- 
pilatory. 


Co-operative Advertising Service 
for Farmers 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has established a co-operative ad- 
pn service organization at Chi- 
cago he services of the new organi- 
zation will be offered to co-operative 
marketing associations and to bureaus of 
the federation. 

It was established at the direct re- 
quest of the National Dairy Marketing 
Conference. plan is now being com- 
pleted for advertising milk and milk 
products by co-operative dairy market- 
ing associations. 

Samuel R. Guard, director of infor- 
mation for the Federation, and Harold 
R. Kibler, assistant director, will have 
charge of this new organization. 


B. Sando Starts Agency 


Briant Sando, who for two years has 
been in charge of advertising and sales 
promotion for Hibben, Hollweg & Com- 
pany, Indianapolis wholesale dry goods 
house, has started an advertising agency 
in that city to be known as the Sando 

Advertising Company. 


Appointment by Connecticut 
Newspapers 
The Waterbury, Conn., Republican 
and the Meriden, Conn., Record have 
appointed Gilman, Nichol & Ruthman, 
ew York, Boston and Chicago, their 
national advertising representatives. 


Powers-House Has Gas Engine 
Account 

The Bessemer Gas Engine Company, 

Grove City, Pa., manufacturer of gas 

and oil engines, has placed its advertis- 

ing in the hands of The Powers-House 

Company, Cleveland, O. 











What Makes a “Human-Interest” 


Letter? 


Be Natural, Be Dignified, and Above All Be Interesting to the Person 
Getting the Letter 


By Maxwell Droke 


E hear, and read and talk 

a great deal about “human 
interest” in business letters. Yet 
seldom do we stop to consider 
just what human interest really 
is. 

Now, it is manifestly true that 
a human-interest letter is a letter 
that interests humans. And here 
is a homely truth which many of 
us are prone to overlook—every 
man is the most important human 
being in the world—to himself. 
He is primarily interested in his 
hopes, his fears, his ambitions, his 
own little family circle. 

This is a condition as old as 
the world itself; thousands of 
years older than civilization. I 
cannot change it. You cannot 
change it. Because it is based 
upon one of the fundamental laws 
‘of human nature—self preserva- 
tion. 

And yet many of us go on 
trying and trying to beat down 
this barrier; to interest the pros- 
pect in what we have to do, or 
say, or sell, rather than in tying 
up our proposition with an in- 
terest which the reader already 
has. 

A few years ago, a young man 
came to me with some letters 
that he had written for a piano 
house. He asked me to criticize 
his efforts. And when I had read 
over the copy, I told him that I 
thought he had made the mistake 
of trying to sell pianos. 

Now, on the face of it, that 
may appear a foolish criticism. 
And yet I am here to say that 
people do not buy pianos. Wise 
salesmen do not attempt to sell 
pianos—they sell the product of 
the piano. They sell education 
for the young folks. They sell 
recreation for long winter eve- 








Portion of an address delivered before 
the Advertising League, of Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 
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nings. They sell the product of 
the piano—music. When the sale 
is made, and three burly draymen 
have wheeled the upright or the 
baby grand into the front parlor, 
your man has not bought so many 
hundred pounds of wood, and 
steel and ivory. Not at all. He 
has bought an instrument of ex- 
pression. 

The first rule we should lay 
down in the preparation of a 
human-interest letter is that it 
must be interesting. And by that 
I mean interesting to the reader. 
It should say its say in a clear, 
convincing, commonsense way, 
free from meaningless conven- 
tional phrases. We need less of 
the “We beg to state” in our 
letters and more of the “You will 
be glad to know.” By all means 
let’s have letters that show a 
sympathetic, intelligent interest in 
the reader. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING NATURAL 


And then I say that a human- 
interest letter must be a natural 
letter. It must be the sort of a 
letter that sets a man at ease, 
wins his confidence, and makes 
him feel as though he were 
having a friendly chat with the 
correspondent. 

Time and again, as you have 
perused some interesting business 
missive, you have said to your- 
self, “That’s a good letter!” And, 
more likely than not, you backed 
your conviction by sending in an 
order, filling out a postcard, or 
taking some action that the writer 
particularly wished you to take. 

Now, what made that letter a 
good letter? What particular fac- 
tors caused it to stand out from 
the mass of commonplace, con- 
ventional correspondence? And 
how can you and I make sure of 
dictating just such letters day in 
and day out? 
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SUPER-QUALITY 
as We Define It 


N a country where the number of publications runs 
into the thousands, the advertiser who recognizes 
the degree of difference in the Editorial quality of pub- 
lications, who distinguishes super-quality from quality, 
to be exact, not only visualizes the purchasing influence 
of TOWN & COUNTRY readers, but establishes the 
identity of a group of individuals who will buy his 
particular product, if it is the exceptionally high-class 
market he is trying to sell. 


Every publication has a major appeal, with a minimum 
of waste circulation, to one of these three groups: 


(a) Readers with incomes of $25,000 up 
(b) Readers with incomes of $5,000 to $25,000 
(c) Readers with incomes of less than $5,000 


TOWN & COUNTRY represents a possible Class 
“A” purchaser in every reader because since it was 
founded (1846) the publishers have pursued the con- 
sistent policy of making a publication which by its 
Editorial character excludes a mass of indiscriminate 
readers, and by its Business Policy excludes a mass of 
indiscriminate advertising. 


TOWN &COUNTRY 


New York: 8 West 40th Street 
Chicago: Wrigley Bldg. London: 22 Maddox Street 
Boston: 127 Federal Street Paris: 60 Rue Caumartin 
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The Seventh Anniversary of the 
founding of the AUDIT BUREAU OF 
CIRCULATIONS will be celebrated 
at the EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVEN. 
TION of the Bureau to be held in 
Chicago, October 27th and 28th, at 
the Hotel La Salle. 


Topics of vital interest to both 
Publishers and Advertisers will be 
discussed at this convention. Every 
Publisher, Advertiser and Advertis- 
ing Agent interested in the continued 
progress of the Bureau should attend. 








During the same week several im- 
portant gatherings will be held, 
including the Annual Meeting of the 


Agricultural Publishers Association 
and the Annual Meeting of the 


Associated Business Papers. 


The Annual Dinner of the A.B.C. 
will be held Friday Evening, 
October 28th. 


Come to Chicago October 27th 
and 28th. 
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We may safely say, ten times 
out of ten, that the letter which 
appeals to you as good, is what 
we may term a “personality” 
letter. It fairly overflows with 
life, color and verve. Above all, 
it is a natural letter—a letter free 
from stilted style or hackneyed 
phrases. 

A few months ago a professor 
of English in a Middle-Western 
university made a very interesting 
investigation in regard to busi- 
ness letters. This professor found, 
in examining several thousand 
ietters, picked at random from the 
files of various business houses 
that more than 80 per cent of the 
missives were laden with cumber- 
some phrases which had literally 
been handed down from father to 
son. Among the lot were such old 
favorites as “yours received and 
contents noted,” “in reply beg to 
state,” “we beg to advise” and 
“your favor of the 17th inst.” 

Why do we do it? There are 
much more direct, forceful alter- 
natives for these and a score of 
other redundencies. Men who 
would never think of using the 
spoken language of half a hun- 
dred years ago, still continue to 
write by the rule books of ’71, 
simply because “it has always been 
done.” 

Perhaps some of us think that 
we are adding “strength” to our 
letters through the employment of 
these outworn phrases. But on 
the contrary we actually are weak- 
ening the force of our message. 
Because these conventional word 
groups have been used so many 
millions of times that they have 
come to mean little or nothing to 
the average reader. By all means, 
then, let us more fully employ the 
“Three f’s”—freedom, frankness 
and friendliness—in our corre- 
spondence. Then, indeed, shall 
we have natural business letters. 

Next to naturalness I should 
place dignity, as a prime factor 
in the human-interest letter. Per- 
haps it may seem paradoxical to 
speak in one breath of abolishing 
the traditional language of the 
business letter, and in the next to 
urge the retention of dignity. But 
let us see. 
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Mr. Executive: 


How do your rates and 
circulation compare with 
others covering the same 
field? 


Publisher’s Representative: 


Very favorably. Here’s 
The Standard Rate & 
Data Service. It'll take 
but a minute to make a 
comparison from __ that. 
And, you can take their 
word for it, too. They’re 
always right. 


Go where you will and in all 
discussions relative to advertis- 
ing media, there you will find 
The Standard Rate & Data Ser- 
vice in evidence. It is regarded 
in advertising circles as “The 
National Authority.” 











Of what does true dignity con- 


One Netbona! atte 


YOU DO NOT OBLIGATE YOURSELF 
WHEN TAKING ADVANTAGE OF OUR 
15-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


Use the coupon below—it’s for 
your convenience! 


Dear Sirs: Please send on approval—fifteen 
days’ free examination—copy of your cur- 
rent issue. At the end of fifteen days, we 
will either remail the copy to you or remit 
thirty dollars ($30)—-which covers one 
year’s service—twelve monthly issues. 














s 


Michigan Facts: 


MICHIGAN raises more 
chicory than any other 
state. 
MICHIGAN advertising 
pays. 
MICHIGAN'S best small 
city newspapers are united 
in the Michigan League of 
Home Dailies. 
MICHIGAN wants your 
business. 
H. EDMUND SCHEERER 
National Advertising Representative 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street 
R. R. MULLIGAN 
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sist? Is it attained through the 
use of big words and _ verbose 
phrases? Or is it not rather a 
compound of common courtesy, 
good breeding and naturalness? 
By all means let us have dignified 
business letters. But bear in 
mind that dignity is something 
more than a silk hat and a cane. 

Sales letters we may divide into 
two broad classifications—letters 
of news, and letters of romance. 

There is nothing in the world 
quite so interesting to a human 
being as news—provided it touches 
in some way his own life or wel- 
fare. John Smith, of Centerville, 

Ia., may view with little interest 
the news of a terrible storm in 
Timbuctoo or Hong Kong, and 
yet become much concerned at the 
news that his young son and heir 
has developed a severe attack of 
whooping-cough. The news, in 
the first instance, meant nothing 
to him. In the second instance, 
in the parlance of the day, it liter- 
ally “hit him where he lived.” 

So many of us seem to have 
difficulty in determining just what 
is news, in a sales letter, and what 
is not. We talk so much of our 
seven-story factory, our forty- 
‘leven dozen processes of manu- 
facture, our this and our that. All 
of which interests the reader not 
at all. What he wants to know 
is how the thing works and why 
it going to save him time, 
trouble and money. Tell him 
those things and you are giving 
him live, human-interest news. 

Let me digress here just long 
enough to give three or ' four 
examples of what I believe to be 
the real news element in sales 
letters : 

This one about Cornell Wood 
Board, for example. It is a para- 
graph taken from one of the com- 
pany’s letters, answering a maga- 
zine inquiry: 


is 


Perhaps you are planning to cover 
some old plaster that has become un- 
sightly through cracking and loosening. 
Cornell Wood Board can be easily ap- 
plied right over the plaster, doing away 
with the muss and litter of removing. 


Here is one from the folks who 
make the Rapid Fireless Cooker. 
There is news in every line of this 
clear, simple explanation : 
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How Good (atalogs Help Salesmen 


THERE is nothing equal to good printing to set the stage properly 
for your salesmen’s interviews. 


Pave the way for them! Lay down a barrage of effective printed 
publicity before you send your men over the top. 


Ha tr the secret of success lies in the selection of the paper for the 
circular or catalog. 


Nothing pleases a printer more than to have Deyonce Art Mat 
specified. It is a dull-coated paper that cuts down the cost of press- 
work, gives a uniform result throughout the run, and makes all 
cuts look equally well with no loss of detail. It makes illustrations 
look like photographs. Its smooth, non-glossy surface is inviting to 
the eyes and touch, It is a great factor in creating the right first 
impression, 


Send for printed samples; they tell the story 


& lOUIS DEJONGE &.CO. 


69-73 Duane Street New York 
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Industries, Individuals— 


MONROE Bids 


You Welcome! 


The somewhat more than 12,000 residents of MONROE, 
Louisiana, extend to YOU a most cordial invitation to 
establish your residence in this City of Homes. You are 
more than welcome here. 





Monroe’s Many Distinct Advantages 
will be furnished on request. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MONROE, LOUISIANA 


‘“*EARTH’S GREATEST GAS FIELD!”’ 
400 SQUARE MILES 
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V * * 
igilance 
HE VALUE TO THE PUBLIC of the Bell System 
service is based on the reliability, promptness and accuracy 
of that service. 

As quality of service depends upon the economic operation 
of all telephone activities, vigilance begins where work begins. 
Science and engineering skill enter into the selection of all raw 
materials; and into the adapting and combining of these ma- 
terials to the end that the finished product may be most efficient 
in operation and endurance, and produced at the least cost. 

A series of progressive tests are made at every step during 
the transformation of these materials into telephone plant and 
equipment. And when all these complicated devices, with 
their tens of thousands of delicately constructed parts, are 
set in operation they are still subjected to continuous, ex- 
haustive tests. 

As the best of materials and the most complete machinery 
is of little value without correct operation, the same ceaseless 
vigilance is given to the character of service rendered in pro- 
viding telephone communication for the public. 

Such constant vigilance in regard to every detail of tele- 
phone activity was instrumental in upholding standards during 
the trials of reconstruction. And this same vigilance has 
had much to do with returning the telephone to the high 
standard of service it is now offering the public. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





Better Service 








» AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 
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That’s the way the Rapid works, You 
can take the less expensive cuts of meat 
that the old-style cooking would render 
tough and tasteless—and with a Rapid 
you can make them wonderfully tender, 
toothsome, delicious. You see, the Rapid 
retains all of the flavor, cooks the meat 
in its own juices. It actually increases 
the food value of the meat it cooks, in- 
stead of wasting that food value as ordi- 
nary cooking does, 


And here is another excellent 
example, taken from a letter ex- 
ploiting the special checks fur- 
nished by the Todd Protectograph 
Company : 

The check specimens enclosed are 
Protod forgery-proof checks—the other 
half of the Protectograph anti-forgery 
system. Protod checks are made to 
order, each check individually numbered 
and registered for complete security like 
Government bank notes. The complete 
system, for the first time in the history 
of banking, makes checks as safe as 
money, carrying an iron-clad forgery in- 
surance policy, insuring the user and his 
bank, jointly, against loss or lawsuits 
through check frauds, change of payee’s 
name or amount or “counterfeiting” a 
genuine check form. 


And now we come to the sec- 
ond division—letters of romance. 
Here, indeed, is a type of letter 
which must be handled with in- 
finite care. It doesn’t always 
work—but when it works, it 
works wonders. 

There are some things such as 
travel tours, fine furniture, Per- 
sian rugs—the luxuries of life— 
that must be sold, if they are 
sold at all, through the romantic 
appeal ; just as other and more 
prosaic things like shoes, sewing 
machines or soda crackers must 
be sold by the news appeal. News 
is primarily an appeal to reason. 
But romance strikes at the heart- 
strings of humanity. 

A notable example of the suc- 
cessful use of the romantic ap- 
peal is the “follow-up” system of 
the better class of correspondence 
schools. These schools do not 
simply tell the news about the 
institution, its classés and its text- 
books. They go a step farther 
and fire the mind of the prospec-~ 
tive student with vivid pictures of 
The Things to Be. They don’t 
sell him a correspondence course. 
They sell him Tomorrow. Deftly 
they weave a bit of bright colored 
romance in with cold facts and 
figures. And this romantic appeal 
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What They Say 
About It 


The most comprehensive 
reference volume ever 
written on the subject. 


Editor & Publisher 


noteworthy contribu- 
tion to the. available 
sum of advertising 
knowledge.— Marketing 


ANDBOOK 
The ADVERTISING 


S.Roran 
-ROLA) 
LAND HANDBOOK will have 


ALL little opportunity to 
gather dust, or to re- 


THE 









Western Advertising 


When Hall started to 
write his Handbook he 
got his feet on the 
ground and kept them 
there throughout the en- 
tire 740 pages. 

Sales Management 





This big book is 


making sales history 


The unusual sale of Hall’s ADVER- 
TISING HANDBOOK is due to the way 
it has so ably filled the need of the 
advertising world for a practical work that 
would cover, completely and authoritatively, 
the whole field of advertising practice. 


36 sections—735 pages—500 
illustrations—5x8, flexible 
keratol cover—$5 postpaid 


Here is a great 735-page advertising 
encyclopedia that is literally jammed to 
the covers with up-to-the-minute in- 
formation on modern advertising practice, 
from research work and market analysis to 
dealer aids and moving picture publicity. 
An invaluable guide for every writer, 
seller, buyer and student of. advertising. 


10-day free examination 


We’ll gladly send you a copy of this 
useful reference work for 10 days’ Free 
Examination. If you find that the 
ADVERTISING HANDBOOK can really 
help you, send us your check in payment. 
If not wanted, just ship it back. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
meen ewe 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 

370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
You may send me for 10 days’ examination 
S. Roland Hall’s ADVERTISING HAND- 
BOOK. $5.00 net, postpaid. 
I agree to return the book, postpaid, within 
10 days of receipt or remit for it. 





Name 





Address 





Official Position 





Name of Company 





P. I. 10-20-21 
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ADMAN’S, 
HANDBOOK 


on PY PE 


Our new book of type shows 50 
modern faces, many examples of forcefully 
set ads, and is full of information for copy 
writers, advertisers and business executives. 

This 112-page book contains a Type Esti- 
mating Chart that will enable you to use the 
exact size type to fit any space. This feature 
alone will be worth many dollars to you. 


$ 4 00 


With this book 
(pocket size, 112 
Pages) you can 
make type do 
just what you 
want it to— the 
very first time. 


Just what you 
want—in concise 
form. Funda- 
mentals of good 
form in compo- 
sition are fully 
explained. 


Yours for $1, prepaid. Dollar back if you 
will part with the book. Ten days’ approval. 
Mail dollar bill to— 

ARKIN ADVERTISERS SERVICE 

Typographers - cArtists 
422 B South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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does much to close the sale. 

Here is an example of romance, 
used to sell phonograph records, 
I happen to know that this par- 
ticular missive was very effective. 


Dear Mrs. Blank: 

Last night the Little Girl Next Door 
climbed up into my lap and told me 
of Georgina Faulkner, “The Story 
Lady”—and of the foolish chicken, 
the three little piggies, and all of 
other stories that Miss Faulkner 
the children, “in her very own voice” 
on phonograph records. 

Then the little girl showed me her book 
of famous operas arranged just for chil 
dren, ‘“‘And, oh,” she dimpled, “Mother 
and I have the mostest fun! First 
mother reads "bout the operas in my 
book, and then we play some of the 
opera records on our phonograph. Don't 
you think that a lovely idea?” 

And indeed I do think it such a lovely 
idea that I want to pass it along to the 
mothers of other children. 

The Little Girl’s confidences set me 
thinking. The result was that I pre- 
pared a list of phonograph records for 
the juveniles—trecords that should be in 
your home, because they are interesting, 
entertaining and instructive. I am send 
ing you a copy of this list with my letter 

We have all of these records in stock. 
So when you come uptown this after 
noon, if you'll visit our comfortable, 
cozy phonograph parlor, just across from 
the Metropolitan Building, we shall be 
mighty glad to play any of the selections 
for you 

Yours truly, 


I often think what a wonderful 
thing it would be if each morning 
before we begin to dictate, every- 
one of us would stop and think 
for just one minute about our 
letters, and their relation to the 
house we represent. If we would 
do that—if we would climb up to 
the mountain tops of the business 
and look down over the broad 
valleys—we would literally revo- 
lutionize business letters in Amer- 
ica, in less than a month! 


Fred D. Fox Joins 

Massie, 

Fred D. Fox, 

less Co., Inc., has joined the direct- 

mail advertising department of Garrett 

& Massie, jJnc., printers, of Rich 
mond, Va, 


Justin Miller with Dallas 
Engraver 
Justin Miller, formerly with the Bu 
reau of Engraving, Minneapolis, is now 
associated with the A. Zeese Engraving 
Co., Dallas, Texas, as advertising coun 
selor. 


Garrett & 
Inc. 
formerly with The Spot- 
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How the Three R's are Getting 
More Readers for the Mailbag 


Some simple little heart-stirring stories “Tim Talks,” already famous, written 
“Peadi by a business man who thinks not onlv 


m with his head, but with his heart. Talks 
eadi of insight and imagination about the little 








things that happen to us all, the big moments 
that may come to any of us, For the busines: 
man, the employee, the wife, the mother, the 
sweetheart—and good for all of them, and 
for each of us, to read and to treasure. 


“Business Letters — How to Write 


A very practical book to help improve sere aged . an 
the quality and value of the letters you +1 hem. Perhaps you write good letters 
are —many do. But no one man writes all 


e 2 the good ones. This book is already on the 
tin desks of many executives and employees. It 
1 belongs on every desk where it is not yet in 
use. The chapters on Sales, Adjustment and 
Collection Letters, 50 pages of these subjects 
alone, written by Tim Thrift, are especially 

well done. 


Orders for “Tim Talks” are fiiled every 
day at $1 


Lastly, an interesting demonstration 
of how the sum of all the partsissome- People who buy 

times less than the whole, contrary to it by sending us 

all the laws of The regular price of The Mailbag for a 


Rit etic ee sum of all these 


Right now you may have them all for $3.00 
Or, you may send us $2.00, the price of The 
Mailbag for a year, and get, in addition, your 
choice of either of the books mentioned. Thus, 
in spite of all the rules of ‘Rithmetic, you 
make $2.00 go as far as $3.25. 


0 The Mailbag and “Tim Talks” ($3.25 value) for $2.00. 

0 The Mailbag and Business Letters ($3.25 value) for $2.00. 

O The Mailbag, “Tim Talks” and Business Letters ($4.50 value) for $3.00. 
O Renewal Subscription OO New Subscription 


Check the offer you accept, write your name and address plainly on 
margin of this page, tear out this coupon and mail with remittance to 


THE MAILBAG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1200 W. 9th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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C The Columbus Dispatch the first 
nine months of 192! published T 
12956.980 lines of advertising o 
(legal advertising deducted) this 1s * 
176,512 lines more than was pub- - 
lished by any other Ohio news- ha 
paper th 
In department store advertising - 
the first nine months of the year ne 
The Glumbus Dispatch published ot 
4,200,137 lines.exceeding all ca 
other Columbus papers combined G 


by 1937 712 limes Ow tu 


- wo Ww 


OHIO THE KEY STATE FOR. 
THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER 
CThis 1s the title of a forty. eight page 
book containing valuable statistics for 
the national advertiser which will be 
sent upon request 
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Onios GREATEST HOME DAILY 


A Salesman’s Ideas on Marketing 


Salmon and Other Things 


After All, 


No Business Is So Peculiar That It Cannot Be Advertised 


By J. J. Mack 


_Reprinted from the Pacific Fisherman. 
' 
T= expression is often heard 
in salmon circles, “Well, you 
can’t do that with canned salmon, 
it is different from any other line 
of business.” 

Quite true, it is different; but 
only because the salmon packers 
have let it remain different. There 
are some minor differences, but 
the fundamentals are the same, 
and there is no reason why it 
should not be operated the same 
as any other manufacturing busi- 
ness. There is no good reason 
why canned salmon should not be 
marketed just the same as Heinz 
catsup, Carnation milk, Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes or any other com- 


modity sold under the manufac- 


turer’s brand. 

I am sure the housewife, the 
retailer and the jobber would ap- 
preciate knowing one brand of 
salmon they could depend upon. 
I am further convinced that the 
consumption of canned salmon in 
the United States can be increased 
50 to 100 per cent by systematic 
advertising and selling campaigns 
on the part of the various salmon 
packers. 

_ Twenty years ago, when Carna- 
tion milk was introduced, the sale 
of evaporated milk amounted to 
almost nothing, while now enor- 
mous quantities are sold daily by 
many different manufacturers, 
most of whom are running cam- 
paigns on their own brands. Just 
a few years back, canned pine- 
apple was a very small seller— 
now the annual sales almost equal 
the total pack of canned salmon. 
Pineapple was popularized by 
community or co-operative adver- 
tising, and later individual firms 
advertised their own brands. If 
you take a few minutes to think 
about the various lines of food 
Products on the market you will 
find that in every line there are 


a few brands that stand out from 
the field. When you think of 
milk, Carnation or Borden’s; ham, 
Armour’s Star or Swift’s Pre- 
mium; clams, Pioneer; canned 
fruits, Del Monte or Hunt’s; 
catsup, Heinz or Snider’s; pork 
and beans, Van Camps; tuna, 
White Star or Curtis; soups, 
Campbell’s. 

I have often wondered why a 
number of salmon packers 
haven’t seen the possibilities of 
making their brands mean some- 
thing to the consuming public. I 
have heard that one of the large 
factors in the salmon business 
would like to advertise its own 
brands, but hesitates to do so be- 
cause they do not control the ma- 
jority of the salmon. More than 
likely they will never control the 
business until they do advertise. 
Heinz didn’t wait until he con- 
trolled the catsup or pickle out- 
put. Campbell hasn’t got the soup 
business cornered. Procter & 
Gamble started advertising Ivory 
soap without waiting to own all 
the soap factories. Just a few 
years ago Procter & Gamble put 
“Crisco” on the market, and if 
there are many products that have 
more competition than Crisco I 
don’t recall them. 

It isn’t necessary for a salmon 
packer to conduct an advertising 
campaign of national scope, in 
fact no one packer at present has 
enough salmon to supply a nation- 
al demand, but there is no reason 
why any packer, large or small, 
cannot select a territory composed 
of as many States as he can sup- 
ply and concentrate his efforts on 
that particular territory with local 
newspaper advertising and special 
salesmen. Within a few years he 
should have a steady, reliable de- 
mand for his brands, provided his 
sales and advertising policy is 
right and the quality is as repre- 
sented. 
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The Editor of 
PRINTERS’ INK says: 


“The South Is Particularly For- 


tunate This Year.” 


editorial statement ap- 
September, 29, 1921, 
Ink; and the edi- 
this wise: 


The above 
pearvd in the 
edition of Printers’ 
tor went on record in 


“As soon as the farmer, not only 
of the South or of the Middle 
West, but of the whole country, 
is able to get his surplus once 
more, buying is bound to set in 
on a gigantic And 
it is in this surplus that the 
South is particularly fortunate 
this year.” 


scale. * * ® 


In Louisiana and Mississippi 
It Is 


MODERN FARMING 


The State Farm Paper 


New Orleans 


Louisiana 


One Year Old 


The Chicago Journal of 
Commerce already im- 
portant and _ influential 
in the business life of 
Chicago and the Middle 
West. 


Its growth in circulation 
and advertising patronage 
the marvel of newspaper 
circles. 


CHICAGO JOURNAL OF 
COMMERCE 


12 East Grand Ave., Chicago, III. 
2 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
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A great many products hay 
been marketed in this way. Righ 
here at home I might mention 
Carnation milk. They first de. 
veloped the Western States. | 
personally, had the pleasure of in- 
troducing Carnation milk in Wyo- 
ming, Nebraska, Iowa and South 
Dakota. Later on they opened 
Eastern and Southern territory 
As they produced more they 
opened new territory. 

In the East at the present time 
Arbuckle’s Yuban coffee is being 
put on the market in one section 
at a time. A few years ago | 
was in several Eastern cities while 
Arbuckle’s crew was working. 
Last February I ran onto them in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, and 
only a month or so ago I heard 
they were opening in Kansas 
City. 

It is necessary for some packers 
to find a new outlet each season. 
One year they sell to Manila, the 
next to England and the next to 
widely scattered sections of the 
United States. I, personally, 
know salmon packers who do not 
know to what point their salmon 
was shipped, and evidently they 
don’t care. They are concerned 
only with filling cans and deliv- 
ering the finished product to the 
warehouse in Seattle. After that, 
it is up to some Seattle broker to 
sell it wherever he can get the 
best returns for the packer. Mod- 
ern merchandising calls for more 
than that. It should be the ambi- 
tion of the packer, assuming, of 
course, that he is packing a quality 
product, to sell his product in the 
same territory year after year and 
to increase his business in that 
section. 

Just a word about labels. It 
is my opinion that very few sal- 
mon packers give serious consid- 
eration to their labels, and yet they 
pay a lot of money for them. This 
is most unfortunate. Armour, 
Swift and other large food prod- 
uct concerns have a committee to 
pass upon all labels. In the first 
place, they are designed by artists; 
in some instances, several artists 
are requested to submit designs. 
Not long ago I read of one man- 
ufacturer who spent over a thou- 
sand dollars just for drawings for 
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The coupon slipped into a package while 


packers being wrapped, insures the package 
season. against loss or damage in the mail 


nila, the 
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rsonally, 
= as During the holiday season, when the mails are 
= re taxed to their utmost, it is more than ever important 
7 = to insure your parcel post shipments against loss or 
vr damage 
pm - North America Parcel Post Insurance furnishes 
er Pom ‘ adequate protection. You insure your packages 
oker to yourself merely by wrapping a coupon in each 
xet the parcel. In the event of loss or damage there is 
Mod- no red tape. Adjustments are made promptly. 
r ponent Manufacturers and merchants know that it pays 
» ambi- to insure with the North America. - 
ing, of Special policies for Foreign Parcel Post. 
’ 
quality Any insurance agent or broker can 
in the get you a North America Policy 
ar and of 
. oe | Insurance Compan 
.«) | NORTH RICA 
A | PHILADELPHIA 
-onsid- ~ - 
— “The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
- vd CapiTaL $5,000,000 Founpep 1792 
. This | | Writers of FIRE, MARINE, AUTOMOBILE, BAGGAGE, etc. 
aa } Fill out and mail this coupon now for data. tee 
= ‘ INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, ‘ 
tee to Dept. W-1020, 232 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
e first § Without obligation to me in any way please send me full 
ists: | information as to how I can insure my packages against loss, 
rtists ’ : damage, pilferage, etc. 
artists : 
j Name 
Signs. 4 
‘\y Address... 
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G. N. WALLACE 
joins 


REDFIELD & FISHER, INC. 








Previous to the war, Mr. 
Wallace was a member of 
the firm of Delmonico, 
Wallace & Cutler, Inc., 
Advertising Agents. For 
two years, 1917-1919, he 
was in the Navy. 


Since then he has been with 
Hoyt’s Service, where as 
one of its Directors, and 
head of its Copy Depart- 
ment, he rounded out an 
already wide experience. 


Hereafter 
the agency will be known as 


REDFIELD, FISHER & WALLACE, Inc. 
Advertising 


105 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 
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a new label. It is not a simple 
matter to get a good brand name 
and it is equally as hard to get 
the right design so it will appear 
to best advantage on the grocer’s 
shelf. I have found a number of 
salmon labels that do not show 
the grade of salmon packed under 
that brand. This is unfair to the 
public. It gives the dishonest 
dealer an opportunity to sell it for 
more than it is worth. I have 
heard of a jobber who ordered a 
car of Chum salmon requesting 
that it be labeled “Keta,” which is 
the scientific name for Chum, stat- 
ing that he could get more money 
for salmon labeled “Keta” than he 
could for salmon labeled Chum. 
Last summer the secretary of the 
Seattle Salmon Brokers’ Associa- 
tion purchased salmon of several 
Seattle grocers for the purpose of 
learning the general retail price. 
One dealer sold him a can of 
“Keta” salmon and insisted that 
it was Pink salmon. Perhaps the 
retailer knew better and again, 
there is the possibility that the 
jobber’s salesman represented to 
the retailer that it was Pink Salm- 
on. “Give the public a square 
deal, make it easy for them to 
know that they are getting what 
they pay for and what they want. 

Today canned salmon is not a 
popular article of food. The rea- 
son for this is that salmon is an 
“orphan.” The packer is not in- 
terested enough to tell the public 
about his product. He does not 
sell to the same people year after 
year, neither does he sell under 
the same label year after year. 
The jobber is not vitally inter- 
ested, as his buying is not con- 
fined to the same packer each year, 
consequently he does not have the 
Same quality. The same thing 
applies to the retailer. The con- 
sumer buys a can of salmon from 
her grocer today and perhaps likes 
it. Next week, if she wants a 
can, the retailer would likely have 
a different brand. I positively 
know this to de a fact. Retailers 
have complained to me that they 
are unable to get the same brand 
twice. Not long ago, the Carlisle 
Packing Company received a let- 
ter from a retail dealer in Kansas 
advising that he had one of their 
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The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


-Semi-annual statement of paid 


circulation just made to the Post 
Office Department shows 


61,181 Daily 
83,509 Sunday 


The sale prices of The Journal 
are five cents-Daily and ten cents 


Sunday. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 
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The College Field at Large 


There probably was a college in 
your town. If so, you remember 
how the townsfolk’s chief inter- 
ests centered on college doings. 
Today’s national interest in col- 
lege life is an enlargement of 
that spirit. College graduates’ 
and students’ connections want to 
know what undergraduates do, 
say, think. Thirty thousand read 
Collegiate World each month to 
find out. 

Such unprecedented reader inter- 
est in Collegiate World produces 
results for advertisers. 

For Rates and Sample Copy Write 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 Fifth Avenue, New York 
110 8. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Colle 


Worl 
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Executives: 


There may still be time for the 


Bankers Industrial 
Corporation 
to assist you as— 
Industrial Consultant 
Business Advisor 
Financial Manager 
Mergor 
Industrial Surveyor 
Organizor 
Re-organizor 
Balance Sheet Experts 
Wire, write or ’phone Mur- 
ray Hill 6060 to arrange an 
appointment. 


Bankers Industrial 


Corporation 


342 Madison Avenue 
New York 


‘RE. 


CPRINTS-- 
‘Oo focterps 


me PRINTERS’ 
Fee INK, Octo- 
ber éch, entitled “THE 
STATUS OF AMER- 
ICAN TRADE. 
MARKS ABROAD 
—Forehanded :anu- 
facturers Learn the Law 
and Act in Time, by 
Daniel A. Brennan, may 
be obtained by writing 
direct to 














The CAPITAL TRADEMARK 
and COPYRIGHT BUREAU 


Chicago Milwaukee 








Washington, D.C. 
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brands last season and wanted to 
know where he could secure a 
further supply. Unfortunately, 
Carlisle had not sold any salmon 
in that territory this season, and 
the dealer was forced to stock an- 
other brand. When I was in Phil- 
adelphia a few years ago I called 
on a number of jobbers and re- 
tailers and found they had been 
handling “Faust” brand Sockeye 
for a number of years and were 
not much interested in taking on 
a new brand. Retailers told me 
that children would ask for a can 
of salmon with a “little devil” on 
it. In certain sections of the 
South and Southeast the Alaska 
Packers’ Association’s “Argo” 
brand was in demand. In Atlanta 
I was informed by a_ number 
of retailers that customers either 
asked for “Argo” or simply said, 
“give me a can of salmon.” | 
mention these few instances to 
prove that jobbers, retailers and 
consumers are all interested in 
buying a brand of salmon they are 
familiar. with and upon which they 
can depend. Do you suppose any 
of our food manufacturers would 
be successful in building up a 
lasting business if they changed 
their labels every season? 

The trouble with the salmon 
business today is under-consump- 
tion and not’ over-production. 
The thing to do is to educate the 
people to eat more salmon. House- 
wives can and do get along with- 
out canned salmon principally 
because it is not an advertised 
commodity and because they have 
never been impressed with the 
fact that they couldn’t get along 
without it. To the salmon packer 
who intends to stay in business 
next year and the year after, I 
would suggest an intensive selling 
campaign at the market price re- 
gardless of whether that price is 
high or low. If Mr. Salmon 
Packer will get interested in his 
own product and do all that is 
possible to improve the quality and 
increase consumption, he will find 
that in a short time the jobber, 
retailer and consumer will show 
a desire to co-operate. You can’t 
expect people to get wildly excited 
about your product if you don't 
show a little interest yourself. 
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Sales 
Organizer 
Sought 


One of our clients has asked 
us to find a man for him who 
has had a successful record 
as a Sales Manager for agri- 
cultural implements, farm 
water systems, lighting sys- 
tems or similar goods, selling 
to farmers through dealers 
and jobbers or distributors. 


A wide acquaintance among 
farm implement dealers and 
salesmen calling on this class 
of trade would be helpful but 
not necessarily essential. 


A record for picking and 
managing a successful sales 
crew, however, would be in- 
dispensable. 


Only men of proven ability . 


will be considered. No ex- 
periments will be tried. 


A very attractive opportu- 
nity awaits the man who can 
show that he has had suc- 
cessful experience over the 
merchandising road our client 
is traveling. 


The main office and factory 
of our client is located in a 
thrifty Western city. During 
the first year or so consider- 
able traveling would be neces- 
sary, organizing the selling 
crew and making arrange- 
ments with distributors and 
dealers. 


The goods rank high in 
their class, the prices are 
right and the men who own 
and manage the business are 
not only successful, but very 
congenial to do business with. 


Applicants for the position 
will please give full particu- 
lars in first letter. Give ref- 
erence, state age, nationality, 
family, salary required and 
send recent photograph. All 
will be held in strict confi- 
dence and an appointment for 
a conference arranged with 
those favorably considered. 


SALES MANAGER 


The Cramer-Krasselt Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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The jobbers and retailers of th 
United States are keen to handk 
food products that are of proved 
quality ; they want to handle mer- 
chandise that sells without re- 
sistance. In some sections of the 
United States wholesale grocers’ 
private brands are fairly well es- 
tablished. This business belongs 
to the wholesale grocer and he is 
enabled to buy his supply of salm- 
on from any packer he chooses, 
Private label business is all right 
as long as it lasts, but the packer 
never knows just when he is going 
to lose it and furthermore the 
packer gets no advertising what- 
soever out of private labels. An- 
other point to be considered is that 
the wholesale grocer is not com- 
pelled to push the sale of canned 
salmon under his private label un- 
less it is profitable for him to do 
so. The salmon packer positively 
must take more interest in the 
selling end of his business; he 
must know where his salmon is 
going, who is using it and how it 
is being used. He must originate 
new ways of serving salmon and 
acquaint the public with his find- 
ings. The packer must have an 
honest desire to turn out a prod- 
uct of the highest quality. He 
must use every means to see that 
each can is perfect, and if not 
perfect, it must not be permitted 
to go to the trade. 

A salmon packer, in making up 
his cost of production figures, 
should include a certain amount 
for advertising. For instance, if 
it is decided to spend 25c per case 
for advertising purposes, that 
amount should be included in the 
cost the same as labor, price of 
cans, raw fish, etc. Your banker 
surely cannot object to that; in 
fact, would look upon it the same 
as any other item entering into 
your production costs. 

It is only a question of time 
until one of the large salmon 
packers or a combination of some 
of the smaller canneries will en- 
deavor to market their product in 
an up-to-date manner. When that 
time comes, mismanaged canneries 
will cease to operate. The public 
is quick to recognize quality and 
efficiency and is waiting for some- 
one to tell them what to ask for. 
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Wanted 
Three Sales 
Executives 


Can you fill the job of a divisional sales man- 
ager? Are you a man of forceful personality, a 
capable salesman with a convincing record? Can 
you recruit, organize and train a force of high 
grade specialty salesmen? 





For the services of three such men a well-known 
corporation manufacturing a nationally advertised 
office register, will pay to each, in salary and bonus, 

’ from $5,000 to $10,000 the first twelve months. 
Their compensation thereafter will be gauged by 
their ability, and to hold the job they must be 
worth considerably more. 


These jobs can be filled only by men who have 
had experience, or are now actively engaged in 
training and directing salesmen. They must have 
health and energy, the kind that generates enthu- 
siasm as they go, and must be under forty-five years 
of age. 





If you are one of these men write at once, stating 
age, and give references and complete outline of 
previous business experience. 


Address ‘‘H. C.,” Box 209 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
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Wages There are at pres- 
and ent _ great 1n- 
Wast equalities, une 
aste in wages and i 
management. It would seem that 


a sincere and unselfish attempt to 
iron out these inequalities would 
do more than any one thing to 
stabilize industry. 

A fur cutter, let us say, unable 
to speak English, doing work 
which requires little training or 
education, by blackjack methods 
and coercion runs his wages up 
to a point where he receives far 
more than a man whose work 
takes years of training and a care- 
ful education in his trade. 

Such men, and they exist in 
many industries, are adding to the 
burden of high prices and keep- 
ing commodities out of the hands 
of the ultimate purchaser. 
Whether they be milk carriers, 
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delivery men, or the men who 


switch railroad locomotives, they 
must be made to realize that a 
wage that is not earned in real 
production, is high at any price, 
and that advances secured with no 
increased efficiency for the final 
consumer’s benefit are unsound 
and indefensible. 

On the other hand we find waste 
on the part of management in 
some industries. Continued waste 
automatically eliminates the man- 
ufacturer. The labor leader who 
tries to interpose an artificial bar- 
rier between the manufacturer and 
his attempts to eliminate labor 
waste is short sighted and an ob- 
struction to better business. Waste 
profits no group or class, and it 
costs the final consumer money. 
As a general principle it may be 
stated that neither arbitrary labor 
nor inefficient management has 
any right to pass on to the final 
buyer the increased costs resulting 
from their attitude. The work- 
ers in a plant who are producing 
as much as twice their number did 
a year ago, and by increased vol- 
ume are helping reduce the price 
of the product upon which they 
work, are to be commended, -and 
nobody worries about the wages 
they actually earn. All labor 
could study their sensible action 
with profit. 

The owner of a plant who by 
better selling methods, by savings 
in his production and distribution 
costs has been able to reduce the 
price of his product—and who by 
dividing the savings thus effected 
with the public is doing a bigger 
business this year than last, is 
also to be commended, and men 
in many basic industries could 
learn much by a study of his 
methods. 

The principle stated comes to 
a head in the present railroad 
controversy. Wages and freight 
rates should come down hand in 
hand. As the representatives of 
the public called in by the Presi- 
dent say: 

“There is absolutely nothing in 
existing conditions that justifies 
the carriers and their employees 
in inflicting the ruinous results 
of a strike on themselves and 
on the public.” 
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Every chance should be given 
for a fair hearing of the facts. 
The mistake of the Brother- 
hoods in threatening first has not 
prevented the President from 
turning to the two _ agencies 
recognized by law to handle rail- 
way disputes—the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Rail- 
way Labor Board. These boards 
will undoubtedly make an appeal 
to public opinion on the facts as 
they know them, and will urge 
a course of action which will 
protect the public—the ultimate 
consumer who pays all the bills. 
The ultimate consumer wants 
good management, and he will not 
stand for paying the costs on 
wages that are not earned. 





Scared of Those who go 
German about “voicing 
apprehensions of 

Export disaster” are 


Competition? largely to blame, 
in the opinion of Julius Klein, 
Director of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, for 
the slow recovery of business 
conditions. He points out that 
one of the unfortunate corollaries 
of the war was the number of 
opportunist adventurers who 
rushed into the export trade with- 
out the slightest knowledge of, or 
fitness for it, and who now are 
shrieking blue ruin. In the opin- 
ion of officials of the Government 
who have made a close study of 
the subject, however, our foreign 
trade prospects are on a sound 
basis, and a note of reassurance 
and encouragement should be 
sounded. 

Especially unwarranted, in the 
opinion of Dr. Klein, is the near- 
panic over German competition in 
the markets of the world. He 
points out that the retention of 
foreign markets depends upon 
many things besides mere price 
among them being quality, deliv- 
eries, and credit arrangements. A 
serious depreciation in the quality 
of German goods is reported by 
foreign representatives of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Tens of 
thousands of Germany’s skilled 
artisans were lost through the 
war. Many of her manufacturers 
are experiencing a shortage of 
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raw materials which must be 
bought in foreign countries, thus 
offsetting the supposed advantage 
of the depreciated currency. Gov- 
ernment experts under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Hoover, who have in- 
vestigated the subject most closely, 
assert that the German “menace” 
has been vastly exaggerated. 

The pessimist and the calamity 
howler we have always with us, 
but we need not take them quite 
so seriously as they do them- 
selves. Perhaps it is as danger- 
ous also to accept at face value 
the pink clouds of unsupported 
optimism. But a sober opinion, 
based upon such information as is 
now available to the Department 
of Commerce, will outweigh a lot 
of wind-jamming by those who 
can see only their own personal 
corner of the universe. 


Public Likes Dr. Russell H. 


Conwell, the 
Repetition Grand Old Man 


of Philadelphia, will deliver his 
famous lecture, “Acres of Dia- 
monds,” for the six thousandth 
time on October 25. He delivered 
the lecture the first time in Bos- 
ton more than sixty years ago. 

Audiences in practically every 
country of the world and in every 
State of the Union have heard 
Dr. Conwell tell the story of how 
the ancient Persian farmer left 
his home in search of wealth in 
some more hospitable clime, and 
after his departure the famous 
Golconda diamond mine was dis- 
covered on the farm that he had 
sold. Thousands have gone time 
and time again to hear this illus- 
trious clergyman deliver his in- 
spiring sermon. 

We can well imagine that after 
Dr. Conwell had delivered his 
lecture a few dozen times, he 
might easily have been tempted to 
abandon it, with the conclusion 
that the public was tired of hear- 
ing the old story. If he had ac- 
cepted the temptation and flitted 
from one lecture to another, the 
chances are Dr. Conwell would be 
unknown to fame. 

The public never tires of listen- 
ing to a helpful message, if it is 
simply told. Two generations ap- 
plauded Joseph Jefferson in “Rip 
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Van Winkle.” Theater - goers 
never grew weary of Denman 
Thompson in the “Old Home- 
stead.” 

There is a lesson here for ad- 
vertisers. They, too, are likely to 
overlook the power that lies in 
repetition. Growing tired of re- 
peating the same old message and 
imagining that the public must be 
sick of it, too, they give it up 
or change it radically even though 
it may have built their business. 
Changes of this kind should be 
made guardedly. 

The W. L. Douglas Shoe Com- 
pany could undoubtedly strike a 
livelier copy note, but it wisely 
chooses to stick to the kind of ad- 
vertising on which its great success 
is founded. Many advertising men 
say they are tired of the Campbell 
Kids, but those little fellows man- 
age to maintain the sales of the 
company despite the criticism. 
The fact is the public, itself, never 
grows weary of them. The Cream 
of Wheat Rastus has been smiling 
at us for nearly a quarter of a 
century, but we are still glad to 
see him. He made the late Emery 
Mapes rich, but he would not 
have done so if his picture had 
not been repeated billions of 
times. There cannot be too much 
repetition of a good idea. 





Mr. Erskine A letter which 
PRINTERS INK 
Inspires This has just received 
Editorial rom A. R. Er- 
skine, president of the Studebaker 
Corporation, explains why we may 
expect to see a veritable torrent 
of automobile advertising this 
coming winter. He writes: 
“We believe that the volume of 
automobile advertising this win- 
ter will exceed the records of 
similar periods, because sales 
necessities are more pressing than 
ever before. We ourselves ex- 
pect liberally to patronize the 
newspapers this fall and winter, 
and thereby keep pace with com- 
petitive efforts in this direction. 
“You know, of course, that 
competition is stiffer than ever, 
because the automobile industry is 
overbuilt.” 
As Mr. Erskine intimates, ad- 
vertising is the best specific for a 
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temporarily overbuilt industry, 
No industry can be permanently 
overbuilt until it has thoroughly 
saturated its market. And expe- 
rience shows that in most busi- 
nesses the saturation point is a 
will-o’-the-wisp. As soon as you 
think you have reached it, it 
shows up a little farther off. 





‘4 Seasonal The — Cloth- 
Plan ing Corporation, 

of New York, 

has devised a somewhat ingenious 
system for dealing with one of the 
manifestations of the seasonal 
problem in selling. When the de- 
mand for merchandise is confined 
to certain short periods of the 
year, it is difficult for the manu- 
facturer to get all his orders out 
on time, especially if the retailers 
will not permit advance shipments. 
Many companies overcome this by 


giving “dating” for pre-season 
shipments. Where this induce- 


ment is not sufficient, a substan- 
tial discount is given for antici- 
pating the payment on the invoice. 

In many cases, though, the 
retailer’s storage space is so lim- 
ited or he needs his money so 
badly for current requirements 
that the “dating” lure does not 
get him. 

The Merit Corporation is ap- 
proaching this problem in a some- 
what original way. It proposes 
to start its shipments of Palm 
Beach suits to the retailer in 
October. As a reward to the 
early buyer it has announced the 
following schedule of prices: Oc- 
tober, $9.00; November, $9.25; 
December, $9.50; January, $9.75; 
February, $10.00; March, $10.25; 
April, $10.75; May, $11.00; June, 
$11.50; July, $12.00. The fellow 
who receives his shipment in Oc- 
tober will get his suits $3 cheaper 
than the fellow who buys at the 
eleventh hour in July. 

Whether or not the plan goes 
over, it is worth recording in 
Printers’ INK because of its en- 
cyclopedic value. Obviously its 


success will depend greatly on 
what competitors do. Unless their 
April prices, let us say, approxi- 
mate $10.75, it will be difficult for 
the Merit Corporation to hold to 
its list. 
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EVERY LETTER YOU WRITE 


a 


Try as we will, we cannot keep sentiment out 
of business. There is always something that can- 
not be reduced to “brass tacks.” 

Strictly construed, any piece of paper will do 
to carry a business letter, but business cannot 
be thus strictly construed. We are human beings 
before we are business men. Therefore the letter 
paper of a business house should add something 
to the bare typewritten message. What is thus 
added may be more important than the message. 
Some houses settle the matter by using only 
Crane's Bond for all letters.. The influence of 
such a paper is never lost and never wasted. 


100% selected new rag stock 

120 years’ experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations, 


Crane's 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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Technical Executive 
Available 


with a Real Sales Perspective 


A graduate engineer 29 years 
old—ten years’ commercial 
and technical experience, 
would like to connect in 
sales and production capacity 
with a concern preferably 
manufacturing technical or 
semi-technical product. 








Commercial experience in- 
cludes everything from Wall 
Street bank auditing to traf- 
fic sales and adjustment 
work; technical experience 
covers everything from the 
transit to power plant opera- 
tion and “Trouble-Shooting.” 
Finished the General Elec- 
tric Co. Test Course at 
Schenectady. Write “MF,” | 





Box 205, care Printers’ Ink. 




















Sales and Advertising 
- Manager 


I am seeking a bigger opportunity 
in the merchandising field. 


My success can be attributed to a 
comprehensive knowledge of sales 


and advertising, my faculty to 
organize and lead men and my 
fundamental study of markets and 
methods. 

J know how to expand distribution, 
how to tie-up sales with advertis- 
ing, how to plot and work terri- 
tories and how to merchandise on 
advertising. 

Foreign sales and advertising also 
form a successful part of my work. 


A young man under 40, full of 
health and energy, high ideals and 
of the finest character. 


Will furnish unquestionable refer- 
ences and a complete record of my 
past work. Immediately available. 


Address M. C., Box 195, care P. I. 
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Chester H. Jones Now Adver. 
tising Manager of Apex 
Chester H. Jones, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of The Apex Elec. 
trical Manufacturing Company, Cleve. 
land, maker of Apex Electric Suction 
Cleaners and Rotapex Electric Clothes 
Washers and Ironers, has been ad- 
vanced to the position of advertising 
manager to succeed Roy M. Brown, who 
recently resigned to become vice-presi- 
dent of The Morton Co.. of Cleveland, 
as announced in last week’s issue of 
Printers’ Ink. The name “Rotapex” 
for this company’s ironer and washer 
has been changed to “Rotarex.” The 
announcement will be made by means 
of a four-page advertisement in three 

colors in trade papers. 


Worth the Price of a Year's 


Subscription 
FRANKLIN Barn Eguipment Co. 
MontTicetio, Iowa, Oct. 12, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Please send me six copies of the 
October 6 number of Printers’ Inx, 
We consider this number to be worth 
the entire price of the year’s subscrip- 
tion to us, We refer especially to the 
two articles, “Lower Prices and Better 
Selling,” by Roy Dickinson, and “No 
Profit Sale to Make Jobs.” 
Your complying with our request 
promptly will be greatly appreciated. 
It is our thought to send these copies 
to our salesmen. 
FRANKLIN Barn Equipment Co., 
G. R. Stuuter, Secretary. 


Death of William E. McClel- 
land 


William E. McClelland, advertising 
director of The Denver Times and The 
Rocky Mountain News, died at his home 
in Denver, October 9, after a brief ill- 
ness, aged forty-eight years. He had 
been advertising director of the Times 
and News for the last seven years and 
was advertising manager of the News 
under the ownership of the late Senator 
Thomas M, Patterson. 


G. N. Wallace Joins Redfield 
& Fisher, Inc. 

G. N. Wallace has joined the adver- 
tising agency of Redfield & Fisher, Inc. 
New York, which will hereafter be 
known as Redfield, Fisher & Wallace, 
Inc. Mr. Wallace has been head of the 
copy department of Hoyt’s Service, Inc. 
Prior to the war he was a member of 
the firm of Delmonico, Fisher & Wal- 
lace, Inc., advertising agency. 


New Orleans Women’s Ad 


Club Elect 


The following officers of the Wo- 
men’s Advertising Club of New Orleans 
were elected at the annual meeting held 
October 11: President, Mrs. Cee 
Forscheimer; vice-president, Miss Vera 
Morel; treasurer, Miss Marhot Bur- 
vant; secretary, Miss A. Schaffer. 
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How To Increase Your Sales 





ROBERT E. RAMSAY’S 


New Book 
EFFECTIVE DIRECT ADVERTISING 


Gives a thousand and one facts 
about direct advertising not avail- 
able elsewhere. A book created 
by actual practical experience 
in selling goods through advertis- 
ing—by bridging the gap between 
producer and consumer. 

Tells what has been done and 
what can be done in making the 
proper appeal through direct ad- 
vertising. Spécific and practical 
instruction in the preparation of 
leaflets, foiders, booklets, mailing 
cards, broadsides, house organs. 
Every detail graphically explained 
and illustrated from the initial 
layout to the finished product. 

How to plan a direct adver- 
tising campaign; how to write 


This Is An Appleton Book 


the copy; how to create reader- 
interest; how to secure and main- 
tain lists; how to check results; 
how to avoid expensive mistakes. 
Many examples of direct adver- 
tising used by the largest firms in 
the country, which have brought 
the maximum of returns at the 
minimum of expense. 

A book that covers the entire 
field of direct advertising from 
the preparation of a form letter 
to the most elaborate campaign 
for selling through the mail or 
through the dealer. A book for 
advertising men, manufacturers, 
jobbers, retailers, anyone inter- 
ested in cutting down cost of dis- 
tribution and supplementing sales 
effort. Nearly 400 illustrations. 


At All Booksellers $5.00 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 35 W.32d St. New York 
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Printing and Binding of 


Hs 


Large Editions Solicited 


We are in position to accept 
contracts calling for expert 
work and prompt delivery. 
Noorder too big for us—or too 
difficult. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Correspondence 
is invited. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TEXTBOOK PRESS 

Box 9205 
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Little 


The 


HE importance of playing up to 
and above a market. rather than 
on its level or slightly beneath, 
was brought to the Schoolmas- 
ter’s attention the other day in a 
talk with an advertiser who has 
learned from bitter experience. 
His product is a floor covering 
that is sold almost exclusively to 
the farm trade. In illustrating a 
campaign of farm paper pages he 
was persuaded to dcpict perfectly 
natural scenes. In other words, if 
a farm kitchen was visualized 
the settings were homely, simple, 


unimaginative —exactly as they 
would be in real life. 
The farm bedroom, the farm 


parlor and other rooms and scenes 
were keyed right down to abso- 
lute pictorial authenticity. But the 
advertising was not so successful 
as was expected. 

Then tactics were changed. The 
copy was the same but illustra- 
tions depicted farm rooms as they 
might be rather than as they are. 
The farm kitchen was changed to 
a place of sunshine and modern 
equipment, of kitchen cabinet and 
the latest type of range. 

These illustrations were what 
the previous campaign had lacked. 
In short, the psychology of the 
thing is quite apparent; the farm 
mother wanted those things which 
her city sisters boasted. She 
yearned for housefurnishings that 
she did not see every day in sur- 
roundings of a higher plane. 

. 7 * 


One of the popular pastimes of 
the Schoolmaster these fitful days 
is that of cultivating the acquaint- 
ance of new salesmen, These men 


sometimes baffle the veteran and 
the sales manager by going in 
where angels fear to tread and 


actually carrying away orders. 

A concern in the directory pub- 
lishing business sold out its en- 
tire edition each year by means 
of one salesman and direct-mail 
advertising. This year sales 
dropped off and a few inside men 
went out to sell. One of them 








Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


had had previous selling exper. 
ence, though he had done no sel. 
ing for several years. The reg 
ular salesman whose record had 
been good in former years mét 
with poor success this year, But 
the new man on his route si 
prised everybody. He just went 
in and took orders. 

This greatly puzzled the sales 
manager, so out he went on the 
road, spent several days with the 
regular man and several days with 
the new man, and here is What he 
discovered : 

Frequent turn-downs had got in 
their insidious work on the ve- 
eran to such an extent that he & 
tered a prospect’s office all set for 
a battle, so that his solicitation, 
instead of being a_ constructive 
sales talk was merely an argi- 
ment, to which the prospect re 
plied in kind. This led to a debate 
and naturally resulted in no order 
but rather in irritation on both 
sides. 

* * 7 

On the other hand, when the 
sales manager went around with 
the new man, he found him em- 
ploying the sales methods of a 
few years ago. The rough going 
of last year was not a part of his 
experience. His head was not sore 
from bumping into stone walls. 
Because he did not know any bet- 
ter, he tackled his prospects as 
though he expected to get am 
order and concentrated his efforts 
on the prospects’ interests and 
asked for an order without many 
preliminaries. In a_ surprising 
number of instances he got it and 
in more than one case from men 
who had turned down the regular 
man. 

The habit of failure is just as 
powerful a factor in successful 
salesmanship as in the schoolroom 


or the factory. Probably every 
member of the Class would be 
benefited by another reading at 
this time of that wonderful 
chapter entitled “The Habit of 
Success,” in Professor Gulick’s 
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t of FLEXLUME ELECTRIC SIGNS aoe been’ so widely 
not sore 

walls. accepted by banks and other leading business houses’ 
ny bet- - that they have come to suggest “quality” in the public mind. 
a p< That is exactly the suggestion you want your sign, your _ 
efforts _ dealer’s sign, to carry as it “hooks up” your cdveeriiog F 
; .. campaign to the place where the product is sold. .~ ; 
prising Flexlumes are day signs as well as night sigs: saleedl $ 


it - _ white letters on a dark background. They have greatest 
reading distance, lowest upkeep cost, most artistic rps 


be Let-us send you a sketch showing a- ‘ 
cessful Flexiume to meet your particular needs.. 
»lroom ae ‘ : 


on FLEXLUME SIGN CO,, 32 Kail Street, Buffalo 


Id be ; 
mot FLEXLUMES—Electric Signs, made only by 
; The Flexiume Sign Company 


it of 
ulick’s 
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I want to open a New York office 
for a well-established Western 
agency. Have had seven years’ suc- 
cessful agency experience—fully 
qualified to handle all details. Cor- 
respondence or personal interview 
invited. Address K. E., Box 207, 
eare Printers’ Ink. 





SPECIAL FORMS AND BOOKS 


We specialize in making specially ruled and 
printed forms, systems, duplicating and bound 
books, loose-leaf ledgers and binders. 


Good work, careful attention to details; 
deliveries when promised; reasonable pr:ces. 


Send for our representative before placing 
your next order. 

PEERLESS MANIFOLD BOOK CO. 
10 Barclay St., New York. Phone Barclay 4483. 





WANTED 


Young man, now with advertising 
agency, experienced in securing and 
handling accounts may obtain a stock 
interest, commission, drawing account 
and management of established ad- 
vertising agency just incorporating. 
Address, for interview, “D. A.,’’ Box 
206, care of Printers’ Ink. 


I WILL INVEST $5,000—$ 10,000 


in an established concern needing capi- 
tal for expansion or to buy out retir- 
ing partner. Equally important, I have 
brains and a wealth of experience as a 
sales and advertising executive. Chris- 
tian, 31, married. Can you use this 
combination of services and money? Ad- 
dress ‘‘G. P.,”. Box 203, Printers’ Ink. 


GUARAN 
SALES LE TTERS 


ry them before you buy them 


I 


te basket 


GUARANTEED SALES 
ASSOCIATES 


rst National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill 


well-known book, “Mind = and 
Work.” 
* * * 

It is not' a bad idea to inyite 
Old Man Specific into your ad- 
vertising department, every 0 
often, and allow him to browse 
through your literature. If you 
are capable of living through the 
shocks he will administer by 
pointing out where your copy 
falls down through lack of the 
specific the results will be well 
worth all the pain. 

It was Old Man Specific, for 
example, who got Coppes Brothers 
& Zook, makers of the Napanee 


| Dutch Kitchenet, to thinking 


about the weakness of the main 
talking point of all kitchen cabi- 
nets. As George B. Norton, ad- 
vertising manager, told the School- 
master: “All kitchen cabinets have 
been advertised with the same out- 
standing thought—that of saving 
steps. We wanted to go a bit 
farther and show the housewife 
just how many steps she could 
save daily.” 

An efficiency expert was called 
in. Time and motion studies of 
the Napanee were made in opera- 
tion. The operator wore a pe- 
dometer to record the steps of each 
individual operation. One stop- 
watch recorded the entire time 
taken to prepare a salad. Separate 
records were made with another 
stop-watch of the individual move- 
ments. After a long list of tests 
had been completed by one 
operator the same tests were 
carried out a second time by an- 








Leading Evening Newspaper in 


LOS ANGELES 


Government statement for six 
months prior to Oct. 1, 1921: 


139,210 svc 


More circulation than a year ago 
More than both its afternoon rivals 
combined. Grows like Los Angeles. 


Representatives : 
New York: Chicage: 
H. W. Moloney G. Logan Payne Co. 
604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bids. 
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Somewhere in America is a man who 
has successfully run a country General 
Store and had experience as a writer of 
high grade advertising, and knows by 
responsible experience how to run a store 
and who can tell what he knows. He is 
conscious of unusual ability and is am- 
bitious to do big things. Such a man 
may find the opportunity he is seeking 
by addressing “L. W.,” Box 202, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
























Anuar i O HERBERT H. GILES 


Automatic 

LA RAZON pa Machinery 
published annually by Buenos aed 

Aires’ leading afternoon daily. Designers 

ADVERTISING Forms CLOSE IN THE Builders 


Unitep States Oct. 31 For THE 
1922 EDITION 

Write for Sample Copy and Rates 
E. H. MILANI 

Map. So. 3069 


Soap Wrapping 
Comparative Cost Data 
Machine vs. Hand Labor 


Send for your copy free 
105 WEST 40th STREET, N. Y. 





432 Fourtn Ave. 





























THAT AD-MEDIUM MARVELOUS 


THEATRICAL 
DIGEST 


CHICAGO 
35 So. Dearborn St. 


AMERICA’S 
LEADING 


NEW YORK 
1493 Broadway 


WEEKLY 


ASK THE ACTOR 
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A Five Billion Dollar industry 
Census of 1920 shows 
Annual value of products, $4,246,290,000 
Annual cost of materials, $3,774,901,000 
Number of packing establishments, 1,305 
(Does not include 4,000 firms manufac- 
turing by-products, whose source of supply 
is the packing plant.) 
Think of the machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies needed to carry 
on this industry 
The HEADS of the packing houses read 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. There 
is your REAL BUYING POWER — the 
men who control expenditures 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 11. 
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COAL 


ANY subscriber of ‘Printers’ Ink” de- 
siring the real facts of the present 
coal situation can secure the same 
free of charge by writing the Editor 
of “The Retail Coalman,’”’ a trade 
paper specializing on all problems 
bearing uopn the distribution and sale 
of coal to the consumer through the 
regular channels of the retail coal 
merchant. 

This is not a subscription offer; it 
has no strings attached to it; it in- 
volves no expenditure on your part, 
except a stamp and the effort required 
to write a letter to the 

Editor of “The Retail Coalman,”’ 
1535 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 


National Advertising 
Representative 
Wanted for a 

Metropolitan Newspaper 


An aggressive, ambitious advertising 
salesman who is familiar with the East 
ern Agencies and National Accounts. 
This job will pay $2500 to begin and 
we do not expect to attract the type of 
top salesman who has already arrived, 
but we are anxious to get in touch with 
a live salesman, under 40, anxious to 
rove his worth by results and who will 
e advanced as rapidly as he produces. 
This job is no cinch and will demand 
the very keenest selling. Address full 
particulars to “H. B.,”” Box 200, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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other operator, and the average 
of the two taken to secure ae. 
curate figures. 

It sounds like a factory opera- 
tion, and that’s just what jt 
amounts to. Scientific reduction 
of waste motion is being applied 
to the kitchen just as it has in the 
factory. Now, Coppes Brothers 
& Zook, when a prospect comes 
back with “How many steps?” 
after being told that the Napanee 
will save waste effort are enabled 


to say: “In preparing the average 
bre akfast without the Napanee 
you take 466 steps. With the 


Napanee this is reduced to 117. 
That means 349 steps and 10 per 
cent of the time saved.” 

Similar figures can be quoted 
for each meal and for different 
parts of the meal, such as scram- 
bling eggs, roasting meat, making 
coffee, and so on down a long 
list. All this has been arranged 
in quickly readable form on a 
larger poster, of which dealers are 
making good use. 

* Ook ~ 

“See that little man across 
there?” asked a friend of the 
Schoolmaster, in the lobby of a 
metropolitan hotel. “He is sales 
manager of a large soap house and 
has climbed to the top through 
the use of a most essential trait. 
He thoroughly believes in the 
thing his firm manufactures. Re- 
gardless of his audience he bub- 
bles over with intense enthusiasm. 
He radiates belief in the thing he 
is selling. It is a moderate-priced 
soap and is not such a _ world 





have prepared dope and plans for 
2,000 banks and trust companies. I 
get Commercial, Savings Accounts and 
Trust business at lowest. percentage of 
cost. We have had 25 years’ experi- 
ence in every State. I am a Free 
Lance Copy Writer and am associated 
with the BEST Plan Man in the coun- 
try. No charge for bank copy if you 
don’t take it. 
legs on the hoof from us. W. B. 
Stackhouse, 300 W. 49th St., New York. 











You do not buy frog’s 
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beater, but to him it is the most 
marvelous cake of soap ever man- 


yfactured. In any conversation 
you may have with him he is 
sure to get around to his soap. 


He praises it and tells little stories 
wonderful 


to prove that it’s a 
product. 

“Not all men do this in just 
this way. The man in question 
goes farther than a mere com- 
mercial interest. It’s his whole 
life. He'll sit and look at that 
cake of soap as if it were an 
American Beauty rose. 

“And the spirit is catching. 


I've been in his office. Every mem- 
ber of the sales force reflects the 
mood of the man higher up. Be- 
fore you leave the place you get 
the idea yourself that perhaps this 
is the most wonderful soap on the 
market. In my case, I hustled 
out and bought a cake, just to 
make sure. To sell a thing you 
must believe in it in a big way.” 


Nurseryman Joins Agency 


Ernest A. Hartland, for over eight 
years sales and advertising manager for 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, of Chicago and 
New York, has joined the advertising 
staff of Sternfield, Godley, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of New York. 











Are YOU Set 


For Bigger Business? 


{Or are you in need of the services 
of a man to successfully pilot your 
sales and advertising for you? 

{I am 31 years old, married, and 
have an enviable record of 11 years 
with one company. 


I Made Good Before 1916 


{I am an executive in charge of sales 
and advertising, but seek a larger 
field where future will be limited 
only by my own ability. 

{ I want an opportunity! Salary $10,000. 

Address “Executive,” Box 201, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Est. 1873. Chicago 


The Largest Paid 

Circulation in the 

Lumber Field. 
MEMBER A.B.C. 











LAUNDRIES 
are big users of 
MOTOR DELIVERY TRUCKS 
Reach them through the 


National Laundry Journal 


120 ANN ST., CHICAGO 
Member of the A. B.C. 











THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 




















PETROLEUM AGE 


Including PETROLEUM 


The leading journal of the petroleum 
business in extent and character of 
circulation, and in editorial interest. 


28 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
Eastern Office: 56 West 45th St., N. Y. 
Semi-Monthly— Member A. B. C. 


TO SUBLET 


Three warm, handsomely 
appointed office or studio 


rooms, singly or en suite, 
in a quiet, high-class, elevator build- 
ing in the Times Square section. Will 
sublet furnished or unfurnished, as 
desired, to artists, special represen- 
tatives, publishers’ or printers’ repre- 
sentatives. Telephone service. An en- 
vironment of success for those who 
wish to move into surroundings of 
pride. Address “XYZ,’’ Box 204, P. I. 











CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


CALL 


IN 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


TORONTO 


LIMITED 


MONTREAI 
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Direct Mail Advertising 


reduces cost of selling, POSTAGE 
MAGAZINE—published monthly—tells 
how to write Sales-Producing Letters, 
Circulars, Booklets, House Magazines. 
Send $2.00 for 12 months’ subscription. 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 
WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? 


ASK The Search: Light 


A Special Service Organization—F ounded in 1895 
Investigators, Researchers, Statisticians, 
Writers, Illustrators, Editors. 

A Library Comprising Millions of Records, 
Clippings and Pictures. 

EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 
Founder-President and Executive C pony 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL.D., Litt.D. 

450 Fourth Avenue, New York. _{Bditor- in-Chief 


Currier 


Everett Currier Limited 
27 E. 31: New York : M.S. 8891 
Layout, typography & fine printing of 
booklets, advts., &c., with style and 
charafer, in our own plant 








CLARENCE 








Catalogs at Low Prices 
1000 Circulars 6x 9 up from. $6.00 
1000 Circulars 9x12 up from . 

1000 Circulars 12218 a» from . 


E: FANTUS CO. CHICAGO 


525 $ Dearborn § 
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New York Art Center to Hold 
Exhibition 

The Art Center, Inc., of which the 
Art Directors’ Club, of New York, is a 
co-operating society, announces its open 
ing exhibition, which commences on 
October 30 and extends through No 
vember 30. Ceremonies will extend 
through the week, to and including 
November 7, with conferences, lectures. 
demonstrations, etc., relating to the par 
ticular interests of ‘the co-operating s0- 
cieties. November 1 has been set aside 
as a special day for the Art Directors’ 
Club of New York. This club will have 
a special show designed to point out the 
functions of the art director. The ex 
hibition will show the steps taken in 
producing the finished advertisement 
from the first to the finished drawing 
type rules, first proof, corrections as 
sembled, final proof and the magazine 
containing the advertisement. All ex- 
hibits must be in by October 29. 


Boston University Teaches 
Sales Management 

A course in sales management is be- 
ing given this year for the first time by 
the College of Business Administration 
of Boston University, Boston, Mass 
The course, which is on the round table 
plan and deals with many practical busi 
ness problems, is under Prof. C. A 
Henderson. 





Appoints 


“Sunset Magazine” 
Joseph H. Jackson 


Jackson, formerly assistant 
advertising manager with the National 


Joseph H. 


Carbon Company, of San _ Francisco, 
Cal., has joined the staff of Sunset 
Magazine as promotion manager. 








once 


an advertising man said to me: 
| **You ought to make a lot of 
money with your ideas and copy.” 
I am willing to try it for a couple 
of manufacturers or dealers 
(whole or part time). If your 
| advertising needs improving, 
write me now. ‘J. B.,’’ Box 
| 208 care of Printers’ Ink. 








“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 


ORONTO 


MONTREAI 


WINNIPEE 
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ae First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 
"eS On 
. HELP WANTED If you are a young, ambitious man 
‘luding . who has the ability to secure and handle 
ctures WANTED—Salesmen calling on electro- | accounts, we can offer you a proposition 
re par. typing trade to sell wax on commission with a rare opportunity for a future. 
Ng s0- basis as profitable side line. — Give all details in first letter. All com- 
aside not necessary. Answer Box 621, care munications strictly SS cee Box 
ectors’ Printers’ Ink, a _ 610, care of Printers’ Ink. 
| have ee ee ee >|— 
~ “ World’s Fastest Seiling ie Access ye WANTED—An experienced advertising 
en ie County | distri ee we Olle Fe: Sen solicitor for an afternoon daily news- 
ement day. G, L. pring Oiler ile paper, in a city of 8,500. Must be able 
wing Diego, Cal. = pane ane sell ony. Apply a 
Sas —COMMERCIAL. ARTISTS |. _ oo, ae, 
SF eT ye a Spare time work. State salary expected in first letter. 
I ex- Write in confidence, stating most con- 
venient time to show samples. Box 612, | WANTED—A young man about 18 years 
care of Pris Printers’ Ink. of age, preferably with high school 
eS pines a education, to work in Advertising De- 
E EXPE SRIE NC ED REPORTE R, partment of a large industrial concern, 
1-25 WANTED BY TRADE located in Gunageet, Dee. Duties 
. aes. one , to receive, store and ship advertising 
4 JOL RNAL; STA rE SALARY. material, etc. Good opportunity for ad 
ation BOX 614, PRINTERS’ INK. .vancement. Salary $15 per week. Box 
fass —__—— 601, Printers’ Ink. 
‘able COPY—Part time service. “Metropolitan a sianiiietemen : — 
Dusi applicants only. Direct mail campaign a , 

A on artistic Printing and Lithography: | Advertising Writer (head of depart 
right copy should bring additional copy ment) wanted by _ Eastern Department 
assignments. State what you have done Store. Compensation $3000 to $4000, 
Box 609, Printers’ Ink. according to qualifications, Applicants 

ts aes . to be considered must give details of 
WANTED—An unusually able copy previous positions held and submit some 
writer who can produce finished copy specimens of work. Address Box 624, 

fant on technical and general accounts. care of Printers’ Ink. 

nal Agency experience desirable. A real op Sen MLAS a 

sCO, portunity for growth. State experience 

set fully, and salary expected. Address REPRESENTATIVE WANTED who 
Box 599, Printers’ Ink. has had advertising novelty experience 

We man- 











ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


Non-subscription business publication 


1 






reaching executives desires representa 
tives in Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Boston, Cincinnati and Western cities. 





Leaders in office supplies and appliances 
now using. Straight commission. Refer- 
ences required. Address Box 603, P. I. 
















rs ADVERTISING AND SALES MAN- 

AGER WANTED by a popular-priced 
of department store in western part of 
- Ohio. The man we have in mind must 





be able to write forceful, business pull 
ing copy, know merchandise, be able to 
plan and promote sales. Position open 
now. Submit samples of work with de 
tailed record of experience. Attractive 
salary for a real big 1 man, Box 619, P. I. 















ADVERTISING. MANAGER 
Owing to reorganization, a large well 
known newspaper will soon need the ser 
vices of an Advertising Manager who 
must be of good address, a capable ex- 
ecutive, a man with ideas ‘and a complete 
grasp of the details and workings of a 
newspaper advertising department. State 











concisely qualifications, experience and 
salary expected. All communications 
treated confidentially, Address Box 602, 
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or who has sold lithographing. 
a complete line of Litho-Paint 
Cut-Outs and Commercial 
Window Displays. No objections to your 
handling other lines if they are non 
conflicting. This is a very unusual 
opportunity for the right man. LITHU 
PAINT POSTER COMPANY, 3737 
Belmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


ufacture 
Show Cards, 


SALES PROMOTION EXECUTIVE 
WHO HAS ACTUALLY SOLD 
TIRES BY MAIL 
A real one. A man who knows how to 

handle customers by mail. 

Ours is a wholesale mail order busi 
ness in tires and accessories, catering to 
dealers only. We are located in Chicago, 
Ill. We want a man who knows how to 
write effective follow-up letters and get 
sales by mail—a man who can handle a 
large volume of work and supervise the 
work of others. Must be a real business 
getter, a man of experience and more 
than average ability, for this is no easy 
job. We want the best man we can get. 

To the right man we can offer a most 
unusual opportunity with a salary com- 
mensurate with the results shown. Reply 
in confidence, giving age, experience, ret- 
erences, salary expected as well as a few 
specimens of your work. oe will 
be quickly arranged. Box 606, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Sales Rights Wanted on live proposi- 
tions for St. Louis and adjacent ter- 
ritory, Former traveling man. Well 
acquainted in St. Louis. H, Wippern, 
4016 Flad Ave., St. Louis. 








Distinctive business cards, letterheads, 
wedding and other announcements, in 
engraving and embossed effects. NON- 
PLATE ENGRAVING COMPANY, 114 
West 56th St. Tel. Circle 3959, 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 








House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firm for many years can take 
additional work. High-class; prompt de- 
livery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 
WANTED 
FOR STUDY PURPOSE 

A series of security selling letters with 
enclosures and information showing how 
«used and results secured. What_have 
you to offer—what is the cost? . Oo 
Box 130, Portland, Ind. 


TO LET 

Wouldn’t you appreciate an enclosed 
desk-room office with the use of an 
adjoining, attractively appointed recep- 
tion room? Building ideally located— 
Grand Central district—quiet; excellent 
service. Rent, including telephone, $55 
a month. Box 611, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING BUSINESS FOR SALE 
Established 8 years; Kansas City indus- 
try operating nationally; connected with 
publishing and automobile line; large 
earnings; unlimited possibilities; will 
sell account ill-health; take $20,000 to 
$25,000 to handle; reasonable terms. If 
you mean -business will arrange per- 
sonal interview. Address C. H. Minor, 
Shukert Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











direct ‘advertising to women 
should have the woman’s viewpoint 


AMA WOMAN 
my home is my workshop 


Madeleine Kelly Purcell_ Advertising 
348 West 118th Street New York 
better letters : feminine folders : dainty booklets 


For $25.00 


You can get your inch display ad in 
100 New York State Weekly papers, 
47 Pennsylvania, 10 Connecticut, 53 
New Jersey. These are country news- 
papers. Every line is read. These 
me buy. I write your copy free. 

les Letters written, $15. 

LAWRENCE F. DEUTZMAN, 
Advertising, 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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HAVE FOR SALE 450 sets 7-volume 
Business Administration Course, 1921, 
Copyrighted; beautifully bound. A fue 
chance to get started in Correspondence 
School Business, Address Box 625, care 
of Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office, 


PAYS BIG DIVIDENDS 
To concerns whose business does not 
warrant maintenance of an advertising 
department, we offer specialized indj- 
vidual service covering every angle of 
advertising and sales on basis of small 
monthly retainer. A. J. M. COMPANY, 
Box 483, Troy, N. Y. 

(Not an advertising agency.) 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Manager, twelve years’ ex- 
perience, at present director of a million- 
dollar New York manufacturing concefn, 
open for engagement December 1. Box 
620, Printers’ Ink. 











Young man of 25, with 3 years’ retail 
and 6 months’ national experience in 
advertising, wants to get into agency 
work. Salary no object. Now employed. 
Box 597, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING COPY WRITER 
SEEKS GOOD CONNECTION, 
NEW YORK PREFERRED. 
ADDRESS BOX 613, CARE OF 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


FREE-LANCE WRITER 
Get an expert at moderate cost! Former 
copy chief of leading New York agen- 
cies offers part-time service. Box 626, 
Printers’ Ink. 


CORRESPONDENT-STENOGRAPHER 
Young man (28), expert letter writer; 
knowledge advertising; office manager; 
wide experience; wishes position where 
merit wins promotion. Box 608, P. L 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Men’s wear and department store expe 
rience. Good understanding of retail 
advertising. Also national experience. 
Box 596, Printers’ Ink 











Art Director, ‘Viewaliead 


merchandising ideas. 
Printers’ Ink. 


Prolific in 
Box 629, care of 


YOUNG WOMAN, college graduate, 
experienced as editorial assistant and 
secretary to prominent publicity man. 
Expert stenographer and correspondent. 
Accustomed to editing, reporting and 
make-up work. Box 604, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY TO EXECUTIVE 
Nine years’ advertising experience. De- 
sire position of responsibility, where 
executive ability and interest in work 
will be of value. Address Box 617, 
Printers’ Ink, 











My Feet Itch! 


Being ad manager of dept. store getting 
monotonous. What can you offer? Can't 
set the world afire, but will WORK. 
Can’t flivver, as wife and son must eat. 
Newspgper (editorial), house organ, sell- 
ing — epgineering experience, Age 30. 

Prefer Middle West. Box 622, P. I 
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EXPERIENCED WOMAN, commercial 
writer and investigator, desires. perma 
nent connection. Experience includes 
graphic charts and office management. 
Opportunity more im} ortant than salary. 
Box 632, Printers’ Ink. 


Young Woman, college graduate, excep- 
tionally equipped for position of respon- 
sibility through eight years’ experience 
covering copy writing in agency, writing 
publicity magazine articles, correspond- 
ence and stenography. Box 633, 


Writer of distinctive agricultural fea- 
tures is available on two to four weeks 
notice. Training, experience, ability and 
personality warrant investigation. Now 
managing editor trade paper. Require 


$3600 salary. Address Box 607, P. I. 


well-known Advertising 
former Agency executive 
is available. Experience complete. High- 
est references. Age 34. Present salary 
$6000. Address Box 627, Printers’ Ink. 


A high-grade, 
Director and 


Wanted—Position as assistant Advertis 
ing Manager or copy writer by college 
graduate with three years’ sound experi- 
ence in the writing and mechanical 
which have 
Box 623, care 


make-up of advertisements 
brought telling results. 
of Printers’ Ink. 


MY PRESENT EMPLOYER 





will tell you what I can do. College 
graduate. Managing weekly. Knows edi- 
torial work and advertising. Executive. 
Can think; growing by conscious effort. 
Wants responsible employment on daily 
or weekly. Box 615, Printers’ Ink. 


CONSULT BOOTH 
“Creator of Persuasive Publicity” 
Copy with a real human appeal—the kind 
that gets under the skin. 
Direct-by-Mail and Sales 
Work a specialty. 
James William Booth, 
Eighty-One Harrison St., 
East Orange, New Jersey. 


“A MAN OF LARGE POSSIBILITIES 
OF USEFULNESS” 


This is what the general manager wrote 
of me—modesty and the high cost of 
space prevent me from quoting all he 
said. A technical graduate eight 
years’ experience in advertising, selling 
and sales management and _ industrial 
engineering — desires connection with 
agency or in manufacturer’s advertis- 
ing department. Box 631, Printers’ Ink. 


CAN YOU USE ME? 


Am ambitious, reliable young man, 24, 
high school and I. C. S. graduate with 
agency experience at writing successful 
copy and making good layouts, desires 
connection with Advertising Service or 
Agency. Have thorough knowledge of 
engravings and printing. Can furnish 
samples of work. Excellent references. 
Moderate salary to start. Box 618 care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Promotion 
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BUSINESS WOMAN —Nine years with 
advertising agency, working through 
Steno., Checking, Order, Billing, -Book- 
keeping and Auditing Depts. to position 
as Office Mer. and Space Buyer—wants 
position with general or special agency, 
or with advertiser. Box 598, P. 


EDITOR-PUBLICITY-ADVERTISING 
Man. ‘Ten years’ experience, Metropoli- 
tan dailies, magazine, theatrical and 
industrial fields. Furnish highest ref- 
erences. ‘Trained executive, good per- 
sonality. Now available for JOB with 
organization needing a capable worker 
who can produce results. New York 
or vicinity. Box 630, Printers’ Ink. 
ASSISTANT ADVERTISING AND 
SALES MANAGER 
Young married man with several years’ 
experience as advertising and assistant 
sales manager with large Middle West- 
ern wholesale grocer desires connection 
with manufacturer or large manufacturer 
of food products, Excellent references. 
Address Box 600, care of Printers’ Ink. 





To the Advertising Manager 


who is looking for a trained and ex- 
perienced assistant or copy writer. 
Woman, college graduate, university 
training in advertising and three years’ 
experience wants position in Greater 
New York. Free now. Box 616, care 
of Printers’ Ink, 





DO YOU WANT A WESTERN 
REPRESENTATIVE? 

I have established Chicago office and 
clientele and well known among West- 
ern advertisers and agencies, 

Have initiative and proven record of 
success in selling advertising space. 

Am now representing a New York 
weekly, but want a broader field with 
bigger possibilities than my present 
work, Address Box 628, Printers’ Ink, 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 


COPY MEN 
COME WEST! 


One of the largest nationally rec- 
ognized agencies on Pacific Coast 
has opening for experienced, steady 
copy producer. National and sec- 
tional accounts—foods, fruits, cloth- 
ing, lumber products, etc. Oppor- 
tunity for rapid advancement to 
man who can produce well-written 
selling copy. 

Send samples of work, and 
photo; state experience fully. All 
applications treated in confidence. 
Address Box 605, Printers’ Ink. 
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FOR STEADY 
TURN-OVER 


No other form of Business 
Insurance equals the vigi- 
lant, cumulative force of 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


in consistently insuring 
steady and profitable turn- 
over of goods. 


*Painted Display Advertising 
Poster Advertising 
Electric Spectacular Advertising 


Outdoor Advertising—Nation Wide 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison & Loomis Sts. Broadway at 25thSt. 2 


( Outdoor Advertising builds sound,enduring business im 
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Prices ARE 
down-buy 70%/ 


oe .. work will buy today as it ever would. 
—— 


HANGES during the past year and a half have been 

tremendous, but most of us have been so close to 
them that we “couldn’t see the city because of the build- 
ings.” One chorus has been shouting that “prices must 
come down,” while another set thundered that “wages 
must come down.” Each group is so busy trying to out- 
shout the other that attention has been distracted from 
the fact that both prices and wages are down. Prices 
have dropped faster than wages, which is as it should be, 
and, therefore, conditions are ripe for business revival. 


W. A. Heath, 


Chairman of the Board of Chicago 
Federal Reserve Bank 
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To drive home these facts The 
Chicago Tribune recently 
printed a series of full pages 
under the slogan which heads 
this page. The price situation 


Thomas J. Hay, 





with regard to General Mer- 
chandise, Securities, Food 
Products and Automobiles was 
analyzed in these advertise- 
ments over the signature of a 
representative man in each line. 
Contributors to the series 
included: 

D. F. Kelly, 
Director of the National Retail Dry 

Goods Association 

Roy C. Osgood, 


President Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America 


President of the Automobile Trade 
Association of Chicago 


Bismark Feilchenfeld, 
Chairman of the Central Executive 
Committee of Retail Food 
Distributors 
These pages have been re- 
printed in portfolio form 
and will be mailed free to 
any selling organization if 
requested on business sta- 

tionery. 
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Chicago Tribune advertising has also decreased 
in cost during the year. Rates have remained the 
same, although circulation during the past six 
months has averaged 46,114 more daily and 90,627 
more Sunday than during the corresponding period 
of 1920. At the average rate charged by Illinois 
newspapers, this additional circulation (which 
Tribune advertisers receive at no additional ex- 
pense) is worth 13 cents per agate line Daily and 
26 cents per line Sunday. 


The Chicago Tribune 
ithe WoRLo'S GREATEST NEWSsPaAPeny(f 
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